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Out-of-doors, it’s a meal by itself. 
Just the tasty energy-giving food 
you need these snappy autumn days. 


It’s a Man’s Candy 


There’s nothing sweety-sweet or 
fluffy-fluff about Baby Ruth. It’s 
deliciously substantial. A candy a 
two-fisted man can really enjoy. A 
candy that satisfies the heartiest 
appetite. 


Enjoy it on hikes, hunting or at the 
football game. 


Famous coaches and athletes tell 
you Baby Ruth is the best candy to 
make you peppy, active and tireless. 
Treat yourself today. 5c does it. 


CURTISS 


CANDY COMPANY, CHICAGO 


OTTO Y. SCHNERING, President 


CURTISS 


jBabyRuth} = 5¢ 


America’s Favorite 
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Gentlemen: 


I believe that a good aim 
in rifle practice is a good 
sign of the stuff which 
makes the kind of men avia-— 
tion wants. Boys alert with 
the rifle are apt to be 
alert on the field of 
action, whether it be in 
sports or in buSiness, or 
in commercial aviation. 


Bernt Balchen 





BOYS! 


Get a Free Copy of the 
Daisy Manual 


Go to your nearest hardware or 
sporting goods dealer and ask 
him for a free copy of the Daisy 
Manual. It tells how to become 
a crack shot, and how to form 
a drill company. Ask him to 
show you the latest Daisy models. 
If he does not carry them write 
us, and we will send any model 
on receipt of price. 
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“Alert with the Rifle — 


Alert on the Field of Action” 


A message to the Boys of America, 
from Bernt Balchen, South PoleFlyer 


VERY boy who is thinking about a 
Daisy Air Rifle will be interested in 
Bernt Balchen’s opinion on rifle practice. 

Bernt Balchen is known throughout the 
world’s flying fraternity as an aviator who 
says plainly what he believes, and his words 
are backed by a wealth of experience on the 
pioneering side of aviation. 


“I believe that a good aim in rifle practice 
is a good sign of the stuff which makes the 
kind of men aviation wants,” Balchen writes 
in his message to American boys, . He is 
widely versed in the ways of airplanes, and 
rifles, and men! With Byrd as a member of 
the North Pole Expedition, Balchen again 
accompanied the great explorer as a pilot on 
the famous flight of the transatlantic mono- 
plane, America, from New York to France. 
And his skill and quiet daring won him the 
distinction of chief air pilot of Commander 
Byrd’s South Pole Expedition. ‘‘Boys alert 


with the rifle,” says Balchen, “are apt to be 
alert on the field of action.” 

Here is a way to train your mind and 
muscles to click together at exactly the right 
second—and it’s lots of fun, too. Get a Daisy 
Pump Gun like the one shown on this page, 
and watch how target practice speeds you up. 

Millions of alert, successful men, the world 
over, started their target practice with the 
Daisy, when they were boys, for the Daisy 
has been the standard boys’ rifle for 40 years. 
And today the Daisy is still the favorite 
among American boys, and boys in other 
countries, too. 

Ask your dealer to show you the Daisy 
Pump Gun, which has the same sporting lines 
as the high-powered magazine rifles used by 
explorers and big game hunters. Safe and 
accurate, with true gunlike qualities, it shoots 
50 times without reloading. $5 at all dealers. 
Other Daisy Air Rifles, $1 to $5. 





DAISY MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
PLYMOUTH, MICHIGAN, U.S.A. 


Pacific Coast Branch: 


PHIL. B. BEKEART CO., Mgrs. 
717 Market Street, San Francisco, California 





Southern Repr ives: 
LOUIS WILLIAMS & CO., 
511 Exchange Bidg., Nashvillle, Tenn. 
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rile On a 
RoyaL__. PORTABLE 





OU know the Royal Portable—the 
companionable little typewriter that 
so many boys already own! 

Get one for yourself. The Royal Portable 
will help you in a hundred different ways. 
Once you experience the thrill of its swift 
keys, the Royal Portable becomes a regular 
private secretary. It will clean up your letter- 
writing in a jiffy. With its swift aid, themes, 
essays and home-work of all kinds are done in 
a neat and business-like manner. You will 
do better work—and your school marks will 
show it. Besides, it’s real fun to run a Royal. 

Everyone in the family will appre- 


ciate your new Royal Portable. They 





will all find plenty of use for it. 
The Royal Portable is made by the 


makers of the famous standard Easy- 





4 
| time and is priced well within anyone's 
| reach—only $60, complete with con- 
venient carrying case (prices are slightly 


higher in Canada). Gradual payments can 


TRADE MARK 


Writing Royal. Light, handy, com- easily be arranged with your local dealer. 


pact—easy to carry with you wher- Pp O R Z A B L E ROYAL TYPEWRITER COMPANY, ING 
ever you go—it is built to last a life- T s ¢ Pp E W RI z E R 316 BRoADway, New York CITY 
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Red Plume of the 


Royal Mountea 


The Long Story Complete in This Issue 4 
By Edward H. Willams 


ILLUSTRATED BY HAROLD ANDERSON 


CHAPTER ONE 
On the Wilderness Trail 
ERGEANT MACLEOD of the Royal Northwest 


Mounted—Canada’s wonderful ‘‘crime crushers’ 

—paused and stood looking at the signs written 

in the snow all about him. They told him a 

story as plainly as though it were written for 
him in black and white. ‘‘Here’s where they started 
out after the storm,’’ he commented. 

The sergeant was ‘Red Coat”’ inname only now. For, 
in tps of the cocky red jacket, neatly fitting trousers 
and riding-boots, and jaunty cap cocked at an angle— 
the regular uniform—the officer’s athletic figure was 
now muffled in shapeless fur coverings, the clothes of the 
Arctic region. 

Nevertheless, he was still Officer Macleod, efficient 
sergeant of the Canadian Northwest Mounted Police 
Force, even through the thick disguise of heavy furs and 
snow-shod feet. And now he was standing with his 
faithful old .44-40 Winchester, cocked and ready, study- 
ing the tracks in the snow all about him. 

Close behind the big sergeant a dog team of six male- 
mute sledge dogs sat on their haunches with ears cocked 
expectantly. They, too, had seen the tracks in the snow. 
And beside the long sled stood a sixteen-year-old boy, 
ted-cheeked and sturdy, also with a rifle drawn from its 
sheath and ready, while, plowing forward on his snow- 
shoes on the back trail a few yards away was another big 
man, in dress and appearancea counterpart of the sergeant. 

The sergeant turned to the two companions, after a 
hasty glance at the sun, which, only a ‘‘yard or two” 
above the horizon even at midday at this time of year, 
Copyright 1928 by Perry Mason Company, Boston, Mass. 


was now just hiding its upper rim. ‘‘This trail is cold 
—three hours old, anyhow,’’ he announced. ‘‘So we 
might as well camp right here. What do you say, 
Dick?’’ He was watching the boy, with a little twinkle 
in his eye. 

The boy gave no verbal answer, but after sheathing his 
rifle turned to the dogs and busied himself with their 
harnesses. Meanwhile the sergeant had broken a path 
into a clump of firs with thickly clustered branches, 
knocked the snow from the limbs and cleared it away 
from the rather open space underneath. In half an 
hour’s time the dogs had been fed their ration of frozen 
fish, the kettle had boiled, and the little group were 
seated before a hot, blazing campfire, thoroughly enjoy- 
ing the thawed-out baked beans, bacon and black bread. 


VERYONE, even those almost.entirely ignorant of 
E the history, deeds and traditions of the Royal 
Canadian Northwest Mounted Police Force, the 
‘*Mounties,’’ or ‘‘Red Coats’’—or by whatever name of 
endearment and respect they are known—appreciates 
the almost uncanny efficiency of these officers; not any 
single or particular officer, but each and every one of 
them Their guiding motto is one without variation: 
(549) 
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“It’s the awful nights!’ Dick confided. ‘I sup- 
pose I can stand it—I've got to. But sometimes 
I almost wish that bullet had gone two feet higher 
than it did” [PAGE 552 


“Get your man!’’ Even though you must follow him 
to the ends of the earth, spend a king's ransom in money 
and the better part of a lifetime in doing it, the rule still 
holds: ‘‘Get your man!’’ There is no exception. 

This old, fixed rule was actively fermenting Sergeant 
Macleod’s system—had been doing so for many months, 
and over trackless miles. Now, with his man practically 
in sight, he would turn on full_power and hold straight 
ahead to the end. 

It was a peculiar situation, most unusual. ‘‘Rock’’ 
Wissler—trapper, gambler, camp-hanger—had killed 
and robbed a man just above the Canadian line at a place 
near the hunting-grounds and reservation of the Chey- 
enne Indians. Rock was familiar with these Indians 
and their territo So, after the killing, he had disap- 
peared northward into the Cheyenne region. 

At once Sergeant Macleod took up the chase and, 
alone, began searching the vast territory and examining 
the many and elusive inhabitants of the Cheyenne com- 
munity. But, baffled at every turn, mainly because he 
could not speak the language of these northern Indians, 
who knew neither English nor French, he had made a 
hasty return to the south to secure an interpreter. He 
felt sure the criminal would linger somewhere within the 
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friendly protection of the tribe during his 
absence. pe ie 
At first the officer met only with disap- 
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of Canada! The half-breed, Pete, must 
have been picked up somewhere in the 
Cheyenne country. 





pointment: there was no interpreter avail- 
able. What next? © 

A young plainsman, fresh from some of 
the Indian fights just over the border in the 
States, offered a possible solution. He 
told the officer that, living about ten miles 
below the line, was the very person he 
sought—a boy named Dick Webster, who 
had recently been a captive among the 
Cheyennes. He had been in some mix-ups 
between these Indians and the Blackfeet, 
had earned the name ‘‘Red Plume,’’ and 
had been dubbed a real Cheyenne warrior. 
Later on he had been adopted as a'son by 
the great chief, Gray Eagle, the head of 
this very northern tribe in which the crim- 
inal was hiding. 

Probably this boy could be easily in- 
duced to act as interpreter for the Red 
Coat. He was that kind of boy. And, 
anyhow, it would be just a lark for him, 
because the very name “‘Mountie’’ and the 
fame of those officers had spread into the 
remotest corners even of the hardy Chey- 
ennes’ country. 

Sergeant Macleod saddled his horse and 
rode over to have a parley with this In- 
dian-white boy, Dick. And the following 
day, this new official interpreter—who, at 
that, was a veteran scout and Indian 
fighter—rode away beside the officer up 
into the Cheyenne country to aid in catch- 
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and scattered. Furthermore, the pursued 
has every advantage over the pursuer in 
such a country. So that, after several 
weeks of wandering from one point to 
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The announcement produced an effect 
scarcely second to the surprising entrance 
of the sergeant and Red Plume. Murder- 
ers, criminals of any kind, were almost un- 

known on that far frontier. To have har- 
553 | bored one—probably two—even for a day, 
was disconcerting. What was to be done 


now? 
554 Sergeant Macleod explained further. 
First of all he would, by process of law, 
556 transform trapper Blair into an officer of 
the Royal Canadian Northwest Mounted 
Police, a deputy on temporary duty to as- 
559 sist in capturing the fugitive, Rock. 
Caleb's old, thumb-leaved Bible was 
brought out forthwith, and, standing with 
one hand resting on the book, the other 
raised, pees? Blair solemnly took the 
oath to uphold and keep the laws of the 
Dominion. The oath was administered by 
Sergeant Macleod, and the process of trans- 
formation was duly recorded on the pages 
of a grimy old book of the Great Company. 

Red Plume sat in awed silence as he 
watched this solemnity. It seemed like a 
565 | Play, unreal. Yet the roar of the storm 

through the trees of the trackless forests 
all about them, the errand of death that 
575 had lured them into this vast wilderness, 

the serious faces of this little group of sea- 
soned woodsmen—all this emphasized the 
real meaning of this seemingly childish 
game. 

“The storm will blow itself out b 
601 morning,’ old Mac had predicted. And, 
sure enough, when the first streaks of dawn 
lightened the east, there was the calm 
stillness of the frozen forests, interrupted 
by the frost snaps and the occasional crash 
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the Red Coat and his sturdy boy companion 
found themselves ‘running in circles’’— 
baffled. And now the northern winter 
was at hand, and they were far away up 
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of the Mounties. Sergeant Macleod, if he 
returned at all, would do so either with 
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had been up, making preparations. His 
harnesses had been inspected and placed 
upon the dogs, the sled packed to full ca- 
pacity, its load held in place by the lacing 
of thongs. Caleb from the storeroom had 
been handing out and recording supplies, 
618 | and helping with the final preparations; so 
that by the time Mac was ready to give 
the breakfast call everything was in mov- 
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his man or with proof that the man no 

longer existed. Yet here was his handicap, an almost 
insuperable difficulty, it seemed: he was responsible for 
the boy in his care. He could not leave him; he could 
not send him back through the wilderness. If the 
officer took Dick with him; it might be a year before 
they saw civilization again. Possibly they would 
never see it. 

‘“‘A penny for your thoughts, Sergeant,’’ Dick said 
impulsively to the officer one night as the Red Coat sat 
gazing into the glowing coals in the center of their 
smoky tepee. They were spending the night in the 
borrowed lodge of a Cheyenne family at the very north- 
ern extremity of the tribe's domain. Also, they had 
lost the last trace of the fugitive at this point. 

The big sergeant, at first evasive, had finally loosed his 
tongue and explained the situation. He had at last de- 
cided to give it up, return to headquarters and acknowl- 
edge defeat—and, he admitted, all because of the boy. 

There was a long pause after this. Dick had risen 
and stood looking earnestly at the officer. Then, im- 
pulsively, he exploded into a shout of laughter. If that 
was all the trouble, it was easily settled True, he was 
only a boy. But he was a frontier boy—the kind that 
“is grown up right from the start,’’ the kind that would 
stay with the officer to the bitter end, no matter how long 
it took or how far they went. 

An hour later the Cheyenne warrior who was their 
host and who, with his numerous family, occupied a 
tepee a few yards away, was roused unceremoniously 
from his slumbers. And shortly after the now wide- 
awake savage was sitting humped in his blanket beside 
the lodge fire of the two white guests, listening. What 
he heard, through interpreter Dick, was impressive, 
finally convincing. He was told very emphatically 
what would inevitably happen to anyone who aided 
any criminal wanted by the Mounted Force. And, 
knowing the truth of the officer’s statements, he had 
finally grunted the admission that the man they were 
seeking had left the tribal region a few days before 
headed for the north. 

‘There is only one place for him to go from here at 
this time of year,’’ the Mountie explained to the boy 
after the warrior had returned to his slumbers. ‘‘He 


could stay out in the forests, trapper fashion, if he is 
equipped for it and is a good enough woodsman. But 
he isn’t equipped. And so he must make for Mac- 
Dougal’s olats, the farthest northern post of the Hud- 
son’s Bay Company. There isn’t any other place to go.”’ 

So the following day man and boy had hurried away 
to the north, racing against the coming cold weather to 
reach the Hudson's Bay post before winter cut them off. 
It was a closely timed race. Indeed, the first blizzard of 
the season—the opening gun of winter—came upon them 
the very day of their arrival at the group of low, sturdy 
log buildings that represented the post of the Great 
Company. 


log-walled room that Sergeant Macleod and Dick 

made their way out of the now raging storm. Their 
coming was a complete surprise to the three men sitting 
about the great fireplace. 

Two of these, old Mac and the ancient Caleb, were 
known to Officer Macleod, at least by repute. The third 
was a stranger, a young woodsman, Jim Blair. But 
these three were equally enthusiastic in their welcome 
to the strangers. And while they danced about like 
delighted schoolboys, helping to unload packs and 
hasten their hospitality, they swung the kettle over the 
fireplace, threw venison and bear meat into the frypans, 
lighted tallow candles and prepared the universal token 
of welcome, a feast. Only once in many years did 
strangers ever drop thus out of the sky into MacDougal 
Post. 

Later, as they all sat about the fireplace eagerly asking 
and answering questions, the sergeant revealed his mis- 
sion. Had a stranger, answering to the description of 
Rock Wissler, passed that way? 

He had indeed Only two days before he had gone 
off to his trap lines—he and his partner, the half-breed, 
Pete—old Mac assured the officer. They had outfitted 
there at the post and departed into unknown parts for 
the winter’s trapping. What of it? 

Sergeant Macleod explained. The man they had out- 
fitted from the stores of the H. B. Company was a mur- 
derer wanted, for purposes of hanging, by the Dominion 


I was into a dark, somewhat smoky, but comfortable 


ing order. 

**Eat all you can today, boys, and a little more,’ the 
old man urged, and then added, significantly: ‘It may 
be the last time you will have a good chance to have a 
decent meal for some time.”’ 

The two officers and the boy acted enthusiastically 
upon the old man’s advice. Then, with many a good 
wish for ‘‘success and speedy return,’’ they left the 
two old men standing in the gateway while, with Ser- 
geant Macleod leading and breaking trail on his snow- 
shoes, Dick at his heels, and the new Officer Blair ‘‘mush- 
ing’ on the dog team, they disappeared into the forest. 

At first, for want of a better guide, they followed a 
“hunch” course—the hunch of Sergeant Macleod that 
the pair they were trailing had gone in a certain direc- 
tion. And, since this pair had shown no signs of appre- 
hension at the post, evidently believing that the pursuit 
had been abandoned, there were many reasons for be- 
lieving that they would travel leisurely So it was no 
great surprise to the three travelers when, just before 
nightfall, they had come upon the plain trail of the two 
fugitives. And now the three pursuers were passing 
their first night almost on the same spot where the two 
outlaws had camped a few hours before. 


N hour before daylight Sergeant Macleod roused 
his two companions from their sleeping-bags and 
made preparations for the start. And the moment 

it was light enough for trailing they renewed the pursuit. 

But now the order of their advance changed. The 
dog-team was turned over to Dick and kept somewhat 
in the rear. Sergeant Macleod, with his rifle unsheathed 
and carried in the hollow of his left arm ready for instant 
action, cautiously advanced on the right and a hundred 
yards in advance, while Blair covered the left in the same 
manner. 

Suddenly, without the slightest warning, two shots 
rang out on the left, out of the thick screen of the spruce. 
Instantly other shots followed, echoed now by the sullen 
bark of Sergeant Macleod’s old .44-40. 

At the first shot, Officer Blair had stumbled forward 
headforemost and lay still in the snow. In the same 
moment the leader of the dog-team, after one snarl of 
surprise, had collapsed in his tracks and lay writhing 
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A cautious peep around the corner showed the short, sturdy figure of Rock humped over close to the door and growling his demands, while Indian Joe stood just behind 


and gasping in the reddening snow. Instantly another 
shot clipped a piece from the harness of the second dog. 
The assailants, evidently as yet unaware of the presence 
of a third man, were attempting to disable the dog-team. 
Even though they failed in destroying their human pur- 
suers, they would foil the pursuit by eliminating the dogs. 
Probably this part of the attack had been delegated 
to Pete, the half-breed. And he was doing his work 
well, for another shot stretched the second dog on the 
snow. 

By that time the boy’s repeater, a duplicate of Ser- 
geant Macleod’s .44-40, but lighter and of smaller cali- 
ber, had come into action. Dick had located the sniper 
by the puffs of smoke. In a moment the head and 
shoulders of a man appeared from behind the tree, and 
instantly there was a puff of smoke, and the rifle report. 
Simultaneously Dick pulled the trigger, so that the two 
reports sounded as one. 

At the moment of firing, the boy felt a sharp stab in 
his leg. But as he dropped into the snow he saw the 
head of the man behind the tree jerk backward, the arms 
flop downward, and the body crumple in the snow. His 
shot had gone true. 

The next Dick remembered was a feeling of cold on his 
cheek. Then, as he opened his eyes, he looked into those 
of Sergeant Macleod leaning over him And, after a 
moment or two, he realized that it was the officer’s voice 
coming from far away, but drawing closer. 

_ “Dick, boy, he got you,’’ he heard the big officer say- 
ing, as he rubbed snow on the boy’s still pale cheek. 
a after a moment: ‘‘But you got him—got him 
right.” 

_ By this time the boy was getting hold of himself, rally- 
ing from the momentary shock that follows a heavy 
bullet wound. He raised himself on his hands and at- 
tempted to rise. But he found that a sharp pain stabbed 
him in the leg whenever he moved it. 

Sergeant Macleod was examining the wound gently 
and carefully. ‘‘Not the bone, thank God!"’ he volun- 
teered after a moment. ‘‘But clean through, and right 
alongside it.”’ 

‘Where's Blair?’’ the boy asked. 

The sergeant shook his head, and did not reply as he 
bound his handkerchief tightly about Dick’s thigh. 


“Gone on—ahead, poor Blair has,’’ he said presently. 
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him, on the edge of the narrow platform 


“Your shot was just a little too late, Dick. One of 
them got Blair in his tracks, the first shot. Then the 
half-breed got you in the leg. But you got him.” 

The bandaging was now completed, and at once the 
sergeant turned to the sledge and began unloading, 
throwing the packages hurriedly off into the snow. And 
now Dick noted that the officer had on only one snow- 
shoe. 

‘What about Rock?”’ the boy asked after a moment. 

The sergeant paused in his work, spreading his hands 
in a gesture of utter disgust. ‘Gone! Gone, and with- 
out a scratch, I think!’’ he declared. ‘‘A shot ripped 
the toe frame and lacings of one of my shoes and I pt n't 
follow. But I'll get him yet, never fear—you and I, 
Dick,’’ the officer blurted savagely. ‘‘He’s bottled him- 
self up for the winter up here. And long before that 
your leg will be all well. And Mister Rock will pay 
well for what he has done to poor Blair.”’ 


The big officer was winking and swallowing hard as 


he now came over to the boy and unlaced and removed 
his snowshoes. Then he brought the sledge around and 
helped Dick to arrange himself comfortably in his sleep- 
ing-bag. The boy's leg was numb and useless, but as 
yet was giving him little pain. 

This done, the sergeant guided the dog-team to where 
poor Blair lay and reverently placed the body on the 
sledge. Not a word was spoken while this sad task was 
under way—the feelings of both man and boy were too 
tense for expression. Then, when all was ready, Ser- 
geant Macleod gave the word of command to the dogs, 
and, with his help at the gee-pole to push and guide the 
heavy load, they began the slow journey back to the 
post. 

The four remaining dogs of the team needed neither 
guidance nor urging. Back-trailing toward home was 
incentive enough to keep them straining at the traces; 
and following their broken-out trail mt god day before 
made traveling relatively easy, even with this extra- 
heavy load. 

Nevertheless, it was midnight when the sergeant stag- 
gered up to the heavy door of the post and shouted and 
pounded to rouse old Mac and old Caleb. 

From then on until daylight the dingy old post was 
the scene of fervid activity. Several times the usual 
quota of candles were lighted, a full half-dozen at once. 
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For Sergeant Macleod must have hot water, and clean 
cloths, and plenty of light for dressing Dick’s badly 
punctured thigh. Then came a trying time for Dick. 
Aside from the Bible, there was no reading matter 
whatever in the place, except a year-old copy of an 
almanac. And even if there had been, it would have 
been almost impossible for the wounded boy to spend 
very much time reading. For such daylight as there 
was came only during the few hours each day when the 
sun skimmed along the horizon and spent itself in passing 
through the little windows and across the dingy room. 


R a few days this dull idleness really made little 
difference to the boy. His pain and exhaustion oc- 
cupied his full time. But by the end of the fifth day 

the strain was beginning to tell. 

‘“How long did you say I must keep quiet?’’ he asked 
the sergeant, just as Caleb was lighting one of the smoky 
dips at the fire to relieve the gloom sufficiently so that 
he might complete nat phar es of the evening meal. 

The big officer looked at the boy with understanding 
apprehension. He realized fully the import of that 
question. 

“Twenty or he said simply. 
are gone already.” 

‘‘Twenty days!’ the boy repeated. 
them gone! Gee!’ 

For three days following nothing more was said. But 
Sergeant Macleod was watching and thinking. He 
lived Dick’s routine with the boy, sat beside his bunk 
in the morning in the blinking firelight while Caleb and 
Mac prepared the breakfast—always fried meat, some- 
times sour-dough bread, sometimes raised muffins. Then 
the four or five hours of daylight, during which the old 
men pottered about their work, in and out,—looking 
after the dogs, getting in the wood, shoveling paths,— 
listless, aimless work, but something to occupy their 
minds and bodies. Then the preparation of supper in 
the frypans and Dutch oven. And, at last, the long, long 
night. 

ia two o'clock in the morning of the ninth day some- 
thing roused the officer from his sleep. Without mov- 
ing, except to turn his head, he could look into Dick’s 
bunk. To his surprise he saw that the boy was wide- 
awake—awake, staring into space, a look of abject 
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misery on his face. For an hour the officer watched; 
and during that time there was no change in the boy’s 
expression. The only movement he made was to shift 
his hands—clasping them back of his head for a few 
moments, dropping them at his sides, clasping them over 
his chest—the routine of the restless, sleepless vigil. 

At the end of an hour the sergeant could bear it no 
longer. With a little cough, as though just awakening, 
he rose from his bunk and came and stood before the 
fire. Instantly the boy sensed that the officer had been 
watching him, that he understood. 

“It’s the awful nights!’’ Dick confided. ‘“‘I suppose I 
can stand it—I've got to. But sometimes, Sergeant— 
sometimes I almost wish that bullet—well, had gone 
about two feet higher than it did.” 

That morning, when Caleb and Mac finally finished 
their long night’s sleep, they found the officer and the 
boy still talking. And then, breakfast finished, in the 
old trading-room back of the sleeping quarters, there was 
a secret conference. Caleb, Mac and Sergeant Macleod 
were present. 

At the end of an hour Sergeant Macleod was saying: 
“I tell you it’s a matter of life and death. It’s got to be 
done.” 

“I know, I know,’’ old Caleb nodded, his wrinkled 
face troubled. ‘‘We've got to keep him from thinking 
of himself.’’ 

*“We've got to ae him occupied with the stories of 
the country that we know,”’ said the sergeant. 

‘*But what do I know to tell him, a young boy,” said 
old Caleb, troubled still. ‘*All I know is things of years 
ago that happened in out-of-the-way places, where I’ve 
spent all my life, like Mac—things about life at the old 

sts—— 

“Just the things! Just the very things a boy like Dick 
will be eager to hear, to take his mind off himself. You 
and Mac have hundreds of stories. How about Duroc? 
How about when David MacGregor’s traps were robbed? 
Hundreds? There’s thousands!’’ 

**But I'm no story-teller——’’ began old Mac, feebly. 

“Up till now,”’ Sergeant Macleod amended, with a 
chuckle. ‘‘But you're going to be.”’ . 

The sergeant was right. For the next fifteen days old 
Mac held up his end of the newly appointed Committee 
on Recreation. 


: ES tenichnenes — - — 


CHAPTER TWO 


The Tragedy of the New Snow 


AVE you ever been snow-blind?’’ old Caleb asked 
Dick the following evening after supper. 
The boy laughed and shook his head. ‘‘Why?”’ 
he asked the old man. ‘‘Is it so bad?”’ 

Caleb deliberated before he answered. 

‘Yes, snow-blindness is always bad—for the eyes,’’ he 
said. ‘But sometimes it is good for the soul. I knew 
of sucha case once It cured a man of another complaint 
that was even worse than snow-blindness.”’ 


T happened right here in this region (began the old 
man, as he leaned back), during the winter that fol- 
lowed the wonderful dry autumn when no snow fell 

until more than a month later than had ever been known 
before. In fact, it was that long brown spell that made 
possible the whole thing, since it enabled the man who 
was robbing David MacGregor’s traps to cover his tracks 
and conceal the fact that he was robbing David at all. 

You must understand that robbing traps is an unpar- 
donable crime in the great North Woods. It is also a 
very unusual one. But David convinced the factor that 
his traps were really being robbed, although he hadn't 
the remotest notion who the thief might be. It must be 
an Indian or a half-breed, of course, for white trappers 
do not steal from one another. 

So the factor sent word to all the white trappers in his 
territory, asking them to come for a conference in the 
post trading-room on an evening a week later, but keep- 
ing this meeting a secret from the Indians. 

At the meeting held secretly in the trading-room that 
night, Joe Marquard, whose trapping grounds were close 
to David's, told of seeing an Indian hanging about this 
vicinity at various times. Joe was not sure about the 
identity of this Indian, but strongly suspected that it 
was a comparatively new arrival—an Indian called Tom, 
who had come to us the year before with his brother 
from one of the agencies lying outside our territory. 
We felt sure that none of the other Indians in the vicinity 
would steal from the traps, because most of them knew 
the relentlessness of the Hudson’s Bay Company and the 
length and strength of its arm. 

As Joe Marquard’s trapping grounds lay close to those 
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of David, Joe volunteered to catch the prowler, or two 
of them, if Tom’s brother was mixed up in it. But ten 
days passed without Joe’s getting any chance to use his 
rifle; and yet David's traps were certainly robbed during 
that time. 

And all this time Indian Tom was loafing about the 
post, or hunting, apparently entirely unconcerned, and 
not suspecting that death in the form of Joe Marquard 
with his old Hudson’s Bay gun was dogging his footsteps 
everywhere. And then the big snowstorm came that 
put an end to the trap-robbing, and an end to our hopes 
of catching the thief. 

Now it happened that this first snowstorm caught Joe 
Marquard clear out at the far end of his trapping |-ne, 
eight long hours’ walk from his ‘‘home shanty’’; that 
is, eight long hours’ walk on the bare ground or on snow- 
shoes, but about three times that for Joe, as his snow- 
shoes were at the other end of the line. That didn’t worry 
Joe any, of course, as he had his rifle and his axe with him. 
It merely meant that he must flounder along for three days 
instead of one, visiting his traps as he age them. 

It proved to be slower work than he had expected, 
though, on account of a peculiarly distressing kind of 
headache which developed about the middle of the after- 
noon. This was something Joe had never experienced 
before, and it annoyed him intensely. The pain seemed 
to increase little by little, and became so blinding that 
he grew careless about picking his way. He staggered 
about, making little headway; and finally, to cap the 
climax, he broke through the ice of a hidden stream, 
dampened the powder in his horn and spoiled his supply 
of matches. But there was still the one charge remain- 
ing in his gun; and he could do without matches, as, of 
course, he had his flint and steel outfit for fire-making, 
which no one ever went without. However, he decided 
to run no more risks. So he pitched camp and, too mis- 
erable to cook supper, tied his head up in his bandana, 
rolled into his blanket and went to sleep. 

He didn’t sleep well, though, tossing about, with eyes 
hurting and Secthacie growing worse all the time. And 
in this condition it seemed to him the longest fight he 
had ever lived through, and that daylight would never 
come. So finally, he decided to get up and sit beside 
his campfire until morning. 

[CONTINUED ON PAGE 571] 
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The Hundred Million Dollar Gift 


And the boy from Serbia who gave it to America 


NDOMITABLE, unresting, uphill march,’ the 
young men of Princeton heard Dean West say, as 
they stood assembled under the elms on a June day 
in 1924. Curious eyes were turned upon a dis- 
tinguished stranger. ‘‘Let every discouraged young 

American take heart and follow his lead,’’ Dean West 
concluded, and conferred an honorary degree. 

Eyes lighted at that, for many knew this man’s name, 
and story. But none, among these who had come from 
some of America’s best homes into four golden college 
years, could have had a hint of his thoughts at that 
moment. Inspired by victories in classroom and on 
playing field, they looked forward into a world of warm 
promise. His thoughts turned backward, almost half 
a century. 

He saw himself sleeping under a Princeton elm, near 
buildings which reminded him of a monastery; he saw 
that tattered boy awaken, pull from under his coat a loaf 
of bread, his breakfast, and munch with great joy while 
he pondered a marvelous dream he had dreamed. In that 
dream, a sixteen-year-old Serbian boy, without trade or 
friends and of scant scholarship, had seen himself raised 
to honor at this very spot. 

When he could, he wrote to his mother about that 
dream; and, to encourage her, he said it was an omen. 

She had been so determined that he must become a man 
wise in the lore of books. She had been his first teacher; 
but when his letter arrived she had to take it to the 
village priest and have it read to her. She could not 
read or write. Mother Pupin had taught her boy 
Michael for as long as she could, out of the lore stored 
in the retentive memory of an intelligent but untutored 
Serbian peasant. 

Another teacher had been Baba Batikin, an aged man 
who had fought against Napoleon, and who told stories 
of the wars of three centuries, although to him also the 
printed page was a locked mystery. From this minstrel, 
who recited the warlike ballads of the Serbian race, 
young Michael Pupin first heard of a strange land called 
America, and of a man there called Lincoln, who seemed 
to him very like the ‘‘Prince Marko’’ of old Serbia, who 
had fought ever for the weak and against all oppressors. 

From .this obscure Serbian village of Idvor, located 
upon a plateau on the frontier of Austria, Michael 
Pupin rose to be one of the world’s foremost inventors, 
a great scholar, a friend of Presidents—and a rich man., 
His life is a triumph for America. Herbert Hoover might 
have been speaking of Doctor Pupin when he said: 

“In no other country could a boy from a country 
village, without inheritance or influential friends, look 
forward with unbounded hope.” 

In that tiny village, sons of other mothers did not look 
forward with unbounded ope. But when the village 
school irked young Pupin wich its reading and writing 
and arithmetic, which were so much less interesting than 
the “‘history’’ that came to him from the minstrel, 
Mother Pupin urged her boy onward. 

‘“Knowledge,’’ that devout woman said, ‘‘is the golden 
ladder over which we climb to heaven.”’ 
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The hundred million dollar gift; the simple coil that has saved the 
American perme millions of dollars. The photograph shows how re- 
ave reduced the size of the coil since its development in 1904 
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And then she pleaded with the boy's father to send him 
to school in a bigger village, fifteen miles away, where 
there were better teachers who might fire her son’s im- 
agination with other subjects, “‘brain food for his 
hungry head.” 

In this other school Michael learned for the first time 
that a man named Benjamin Franklin had drawn elec- 
tricity out of the air with a kite, and that thunder was 
not the rumbling of Elijah’s car across the heavens. But 
when he displayed his new knowledge in his village his 
father was very angry at him for questioning the old 
legend; as well he might have been, for those neighbors 
around the Pupin fireside that evening showed by. their 
faces that they were shocked at this heresy. 





By Earl ‘Reeves 


During the summers of his years in Idvor, Michael 
Pupin learned the arts of the herdsman. To one of these 
arts the world owes much. Moreover, it is an art which 
any boy may try to master. 

The Idvor herd was guarded in the night grazing by a 
herdsman and a score of boys. It was threatened by 
cattle thieves who hid in a great cornfield and watched 
for ‘‘strays’’ which might be driven away to a distant 
village. 

To guard against this the boys had to run a picket line, 
and they needed to be able to signal without being heard. 
They knew, without knowing why it was so, that they 
could stick their long-handled knives into the ground, lie 
flat and press an ear to the knife handle and hear not only 
the footsteps of any thieves but the movements of their 
own cattle as well. Moreover, a row of boys, so placed, 
could, by thumping knife handles, send signals to each 
other which did not travel through the air, and -which 
could not be heard by any thieves who might be crouched 
in ambush. 

This mystic ‘‘wireless telegraph’’ Michael mastered 
between wrestling matches and trials of strength. He 


learned the Serbian dances and, finally, how to play the 


Serbian flute. Here again he became conscious of a 
mystery. He could fee} the sound of the flute. 

Michael sought in the Bible and in the ballads of his 
people for an explanation of these seeming miracles and 
in the autumn carried his problems in physics to his 
teacher in the distant village. The teacher could not 
answer Michael’s questions, nor could another wise man 
of the village; so that by Christmas time they had de- 
cided to urge that the lad from Idvor be sent to the 
famous schools at Prague. 


He Ran Away to America 


Clad in sheepskin coat and cap, and clutching awk- 
ward bundles, Michael Pupin began his first journey from 
home, took his first steamboat ride, saw his first train, 
looked upon an emperor's palace, on an altogether 
marvelous suspension bridge, and was overawed, cursed 
and bullied by gold-braided railroad officials. 

In Prague, Michael Pupin, herdsman son of a peasant 
and lover of open spaces and of gentle-mannered folk, 
lived in a garret room, studied barely enough to pass and 
grew steadily more rebellious against Germans made 
domineering by their recent victory in the war with 
France. 

Finally he resolved to run away to America. He sold 
his books and his clothing. He had seen pictures of 
naked American Indians; so he also sold his fur coat and 
cap, secure in the belief that he should not need them. 
And when he had hoarded his all he was just able to 
buy steerage passage from Hamburg. 

He did not know that he was supposed to provide his 
own bedding roll, though it would not have mattered 
if he had known, as he had no money with which to buy 

mattress and blanket. During a two- 

-: weeks’ voyage through blustering March 
weather he huddled miserably close to the 
smokestack. Even his hat blew overboard; 
and after that he wore a Turkish fez. 


A knowledge of ‘‘Uncle Tom’s Cabin,”’. 


read in translation, a comparison of Lincoln 
to the famed Prince Marko, and an am- 
bitious, boyish discussion of a desire to 
emulate Benjamin Franklin in electrical 
experimentation—these were high points 
revealed in the inspection of young Pupin 
by immigration officials. He had no 
money, he had no trade, he had no English, 
he had no friends—none anywhere in all 
America; and by virtue of these things 
young Pupin should have been sent back 
to Europe, under a strict interpretation of the immigra- 
tion laws. But one of the examiners had lost a leg in the 
Union army. On him the immigrant boy made a profound 
a so that it was, in a way, Abraham Lincoln 
and ‘*‘Uncle Tom’’ who pulled Michael through the 
gates to America. 

Once landed on American soil, he walked two blocks 
eastward and stood looking with awe upon the turmoil 
of the lower end of Broadway. 

Jeering newsboys email him, and one knocked 
his fez into the gutter. Quick as a flash, he knocked the 
boy down, then turned to defend himself against the rest. 
To his surprise, they did not attack, but cheered him. He 
was astounded: he had met the American spirit of ‘‘fair 
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play,”’ and it was 
a lesson he carried 
with himeverafter. 

Picture him 
standing there, as 
he often had said, 
“‘the greenest of 
greenhorns,’’— he 
started from 
scratch if ever a 
boy did,—and then 
recall Dean West’s 
words: “Let every 
discouraged young 
American take 
heart.”” Few in- 
deed would have 
picked him out 
then for an “‘in- 
domitable, unrest- 
ing, uphill march.” 

A German farmer 
picked him out, 
however, asa likely 
looking ‘‘hand,” 
—he was big and 
stron g,—and 
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Michael was glad to find himself hired. He had not by 
that time so much as a penny: he had spent his only 
nickel for prune pie in New York—only to discover that 
it should have been called prune-seed pie. 

On a Delaware farm young Pupin learned more about 
America, again to his amazement. He was given an iron 
bed, with springs, clean sheets and warm blankets! In- 
credible also, his employer ‘‘gave him a lift’’ on the way 
home from church! He spoke kindly, asked the peasant 
boy to dinner with the family! The daughter of the 
house spoke to him as an equal! Moreover, she began 
teaching him English: this America was a strange place! 

Later, like Benjamin Franklin, he trudged the streets 
of Philadelphia, hunting a job; but, unlike his hero, he 
failed to find fortune there. 

New York was in the grip of the hard times which 
followed the panic of ‘73; and after his return there 
young Pupin on many an occasion tightened his belt 
upon a growing appetite which he fed sparingly. Jobs 
were so few that men raced across the city with morning 
oon clutched in their hands, striving to be first at the 

oor of firms which advertised for help. 

During one winter he managed to live chiefly because 
he followed coal trucks about and offered to carry a ton 
of coal from sidewalk to cellar for fifty cents. He would 
then suggest that the cellar needed cleaning or painting. 
But very often his diet was restricted to bean soup and 
brown bread, bought at the Bowery Mission for five 
cents. Evenings he haunted Cooper Union library. 
But memories of his Princeton experience caused young 
Pupin to be dissatisfied with the life of an East-Sider. 
How, he thought, could he ever hope to enter any college 
if his associations had heen only of the lowest? 

He lived in West Street after that, and got a job in a 
cracker factory; and the Sunday Sun and the Scientific 
American, read by the aid of a pocket dictionary, were 
his “‘courses in science."" But consider this: he was 
living as a boy when Edison was struggling with the 
electric light, the motor, the gramaphone, he read the 
news of the discovery, or the invention, of these wonder- 
toys, so soon to revolutionize the world. 

He took a course in American history, as he explained 
it, by attending the Philadelphia Centennial, the “world’s 
fair’’ of 1876. He gloried in Lincoln’s *‘Gettysburg 
Address’’ and ‘“Thanatopsis’’—and breathlessly watched 
William Cullen Bryant himself walk down Broadway to 
the office of the Evening Post, of which he was the editor. 
He saw President Hayes and marveled that he dressed 
just like everybody else, adorned by none of the gilt and 
tinsel so common in Europe. And when a companion 
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A better soldier 


GOOD soldier obeys orders. 
knows when to disobey them. Neither of 
these thoughts was in the minds of the Big 
Four of Jordan as they set forth from the 
Alpha Omega house, the first Saturday in 

November, for the gymnasium to dress for the big game 


with mighty Michigan. Hatless, wearing ruddy crim- 
son ‘‘]’’ sweaters for coats, Les Moore, Billy Armstrong, 
Jake Hilligoss and Jim Byers approached the struggle 
with foreboding. 

“Boy, I wish Coach Phillips hadn’t been sick,” 
lamented Big Jake. 

“If we had him here, we could take these big guys,” 
Billy declared. 

“This Goodwin is a pain in the neck,’’ Les Moore 
growled. ‘“‘If everybody in the Far West plays his kind 
of football, they must have a sweet time seeing who'll 
win on fumbles and errors.”’ 

Les referred to Coach Charlie Goodwin, who had 
arrived the first week of the season to take charge of the 
squad when Coach Phillips became sick. Goodwin, 
a heavy-handed, husky-voiced fellow, was making the 
most common mistake known to football coaches and 
insisted‘on driving it through. He tried to fit his ma- 
terial to his style of game, instead of fitting his game to 
the abilities of his material. 

‘Listen, you fellows,”’ spoke up Byers; “you'd better 
get this stuff all out of your systems. We’re playing 
football for Coach Goodwin, and it’s up to us to play 
the game he wants.”’ 

“I’m playing football for Jordan University,’’ mut- 
tered Hilligoss. 

“Well, you've got to play Goodwin's football, this 
year, and you might as well make up your mind to it,”’ 
Jimmy argued. “‘Besides, we haven't lost a game yet, 
and we may have a chance today.” 

“Didn't lose, but Ohio certainly should have done 
better than tie us,’’ said Les Moore. ‘‘We had all the 
luck in the world. And say, listen, you're a bird to be 
sticking up for this coach, after the way he’s shoved 
you around; used this green, dumb Teddy Hogan at 
quarter most of the time. A blind man could see all he’s 
got on you is size.” 

“‘Just the same, Goodwin's the boss, and you guys 
remember it,’’ said Jim, stubbornly. ‘‘Our gang hasn't 
got hold of his style of football yet, but what he says 


goes. If I’m in there at quarter, I'll certainly play what: 


he wants played—all the fancy, lockstep, jigstep, fancy 
dress-pattern plays I can remember. Why? Because he’s 
the doctor, and orders is orders.”’ 

‘“*Yeah?’’ drawled Armstrong. 
you ask me.” 

“That's a hot one,’’ chuckled Moore, and Hilligoss 
joined him in the laughter at Billy's sarcasm. 

Busy with thoughts in anticipation of the hard battle 
ahead of them, the four boys quit talking as they 
neared the gymnasium. pin the great crowds were 
swarming over the campus in the direction of the 


“Orders disorders, if 


A new eleven, all fighting 
mad, swept to the attack 


stadium. The parking field was filling with honking 
motor-cars. Interest in the game was keen. 

All four of the boys were juniors, in their second year 
on the squad. Hilligoss and Moore, the latter a half- 
back, were regulars on the eleven, as in their sophomore 
year. Armstrong, who had subbed at end his first season, 
was now playing right end regularly. And Byers, the 
best football player of the quartet, was subbing at 
quarterback after having starred as first-string quarter in 
his sophomore season. He, more than any of the others, 
was entitled to resent the new director’s system, but it 
was not in his makeup to turn bitter or resentful. 

He felt in his heart that he could run the team better 
than young Teddy Hogan, and he knew he could forward- 
pass as well and tackle better in the open field. But 
Hogan outweighed him more than twenty pounds, and 
Coach Goodwin preferred to use the sophomore. 

“Luck, kid,’’ whispered Les, as they threaded their 
way through the corridor of the big gym, and entered 
the Varsity dressing-room. “‘Hope you get in.” 

Jimmy really did not expect to play, except as a substi- 
tute for Hogan, and yet, half an hour later when Coach 
Goodwin was calling off the line-up before taking the 
squad to the field, he felt a pang of disappointment. 
*‘Hogan, quarter,’’ boomed Goodwin's voice. ‘Moore 
and Richwine, halves; Captain Ellis, full. Now then, 
everybody. All got the signals down pat?”’ 

Nobody answered, aloud, but several ducked their 
heads. 

““Hilligoss, remember where you pass on all these 
playse”’ 

“I think so,”’ Jake replied, quietly. 

“Everybody remember, three-count on the three-plays; 
four-count on’ the four-plays. Everybody shift on time— 
make it like clockwork,’’ adjured Goodwin. ‘‘Only 
way to win football games is through system. If you'll 
work these plays perfectly, you can take Michigan, or 
anybody else.”’ 

‘Fat chance, when we can’t even work em right in 
signal practice,’’ thought Jimmy, disconsolately. 

Busy with his thoughts, Jimmy did not notice that 
Les Moore, who usually ran out on the field with him, 
was chumming it with Captain Bo Ellis, the huge full- 
back. If he had seen it, he would never have dreamed 
what Les was whispering about. Only the game itself 
would reveal this secret to him. 


HE team, greeted with an uproar of cheers, ran 
through a few limbering-up plays, scattered to 
kick and pass the ball, and then returned to the 
sidelines to huddle around Goodwin while Ellis went out 
to meet the officials and the Michigan captain for the 
toss-up. Michigan won and chose to receive the kick. 
Goodwin said a few words and sent the team out to line 
up along the forty-yard line, then made his way to the 
bench. 
““Byers,’’ he called. ‘‘Here, with me.”’ 
Jimmy rose from his seat on the bench and went to 
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the coach's side, crowding into a space made for him 
at Goodwin's orders. 

‘“Want you here where we can talk things over,”’ said 
Goodwin, his eyes on the field. Jimmy knew that 
Goodwin's idea was to give him suggestions as to 
Michigan weaknesses, so that, if he went into the game, 
he would know what to do. But, having sat beside the 
coach through parts of several games, he realized that 
the idea was futile; for Goodwin invariably spent his 
time raging at his own men for misusing his intricate 
formations. 

Jimmy suffered, Goodwin raged, and the great Jordan 
throng of rooters agonized over the game throughout 
the first half, because Jordan was on the defensive all the 
time. Every man except Hogan had played at least a 
year of Varsity ball, and this experience stood them in 
good stead. Michigan was on the attack most of the 
time, but Jordan’s strong, hard-fighting defense re- 
peatedly staved off calamity. 

““Hogan’s calling ‘em right,’’ groaned Goodwin. 
“‘Why can’t that gang put these plays over?”’ 

“We're holding them,”’ said Jimmy. 

“But we're not taking that old ball down the field,’’ 
Goodwin wailed. ‘Those plays will gain if they're 
done right. Why can’t the boys work them?”’ 

“If you ask me—"’ began Jimmy. 

“Who's asking you?’’ Goodwin demanded, glaring. 
Time was out, and play halted for a moment. ‘‘Well, 
why, why?” he aiined. suddenly changing his attitude. 

“Well, I think it is because the boys haven't got these 
plays down pat, yet,’’ began Jimmy, hesitating some- 
what. ‘‘They’re thinking so hard about their counts 
and their steps, and so on, that they don’t get into the 
real fight of the thing. They’re working so hard on the 
motions that they don’t play any football.”’ 

“Don’t be so dumb; if they get the motions, they're 
bound to get the football,’’ sneered Goodwin, turning 
back to watch the resumption of play. 

But he saw only more of the same, Michigan grinding 
and smashing down into Jordan territory only to be 
stopped by the fighting, stubborn Jordan defense. 

Jordan hearts were in Jordan mouths repeatedly as 
Michigan ground along with small but steady gains, 
fearing momentarily that the defense might crack or 
Michigan flash a long gain. 

Midway in the second period Michigan took quick 
advantage of a Jordan mistake. A Michigan variation 
of the old criss-cross play behind the line brought the 
ball around outside lee end, with two men ahead of the 
ball runner. Big Jake Hilligoss rushed out and bowled 
over one man, and Les Moore, making a desperate effort 
to get the runner, could only collide hard with the other 
interferer. The ball runner flashed into the open, run- 
ning hard toward the Jordan goal line. It was the first 
time Michigan had shaken a man loose to pass the 
secondary defense. Jordan throats opened to a roar of 
warning for Hogan, playing safety. Coach Goodwin, 
unable to restrain himself, stood up and shouted at the 
sophomore quarter. And Jimmy Byers, safety man by 
long habit, slid off the bench a unconsciously crouched 
as if to make the tackle himself. 

On went the Michigan runner, going strongly. Hogan 
held his ground an instant and then, nervous and excited, 
suddenly shot forward for the tackle. There was his mis- 
take. He missed, for the runner shifted only ever so little 
to one side and sped past him. Arms outstretched, grasp- 
ing only the air, Hogan fell on his face, and Michigan 
rooters set up a cheer as their man raced over the goal 
for a touchdown. 

Jordan rooters found scant encouragement, a moment 
later, when Billy Armstrong flung his long lean form in 
front of the attempted place kick, blocking the extra 
point. Michigan had only six points, but then Jordan had 
none and had shown no signs of scoring any. 

**Missed, missed,’’ Goodwin muttered to himself. ‘An 
open field, clear shot, and the kid missed tackle.”’ 

“Byers, Byers,’’ shouted a few Jordan rooters. 

“Here, kid,”” growled Goodwin, ‘‘do you run at a 
man, when you're playin’ safety?”’ 

“I try to make him come to me,”’ said Jim. 

“Look, go in there, quick,’’ Goodwin exclaimed. 
“Get our gang together and make ‘em take that leather 
down the field. Whip ‘em into shape.”’ 

‘Michigan's tackles look weak to me, sir,”’ said 
Jimmy, fastening his headgear. ‘‘May I go after 
them?”’ 

‘*You use my stuff, the plays we've been working on,” 
Goodwin ordered. 

“Yes, sir,’’ said Jimmy and raced out on the field. 

“Tough on Hogan, poor kid,”’ thought Jimmy, as he 
reached the referee. “‘Byers for Hogan, sir,”” he reported. 
“Quarterback.” . 
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In a jiffy the complexion of the battle changed. Jordan 
warriors welcomed their old buddy back into the ranks 
and went after Michigan with a new spirit. Michigan 
kicked off, and Ellis, under the goal posts, brought the 
ball up to the twenty-five-yard line. There, on first 
down, Jimmy called for a punt, and Moore responded 
with a beautiful long spiral. All Jordan was up the 
field under the kick, which eluded the Michigan safety. 
Billy Armstrong downed the ball on Michigan's twenty- 
three-yard line. 

Fighting like demons, Jordan's battlers held two 
plays without gain, and Michigan kicked. Jimmy 
caught the ball and raced back to midfield with it before 
he was nailed. Up like a flash and barking a signal hur- 
riedly, he got off a nice forward pass to Armstrong for a 
twenty-yard gain before Michigan had settled down and 
recovered from her surprise. Two more of Goodwin's 
plays netted eight yards, but on a third Ellis erred in his 
count of his steps and muddled the formation. Jordan's 
ball, fourth down, on Michigan's twenty-four-yard line. 

Forward pass, on the chance of a touchdown, or try for 
field goal, to net three points. Touchdown might go, 
but even so, the point afterward might be missed, leaving 
a tie score. Byers thought quickly. Three points now, 
a touchdown later, and—he yelled a signal. New forma- 
tion. Jimmy stooped to catch the ball, and Les Moore 
was back. Hilligoss passed nicely, Jimmy spotted the 
ball, and big Les booted it square and on the line! 

Goal! Michigan 6, Jordan 3. The crowd cheered 
lustily, for this looked more like the Jordan football 
eleven. 

““Let’s go, gang,’’ yelled Jimmy. But just before the 
next kick-off time was called, ending the first half. 
“Get ‘em next half,’’ shouted Jimmy defiantly, as the 
team trotted off the field to the rest room of the stadium. 

‘Here, Byers, and Ellis,’’ growled Goodwin when they 
were inside the room and trainers were ministering to 
cuts and’bruises. ‘‘What’s the idea, kicking a field goal? 
Three points don’t win this game!’’ 

“No, sir, but a tie doesn’t win it, either,’ panted 
Jimmy, wiping his face. ‘Touchdown next half will 
give us a clear edge.”’ 

‘How do you figure a touchdown when these dumb- 
bells can’t work these plays?’’ demanded Goodwin. 
‘After this, you shoot for the touchdown, hear?”’ 

“We'd have had one this time if I hadn’t bulled that 
formation,’’ put in Captain Ellis. ‘‘Had ‘em on the run, 
and I counted my steps wrong.” 

“Coach, their tackles are not very good,’’ said Jimmy. 
“If you'd let me get ‘em spread out with your plays, and 
then shoot—!"’ 

“You stick to what you've got,’ Goodwin ordered. 
“Work those plays, and work ‘em right. If you do, you 
can wipe up that outfit. You stay in there, Byers, till 
you blow, see? Pull one boner, and out you come!"’ 

The third period passed. Into the 
fourth they went, fighting hammer and 
tongs, Jordan rooters screaming and 
praying for a score to win the game. 
But still the Jordan eleven maundered 
lackadaisically through the intricate 
plays, as if counting the right number of 
steps was the most important thing in 
the world. 

Then came, after ten minutes of the 
fourth period, with Michigan fighting 
doggedly to hold that 6-to-3 lead, a 
change, a crisis. Michigan had punted, 
and Byers had carried the ball back to 
the Michigan forty-five-yard line, fight- 
ing for every foot of ground. He yearned 
to smash some of the old Phillips football 
at the enemy, for he knew he could 
pound out a touchdown. But orders 
were orders. 

He called a signal. Everybody shifted. 
He barked a passing signal, and every- 
body jumped off on the count, nae 
carefully. The play unwound and un- 
rolled tertuously until finally Jimmy let 
fly a long forward pass to Armstrong. 
Billy, for the moment uncovered, snared 
the ball, and galloped to the Michigan 
fifteen-yard line before he was thrown. 

“More like it,’’ muttered Goodwin, as 
the Jordan stands went wild. 

Jimmy raced into position, shouting 
another signal. Another Goodwin play 
unrolled itself, with two passes, a double 
shift and a fake to be executed before the 
attack itself should start. No gain, be- 
cause Michigan solved the play and met 
it before it reached the line. 

Michigan called time out. 

‘How much time, sir?’’ Jimmy asked 
the timekeeper. 

“Two minutes,” replied the official. 
Look here,"’ exclaimed Les, doggedly. 


“We got a ball game to win. Let’s can this funny 
stuff and win it!" 

“All right, but how?” asked Ellis. 

“Drop this fancy game and use a couple drivin’, 
smashin’ plays!"’ 

“But Coach says—’’ began Jimmy. 

‘Who are we playing for, Coach or Jordan?’ demanded 
Captain Ellis. “‘If you can win this game, hop to it.” 

“Well, I still think their tackles are weak,’’ muttered 
Jimmy. ‘Billy, can you take the tackle in, hard?"’ 

“Sure, I can.”’ 

“All right, then, this play's wide outside tackle—last 
year’s stuff, last year’s signal,’’ exclaimed Jimmy. 


HE whistle. Jimmy snapped a signal, waited for 

a one-step shift, and then took the ball on a direct 

pass from Hilligoss. A new eleven, all fighting 
mad and determined, swept to the attack. Armstrong 
crashed the Michigan tackle to carry him in, and Byers 
flashed outside for a twelve-yard gain. Fourth down; 
ball on the three-yard line. 

**78—21—49,”" Jimmy shouted. 

And then the whistle blew. Jimmy looked around 
to see what was wrong. 

‘‘Substitution,”’ said the referee 

Jimmy’s heart sank. ‘‘One boner, and out you come,”’ 
Goodwin had said. And here came the husky sophomore 
quarter, Teddy Hogan, reporting to the referee! Good- 
win meant.to have discipline, if he had to lose the game 
to get it Jimmy raised a hand to take off his headgear. 

“Hogan for Byers,’’ he heard the referee saying. But 
he did not notice that Les Moore was talking rapidly 
to Captain Bo Ellis. 

‘Wait a minute,’’ Ellis shouted, suddenly. ‘‘That’s 
wrong, sir. This kid’s all excited. Hogan for Moore.” 

As he spoke he looked not at the referee, but at young 
Hogan. He even made signs with his lips that Hogan 
should not speak. And Hogan, knowing an incoming 
player cannot talk without penalizing his team, kept still. 

“I know the rule, sir,’ spoke up Ellis. “‘Substitutions 
must be approved by the captain, yes, sir. You're out, 
Moore,”’ he said, turning to Les. ‘“Take right half, 
Hogan,” he said to the erstwhile quarterback. 

Ic all happened before Jimmy Byers, usually a quick 
thinker, knew what was going on. The whistle blew. 
Jimmy recovered himself and barked the same signal. 

‘*78—21—49."" A one-step shift. Jimmy turned his 
head to Hogan, uncertain of his position, nervous and 
plainly rattled. ‘‘Chance to wipe out that bum tackle. 
Your ball. Smash inside right tackle. Inside,’ he 
said, talking fast and in a lowtone. ‘‘Win this old ball- 
game, yet.’’ And then he finished the signal, ‘‘18—63— 
72—9—38,"" but before he had finished the string of 
numbers, barking them with a snap and precision that 
took hold of the team as strongly as if he had raw- 
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hide reins, the ball was in play. Ellis charged the tackle. 

“C'mon, Hogan,” yelled Jimmy, disdaining secrecy 
any longer. He shot into the hole where the Michigan 
tackle had been and joined Armstrong in crashing the 
Michigan halfback, poised on the goal line. Hogan, re- 
covered from his surprise by now, had the ball jammed 
under his arm and against his ribs and came thrashing 
through the same wide gap in the line, to pound his way 
over the goal for a touchdown! 

In the midst of the terrific tumult raised by the Jordan 
stands, and with his teammates doing a war-dance on 
the goal line before lining up outside to kick for the 
extra point, Jimmy called the signal, took the pass 
from Hilligoss and spotted it, and then looked up to see 
that Ellis had missed the goal. No matter; Jordan 9, 
Michigan 6! 

That was the last play of the game. 

Orders or no orders, Jim Byers and Jordan, under Les 
Moore's strategy and Captain Bo's defiance, had won 
from mighty Michigan. 


OACH GOODWIN said nothing until he had 
rounded up the squad in the Varsity dressing 
room. A scowl on his face, he cnapeed se order. 

“No undressing, yet!’’ he exclaimed. ‘‘I want to con- 
gratulate you on winning a game from Michigan. Now 
then, I want to know who violated orders?” 

“I did, sir,’ spoke up Les. 

**And I did, too,’” added Captain Bo Ellis. 

“These guys are all wet, Coach,’’ grinned Jimmy, sick 
at heart. ‘“‘I'm guilty. They could have said all they 
wanted to, but I was quarter, and I did it. I knew your 
orders, and I threw them down, Coach. And now,” he 
gulped hard, “I’m turning in my suit.”” 

‘“And if his suit stays turned in, here’s mine,”” echoed 
Captain Bo Ellis. The words were hardly out of his 
mouth before Moore, Hilligoss and Armstrong each 
added, ‘‘And mine!”’ 

“Wait!’’ shouted Goodwin. ‘‘You fellows trying to 
gang on me? I’m asking why Byers did that crazy 
stunt? Why, Byers?” 

**Because we wanted to win this game for Jordan,”’ said 
Jimmy. “I wasn’t going to carry the ball myself, and 
Ellis had to hit the tackle, and——’’ 

**Well, it worked,’’ and Goodwin broke into a broad 
grin. ‘‘You'd said early in the game their tackles were 
weak, and I was sending in Hogan to call that very play 
you made. But Moore would have carried the ball. I 
was afraid you'd forget, Byers. And I apologize. But 
I'mcongratulating youall. You're a rough, tough gang, 
and I’m for you. We'll win some more football games— 
even if Moore’’—and he laughed at Les, who flushed— 
‘won't stay in the line-up to score the touchdowns. 
Byers, will you keep your suit, please?”’ 

“Orders is orders,’” Jimmy grinned, relieved. 





Hogan came crashing his way through the same wide gap in the line, to pound bis way over the goal for a 
touchdown 
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Broken Wings 


By Harford ‘Powel, jr., and 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION 


Russell Gordon Carter 


Mr. Chidsey’s eyes blinked 
behind his glasses. Then 
he asked the startling question: ‘‘How 





ILLUSTRATED BY CHARLES L. Lasse 


CHAPTER SIX 


The Uphill Road 


LEANOR LEE gave a low cry of alarm and rushed 

toward the telephone booth at the far end of 

Pierce’s drugstore. The buzz of conversation 

within the crowded store ceased with the 

abruptness of an electric current turned off. 

For a few seconds people forgot the fire that was raging 

outside on the main street of Hinsburg. With eyes wide 

and mouths open, they made way right and left as the 

girl hurried across the floor. 

‘‘What’s the matter, Eleanor?’’ someone called to ker. 

She did not answer. A few seconds before 


Thought he looked queer! Here, let me put my weight 
against the door——”’ 

“No! You'll hurt him! Let me—— 

Eleanor stood erect. She was slim but strong and 
wiry. Very carefully she pressed the door back a little 
farther. Then, turning sidewise, she squeezed through 
the opening and thrust the door shut so there would be 
more room. It was not easy for her to lift Harry in the 
confined space, but she finally succeeded, holding him 
with both hands beneath his armpits. 

Jeff Pierce opened the door. He took Harry’s limp 
body in his arms and, carrying him to the prescription 
room, laid him upon a couch and proceeded to loosen his 


” 


would you like to go to France?’ Harry stared 
at him, speechless, dumbfounded [pace 607 


clothing. Someone had rushed out to find a physician, 
and a few minutes later one of the local doctors arrived. 
Under his ministrations Harry opened his eyes and stirred 
wearily on the couch. ‘‘Where am I?’’ he murmured. 

“You are in Pierce’s drugstore,’’ replied the doctor. 
“Don’t worry, lad, we'll look after you.”’ 

Harry's eyes suddenly widened, and he made a futile 
effort to sit up. ““The Mercury—’’ he began. “‘I was 
telephoning a story ———"’ 

“That’s all right, Harry,’’ a familiar voice inter- 
rupted him, and he observed the red head of Joe Cleary 
bent over the couch. ‘‘I'll take care of that. Forget 
it, now, and just rest.”’ 





she had seen the head and shoulders of Harry 
Irwin within the booth. Then somebody had 
spoken to her, and she had glanced away; 
when she looked again, only a few seconds later, 
the head and shoulders had vanished, and the 
door of the booth was still closed. 

A chair blocked her path. She seized it and 
thrust it aside. She grasped the handle of the 
door to the booth, knowing instinctively what 
had happened—that Harry, exhausted by his 
work of covering the fire, had fainted. 

The door was made in two sections hinged 
one upon the other. Even in her agitation 
Eleanor had the forethought to push it gently 
lest she injure the boy lying on the floor within. 
The door slid several inches and ly 3 30 press- 
ing against something soft. She knelt down 
and groped with her hand inside; the fingers 
touched Harry’s coat sleeve. 

By that time the rest of the people in the 
store had guessed what had happened. They 
crowded toward the girl, eager tohelp. Young 
Jeff Pierce, the son of the proprietor, came 
pushing his way to the booth. “‘It’s that 
reporter!’’ he exclaimed. ‘‘He’s passed out! 














A QUICK SUMMARY OF WHAT HAS GONE BEFORE 


ARRY IRWIN, a senior in high school in Ashboro, N. C., in the days before 
the World War, is kept out of athletics through lameness, from which he has 
suffered all his life. He is extremely popular and active in all other school 

activities, and in his senior year becomes president of the Student Organization. His 
school career is cut short by the tragic loss of his father, which leaves Mrs. Irwin 
and Harry “‘land poor.” Even though the old family mansion is converted into a 
boarding-house, the income it brings proves insufficient for the family’s needs, and 
Harry leaves school and attempts to finda job. He has always been fond of writing, 
but his first interview with Mr. Conover, city editor of the Ashboro Mercury, is 
humiliating, for all that the editor will offer him is a charity job asa file clerk. When 
Harry realizes that no man or boy ever gets a job until he has demonstrated his 
merit, he goes home and writes for Mr. Conover his eye-witness’ account of the first 
power flight of Wilbur and Orville Wright at Kitty Hawk. The story is well written 
and timely, and Mr. Conover is so impressed by Harry’s ability and earnestness 
that he offers him a real newspaper job on the staff, as a City Hall reporter. He be- 
comes good friends with Floyd Driggs, his superior, who teaches him many valuable 
lessons in practical everyday journalism. The days fly by on wings, and the $18 
a week which Harry earns keeps the Irwin family afloat. One cold, windy winter's 
night a big story breaks. Fire which starts in a bakery in the neighboring city of 
Hinsburg sweeps through the block and threatens to destroy the city. Mr. Conover 
sends Harry to cover the story. He finds the city a place of wild confusion, and 
after gathering his facts he hastens to a telephone booth in a drugstore to give his 
story to his paper. But the often-repeated fears of his mother and of Eleanor Lee, 
a girl of his own age whom he has known since childhood, prove true. Harry's news- 
paper job has been overtaxing his none too robust health, and the excitement and 
exertion of covering his first big story prove too much for him. Just as he seems on 
the point of doing his first big story and earning his real journalistic spurs, fate inter- 
venes and Harry collapses, unknown and unseen, in the bottom of the telephone 
booth, while the rewrite man in the Mercury office back in Ashboro, at the other end 
of the telephone, tries desperately to discover what has happened. 














Harry sighed and mumbled a word of thanks. 
Then he observed another familiar face; Eleanor 
Lee was standing beside the doctor, looking 
worried and frightened. But she smiled reas- 
suringly at Harry as their eyes met—and her 
smile was the last thing he remembered. A 
few seconds later his eyelids drooped, and he 
slept—exhausted. 

The following morning people in Ashboro 
and the wide area pret by the Mercury 
prolonged their breakfast hour while they read 
the account of the fire that had swept away 
almost a full block of houses in Hinsburg the 
night before. They read as most of us read the 
newspapers—hurriedly and with no thought for 
the man who had got the news for them. The 
fire was a great tragedy. Property to the 
value of hundreds of thousands of dollars had 
been lost; several firemen were badly injured, 
and a score of families were made homeless. 
But very few persons were aware of the greater 
tragedy attendant upon the tragedy of the fire. 
The following brief paragraph, in an obscure 
corner of an inside page, had this to say of the 
young man who had supplied the information 
for the largest part of the story: 
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“Harry Irwin, of Ashboro, a reporter on the Mercury, 
collapsed in a telephone booth late last evening while send- 
ing to his paper an account of the fire. The collapse was 
brought on by fatigue and exhaustion. The young man, 
never very robust, is thought to have heart trouble.” 


MONTH had passed since the night of the Hinsburg 
fire. Harry was no longer a reporter. It looked as 
if he never would work again. He had lost weight 

and color, and at times his face wore a harassed expression, 
as if he were unable to forget something that was very 
painful. As a matter of fact, the memory of the fire 
remained vivid in his mind for a long time, causing him 
now and then to break out into a cold sweat or to waken 
from a disquieting dream, nervous and trembling. 

He spent the greater part of every day lying propped 
on cushions on the sofa in the big living-room, planning 
what he should do when his full strength returned. 
His mother was his almost constant companion; she 
seemed afraid to be out of the room for more than a few 
minutes at a time. 

Old Caspar carried his meals in ona tray and helped him 
down the stairs in the morning and up again at night. 
There was something touching in the devotion of the col- 
ored servant for the son of his beloved master. Nothing 
was too hard for Caspar to do; his patience seemed 
infinite, and he was always cheerful, always optimistic. 

‘Seem like you gittin’ hebbier to me,’’ he would say to 
Harry each time he helped him up or down the stairs. 
**’Fore long you be jes’ as strong as ebber you was, 
Marse Harry—mebbe stronger. Nebber kin tell. Come 
night, Marse Harry, Ah git me down on mah ol’ knees 
an’ pray de Lord for you ter git yer strength back—an’ 
de Lord, he listen to mah prayers. Ain't no doubt bout 
dat, Marse Harry!’’ 

“You really believe that, Caspar?’’ Harry said to him 
one day. 

“Course Ah b’lieve it!’ the old man replied with dig- 
nity. “Be a trashy kind o’ world if folks waren’t ter 
b'lieve in de power ob de Lord! He kin cure you, Marse 
Harry, spite o’ what all de doctors say. He make you 
strong. He make you’ heart jes’ as good as ebber it was. 
He eben cure dat foot o’ yourn, Marse Harry, if he want, 





jes’ like he cure Laz'us. Ain’t do doubt ‘bout dat. 
Come night, Marse Harry, Ah nebber fail ter git me down 
on mah ol’ knees——"’ 

Harry was touched by the servant’s devotion. It 
heartened him, gave him fresh courage. With regard to 
himself alone he had courage and to spare; but there was 
another matter—and it was not easy to bear it with stoic 
fortitude. His mother’s plan for augmenting the family 
income by taking boarders had proved a keen disap- 
pointment. At present the house held no boarders at all. 
Meanwhile doctors’ bills and money paid out for living 
expenses had diminished the family funds to an alarm- 
ingly low level. 

“It’s up to me!’’ Harry said to himself at last. “‘I've 
got to earn some money somehow!”’ 

He was a little stronger now and able to sit up for a 
few hours every day. Reporting, of course, was out of 
the question. He could not do that, but he.racked 
his brain in an effort to think of some other means of 
helping his mother—some way of earning money that 
would not put too great a strain upon his health. 

One day while reading the Mercury he noted an adver- 
tisement requesting typewriting. It gave him an idea. 
He was able to run a typewriter fairly well; if he could 
procure a machine he might pick up a few dollars each 
week in that way. He spoke to Eleanor Lee about it 
when she came to the house the following morning. 

“It seems worth while, if it won’t be too hard for 
you,’ Eleanor said. ‘‘And I think I can procure a 
machine. Anyway I'll try.” 

‘I thought I might hire one,’’ said Harry. 

“That would take away some of the profit,”” replied 
the girl, smiling. ‘‘Just let me have a jo or two and 
I'll see if I can’t get you one for nothing.” 

*‘Where?”’ inquired Harry. 

“Wait till I get it; then I'll tell you!” 

The next day Eleanor came to the Irwin place in com- 
pany with a colored boy who worked for her father. 
The boy carried a typewriter in his arms; he set it down 
on a low table beside Harry’s couch. 

“You see, I got one!’’ Eleanor exclaimed triumphantly. 

‘““Where?’’ asked Harry, coloring with pleasure and 
gratitude. 
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“The most natural place in the world,”” was the quiet 
reply. “I went to the Mercury office and talked with 
Mr. Conover. I told him I thought it would be very 
nice if they could spare an old machine for you, after the 
way you worked and injured your health for the paper.”’ 

‘“What did he say?’’ Harry asked. 

Eleanor smiled. ‘‘He didn’t hesitate an instant. He 
said, “There's three extra machines over there by the 
window; go and pick one out. Tell Irwin he can have 
the use of one free of charge as long as I'm city editor. 
And tell him Mrs. Clay isn’t going to do the Saturday 
Puzzle Corner for us any longer ii 

Harry's eyes widened. 

“IT asked him what he meant,’ continued Eleanor. 
‘‘He said he'd be glad to have you run the Corner if 
you'd care to——"’ 

“Eleanor!” cried Harry. ‘How can I ever thank you!” 

“Would you want to edit the Puzzle Corner?” 

“Would I! Say, this comes like a gift from the gods! 
I've always liked puzzles, and this thing would be 
apple-pie! Oh; Eleanor!’’ he repeated. “How can I 
ever thank you?” 

“It’s Mr. Conover you have to thank!”’ she laughed. 
Then she added, suddenly serious, ‘‘You know how much 
I want to help you, Harry. If there’s anything else I 
can do, please tell me, won’t you?” 

A lump came into his throat, rendering him incapable 
of be but the look in his eyes was eloquent. How 
kind and good she was! How wonderfully kind and 
good! 

During the days that followed, Harry grew steadily 
stronger. His spirit was indomitable, and it seemed to 
thrive on work. Despite the protests of his mother, he 
was at the typewriter the greater part of each day. An 
advertisement inserted in the newspaper had brought 
him several responses from people who wanted work 
copied—legal documents from men in the vicinity of 
Ashboro, letters, and a few manuscripts. The rate he 
charged was five cents a hundred words and an extra 
cent for each carbon copy. At first it brought in little 
money, but his profits increased as he gained speed and 
—- on the machine. Gradually he became 








nown, and more and more work came to him. Most of 
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The next day Eleanor came to the Irwin place in company with a colored boy who carried a typewriter in his arms. ‘‘You see, I got one!’’ Eleanor exclaimed tri- 
“I went to the Mercury office, and talked with Mr. Conover’ 
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it came by mail, and he returned the typewritten copics 
in the same way. And once a week he sent a batch of 
puzzles to the Mercury for the Saturday edition—some 
of them original, some clipped from magazines and given 
a new twist. For each weekly batch of puzzles he 
received five dollars; that, together 
with his typewriting, brought in on 
an average of fifteen or sixteen dollars 
a week—sufficient to meet current 
expenses. 

“You gittin’ better, Marse Harry,”’ 
old Caspar observed now and again. 
‘Ah reckon work am a blessin’, 
suah enough!”’ 

There was no doubt about it; work 
was a blessing for Harry Irwin! 
With the sound of the tapping keys 
echoing across the big room, he was 
able to forget himself—forget the 
deformed foot, the weak heart, the 
misfortune that had descended upon 
the home. Before long he was able 
to take short walks about the place, 
while old Caspar, always close at 
hand, watched him as a cat watches 
her kitten. 


INTER passed, and spring 

came—and with it came a 

piece of good news that al- 
most completely banished the look 
of worry from Mrs. Irwin's face. 

Toward the end of April, follow- 
ing the repeated urgings of the fam- 
ily doctor, Harry accompanied him 
to Raleigh for the purpose of meet- 
ing a well-known heart specialist. They returned late 
the same evening, Harry very tired from the journey, but 
wonderfully elated. 

‘‘Mother!”’ he cried, clasping her to him. 
stand a piece of good news!”” 

“Oh, Harry —— 

‘They examined my heart!’’ he continued excitedly. 
“They did all sorts of things to me—and, Mother, my 
heart is all right! Not a thing to worry about——"’ 

The doctor interrupted him at that point. ‘‘Sit down, 
Harry,”’ he said; ‘“you need every bit of rest you can get.”” 
Then, addressing the mother, ‘‘Mrs. Irwin,’’ he con- 
tinued, ‘‘it’s true, as Harry says, his heart is sound. 
There is nothing organically wrong with it. It is what 
we call a nervous or irritable heart. Many people have 
that kind of heart. Sometimes it beats rapidly and ir- 
regularly; excitement sends the beat way up. But it is 
strong and trustworthy. I know how you've worried, 
and I don’t wonder. But now you can put worry aside 
—at least on that score.” 

Tears stood in Mrs. Irwin's eyes, but they were tears 
of joy and thanksgiving. 

There was a brief period of silence, and then the voice 
of old Caspar sounded across the room: ‘“What Ah tol’ 
you, Marse Harry, "bout de power ob de Lord? He make 
you’ heart jes’ as good as ebber it was! De Lord, he 
listen to ol’ Caspar’s prayers—ain’t no doubt "bout dat! 
Ain’t goin’ ter be no — in mah prayers—no, suh! 
Come night, Ah’ll git me down on mah ol’ knees an’ 
give thanks—an’ mebbesome day de Lord cure dat foot o’ 
yourn!”’ 

‘You're a good man, Caspar!’ said the doctor. ‘“What 
I want you to do is to keep an eye on Harry—see that he 
doesn’t overexert himself. That’s the one thing I’m 
afraid of now.” 

“Then I can’t go back to reporting?’’ said Harry in a 
tone of disappointment. 

‘Absolutely not!’’ was the emphatic reply. “‘I want 
you to keep on in the way you are doing now.”’ 

Harry nodded in submission; but deep within him was 
the conviction that he could do many things that the 
doctor seemed to think would be too much for his 
strength—and along with the conviction was the pound- 
ing desire to go out and do them. . 

Nevertheless he continued as usual—earning enough 
for expenses by means of the typewriter and the puzzles 
that he contributed to the Mercury. 

He had managed somehow to increase the interest of 
readers in the Puzzle Corner. Letters came to him from 
persons throughout the eastern part of the state. Some 
contained original puzzles, some were merely letters of 
praise from people who had the leisure to write. He 
turned them all over to the managing editor. 

With the beginning of autumn the editor decided to 
run the feature twice a week—on Wednesdays and on 
Saturdays. It meant a little more work for Harry, but 
it also meant twice as much money. And the interest 
in puzzles continued despite the national election and 
the war in Europe, which crowded out a good part of 
the local news. 

During the period of his illness Harry had read the 
war dispatches with a feeling of awe. At times, espe- 
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cially on sun-bright, quiet days, it was hard for him 

to realize that on the other side of the Atlantic men 

were killing one another by the thousands. At night, 

lying in bed, he would try to picture the battlefields of 

France, the trenches with their mud and slime, the shell- 
scarred fields, the smoke rising from 
burning villages. The pictures were 
always blurred—but they were suffi- 
cient to fill him with a deep sense of 
pity. Like millions of other 
Americans he hoped that one morn- 
ing he should awake and find that 
peace had been declared. War was 
a miserable idiotic business! Why 
couldn't nations settle their differ- 
ences across a table or in some court 
of arbitration, after the manner of 
individuals? What was to be gained 
by the killing of thousands of people 
who didn’t know what it was all 
about? What a waste to spend mil- 
lions of dollars every day for pur- 
poses of destruction! And again, 
like many Americans, he was thank- 
ful that his own country was not in- 
volved, that the war in Europe was 
not America’s war. 

But before long it began to be clear 
that it might be America’s war after 
all. More than one American vessel 
was sunk by a submarine; and the 
attitude of the Imper'al German 
Government changed from an ap- 
pearance of regretful apology to one 
of aloof arrogance. And then—it 

_seemed to Harry and many others 
like a bolt from a clear sky—early in the winter the press 
of the country blazed forth with the news that Germany 
had declared for unrestricted submarine warfare Who- 
ever ventured to cross the ocean, no matter what his na- 
tionality, would do so at his own risk. 

Harry frowned as he read the account, and in a mo- 
ment of clear vision he saw the future in all its truth. 
The war in Europe had suddenly become America’s war; 
a declaration of open hostilities was only a matter of 
time. Once more the young men of America would rally 
to the colors, ready to serve the nation. And here was 
he, almost twenty years old, in the flower of his youth, 
unable to serve because of the deformed foot that he was 
forced to drag about! 

He suddenly covered his face with his hands, his whole 
body quivering with shame and cs “880 anger at the 
thought. Never had he felt the handicap of his afflic- 
tion so keenly as at that moment. 

Swiftly, surely, the clouds of war had gathered and 
were drifting across the Atlantic toward America. There 
was a tension in the air during the days immediate'y fol- 
lowing the beginning of unrestricted submarine warfare 
—a tension that was apparent in the newspapers, in the 
motion-picture houses, in all places where people gath- 
ered. And then at last, early in April, the tension reached 
its climax. The President had announced his intention 
of addressing Congress in joint session assembled. What 
he would say to them no one knew. America—and the 
world—waited, breathless. 

The address was delivered on the second day of Apr:l— 
the month that had marked the beginning of every war 
America had fought. On the morning following, Harry 
sat bent over a copy of the Mercury spread out across his 
typewriter. His face was flushed, and the heavy thump, 
thump of his heart shook his -slender body, causing 
his hands to tremble. With parted lips he read the 
President’s message: 

“The present German submarine warfare against com- 
merce is a warfare against mankind. It is a war 
against all nations. American ships have been sunk, 
American lives taken. ... There has been no dis- 
crimination. The challenge is to all mankind. . . 

“There is one choice we cannot make, we are incapa- 
ble of making. We will not choose the path of submis- 
sion and suffer the most sacred rights of our nation and 
our people to be ignored or violated. . . 

““With a profound sense of the solemn and even tragi- 
cal character of the step 1 am taking . . . I advise that 
the Congress declare the recent course of the Imperial 
German Government to be in fact nothing less than war 
against the government and people of the United States.’’ 

A thrill swept over Harry. Much as he abhorred the 
thought of war, he realized that the words had touched 
something deep within him—something fine and noble. 
He read on and on to the final paragraph: 

“To such a task we can dedicate our lives and fortunes, 
everything that we are and everything that we have, 
with the pride of those who know that the day has 
come when America is privileged to spend her blood and 
her might for the principles that gave her birth and 
happiness and the peace which she has treasured. God 
helping her, she can do no other ”’ 
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Privileged to spend her blood! Harry gazed unseeingly 
across the room. War had come at last—a righteous, 
unselfish war, an inevitable war, since the imperial gov- 
ernment, blind and insane, had reached the point where 
it disregarded the common rights of humanity, unwilling 
to listen to words of reason, unable to realize that long- 
suffering patience is quite a different thing from coward- 
ice. “The day has come when America is_privi- 
leged to spend her blood and her might.”’ 

Yes, it was just that, a privilege! But he—what could 
he do? It was not his privilege! He could not enter the 
army or the navy or the marine corps. He could not 
fight for his country. What could he do? Stay at 
home and let others fight for him! The thought filled 
him with sudden shame. 

He rose with hands clenched and eyes flashing. ‘‘I 
won't let others fight for me!’’ he muttered hoarsely. 
“There must be something I can do to help! And it’s 
up to me to find out what it is, and then do it!"’ 


CHAPTER SEVEN 


The Great Crisis 


RS. IRWIN knew nothing about the fiercely burn- 
M ing desire that was consuming the heart of her son. 
She rejoiced in his returning health and strength 
and in his cheerfulness; but more than anything else she 
rejoiced in the thought—a natural and pardonable thought 
—that her son could not risk his life on the field of bat- 
tle. Little did she suspect that the thing that gave her 
so much joy filled her boy with shame and sorrow. 

The spring and summer saw great changes in Ashboro. 
War was the dominant topic of conversation. The note 
of patriotism sounded in * churches, in the schools, on 
the streets—and the Mercury took it up and sent it echo- 
ing across the countryside. Red Cross units were formed; 
war gardens were planted; home-guard units were 
organized; and people talked eagerly of Verdun and 
Flanders and spring drives and fall offensives—topics 
that until then had roused but scant interest. The Stars 
and Stripes appeared in the windows of the stores along 
Main Street, draped beside the colors of the Allies. 
Friendly missions arrived from France, and pictures of 
officers and diplomats occupied the front pages of the 
newspapers. Men prominent in the state and in the na- 
tion made patriotic addresses that filled the halls and 
auditoriums to overflowing and sent young men hurry- 
ing to the recruiting stations. “‘Win the war!’’ was a 
_ that was on everybody’s lips. ‘‘Down with the 

ohenzollerns!’’ and ‘‘Pay our debt to France!’’ were 
others. 

Harry listened and watched—and wrestled with the 
oo that baffled and troubled him. How could 

¢ a win the war? And, granting that he could find 
something to do, how could he give up his present work 
and leave his mother to take care of herself? 

The answer to the second question came unexpectedly 
in July, not long after the news that Pershing had reached 
France with a force of perhaps twenty-five thousand men. 
Harry was at work before his typewriter one afternoon 
when his mother entered, bearing in her hand a letter. 

‘“Hello!’’ said Harry, glancing - Then, observing 
the letter and the somewhat puzzled look in his mother's 
eyes, he added, ‘‘What’s happened? Good news, I hope.”’ 

Mrs. Irwin sat down on the sofa. ‘I’ve just heard 
from your Uncle George, in Birmingham,’’ she said 
abruptly. ‘‘He plans to come to Ashboro to live——"’ 

“To live? What's the idea, Mother?’’ 

‘He wants me to try and find a house that he can rent 
—a place big enough for himself and wife and their two 
children——”’ 

Harry frowned thoughtfully. He remembered his 
Uncle George Andrews as a tall, sharp-featured man in 
his middle fifties, thoughtful, studious, and with large 
nr dark eyes. He had met him once, half a 

ozen years before, when his uncle had paid them a visit, 
after the close of a pedagogical conference that he had 
attended in Raleigh. 

‘Your uncle has been appointed to the Ashboro High 
School faculty,"’ Mrs. Irwin went on. ‘‘Naturally, he 
wants to find a place to live here in town But, 
dear me——”’ 

‘You won't have to look far,’’ Harry said;with a sud- 
den smile 

“Why, what do you mean?’’ inquired his mother. 
‘You know there aren’t any houses hereabouts for rent!’ 

“I know of one that ought to suit him.”’ 

*“Where?”’ 

“Right here! Our own!” 

Mrs. Irwin regarded her son in astonishment 
the light of sudden understanding flooded her face. 

“It’s just a suggestion on my part,’’ Harry went on, 
“but, if Uncle George wants a nice place here in town, 
why can’t we let him have half of our house? There's 
not a better-built house anywhere about. It’s handy to 
the high school and it’s much too big for us. Besides, 
the rooms are arranged so that it wouldn't be any 
[CONTINUED ON PAGE 607] 
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RESIDENTIAL elections come and go, and 
often there is a great deal of noisy en- 
thusiasm for a time; but our dear Old 
Squire at the Maine farm always refused 
to become greatly disturbed or alarmed 

even when in his opinion the wrong candidate was 
elected President. 

“Our people get carried away sometimes by hot talk 
and loud promises,’’—so the Old Squire used to say,— 
“but when the noise subsides and things calm down the 
good common sense of the nation will not let affairs 
go very far wrong.”’ 

He said this, as I recall, at the time of the ‘‘ greenback 
craze’ of 1876, when a large party was clamoring for a 
new issue of greenback money—suflicient to render times 
easy for everybody. For this was during that trying 
period in national politics, from 1870 to 1880, when the 
country, slowly recovering from the effects of the Civil 
War, had begun to feel the hardship of paying its debts 
Money—meaning greenbacks, which had been all too 
plentiful—grew dolefully scarce and hard to obtain. 
Prices fell. Farmers could hardly dispose of their crops 
and beef cattle at any price. 

But, in accordance with the nation’s pledges made 
during the war, the administration of President Grant 
was attempting to redeem the greenback notes and re- 
sume specie payment. Many citizens assumed that this 
was the sole cause of the ‘hard times’’ from which they 
suffered, and that the proper remedy was for the govern- 
ment to issue more greenbacks. In short, they held, 
first, that greenbacks were a good thing; second, that the 
government could issue as many of them as it pleased; 
third, that the government was favoring rich bankers 
by not doing so; and fourth, that it should at once pro- 
ceed to put greenbacks in circulation until all was right 


again. 


A well-meaning farmer and mill man, named Solon 
Chase (afterwards a candidate for President), was heading 
the Greenback party in Maine and was driving about in 
an ox-cart, drawn by a yoke of steers and making 
speeches which elicited great applause. He appeared at 
our place one day in August, and spoke at the school- 
house. I remember him well—a tall, lean man, about 
fifty years old, somewhat resembling Abraham Lincoln, 
dressed like a farmer, with whiskers under his chin, 
and holding a goad-stick in his hand. His home was at 
Chase’s Mills in the town of Turner, Me. While he 
spoke, the hayrack and steers stood in the school yard. 

We all went to hear ‘‘Uncle Solon,’’ as folks called 
him—even the Old Squire, who did not in the least 
agree with him. 

_“‘Rich fellers has got the money of this country hog- 
tied,"’ he shouted. “‘They’ve called in all the greenback 
money and are trying to put the currency ona gold basis 
for their own selfish benefit. We mustn't allow them 
to do it. They're robbin’ us.”’ 

“But, Mr. Chase, how many greenbacks do you think 
ought to be printed and put in circulation?’’ the Old 
Squire asked. 

“I'd print enough to make times easy again!’’ Uncle 
Solon cried. ‘‘I’d print enough to give us all a taste of 

em! Oh, I don’t mean to say I'd flood the country 
with paper money,’’ the old agitator continued in a more 
placid tone. ‘“‘There’s reason in all things. What we 
need is enough greenbacks to soften up the present hard, 


It was indeed a dangerous situation. Cattle were rushing past with other racks, bumping and slewing ours along in the dirt 
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tight money market, and give us poor folks a chance to 
live and breathe again.”’ 

Thousands of people agreed with Uncle Solon Chase. 
What he said ph 2 reasonable to them. 

As weeks passed, enthusiasm so increased that it was 
resolved to turn out en masse and go to Chase’s 
Mills for a grand rally meeting. This, it was hoped, 
would inaugurate a movement that would spread 
throughout Maine and the entire country. To make the 
pilgrimage, befittingly and conspicuously, it was agreed 
to travel in ox-carts, drawn by steers like Uncle Solon’s. 

The Old Squire did not wish us boys to go; and Cousin 
Addison promptly decided to remain at home. Bu_ our 
neighbors, the Murch boys, Willis and Ben, were deco- 
rating their hayrack for the parade and printing the word 
“*greenbacks’’ on a board ten feet long to elevate in 
front of it. They wanted me to accompany them, and, 
boylike, I caught the fever. Addison ridiculed me; but 
the Old Squire only laughed kindly and bade me go if I 
wished. ‘You will get enough of it before you come 
back,’’ he promised—and, as it happened, I did. 


WEEK or more was a in preparation. Fifteen 

hayracks participated, each drawn by a yoke of 

oxen or steers; several had two yokes, and one, 
three yokes. Altogether the delegation filled the high- 
way fora distance of fully two heniel yards. Fifty-eight 
men and boys took passage aboard the carts, or walked 
beside the steers, bearing goad-sticks. 
Enough food was taken along to last 
for a three-days’ trip 

The Murch boys’ rack was drawn by 
a yoke of white-faced four-year-olds on 
the tongue, with a second yoke of 
grizzly Durham three-year-olds ahead so 
ill trained to work that great skill was 
required to team them. The hayrack, 
a long one, had been decorated for the 
occasion as a kind of arboreal booth, 
beneath which seats were arranged for 
those who rode. In front was lashed = / 
an upright churn, to symbolize dairy- 
ing; a sheaf of corn and another of | 
wheat were emblematic of field crops. 
At one hind corner a flail had been tied; 
at the other, a hoe. Butter firkins, € 
cheese hoops and many homely utensils 
of the farmhouse were ranged along the 
sides. 
A ride of twenty miles in a hayrack 

without springs was more of an ordeal 
than had been anticipated The roads 
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were far from smooth; the seats were bare boards. 
Long before half the distance to Chase’s Mills had 
been covered, many of us were tired of the expe- 
dition. 
The forenoon, too, proved uncommonly warm; 
and a species of large insect of the nature of a gadfly 
—called by Maine people a moose-fly—appeared in num- 
bers and greatly disturbed the steers, for they sting sav- 
agely. It is probable that the presence and odor of so 
much live stock had attracted them. Often, on first 
hearing the peculiar hum of their wings, cattle become 
quite unmanageable. Several times that forenoon the 
procession had to be halted and all hands summoned to 
assist in knocking down and killing the pests 
Despite the moose-flies, however, the long line of carts 
cated slowly on; and it was hoped that by sunset the 
caravan might reach Chase’s Mills, where a speech of 
welcome and opportunity to encamp for the night had 
been provided by Uncle Solon. 


UT Destiny decreed otherwise. That confident caval- 
cade, it seemed, was fated never to see Chase’s Mills. 
Shortly after entering the town of Buckfield, at a 

point where the highway descended a long hill to meadow 
land bordering a wide brook, a worse distraction was en- 
countered. Here, on both sides of the road, were pas- 
tures partly overgrown with bushes; and at the foot of 
the hill there was an abrupt turn close on the brook. 
The Murch boys’ team was now leading the long line of 
carts, and immediately on rounding the turn we came 
upon a considerable party of gypsies, gathering sumac 
beside the road. These wanderers not unfrequently ap- 
peared in Maine during the summer season and some- 
times harvested a few hundredweight of sumac fronds, 
which they sold in Portland for tanning purposes. Their 
picturesque wagons stood all along the roadside, with 
horses hobbled to graze near by There appeared to be 
fifteen or twenty of the vagrants, men, women and 
youngsters. The bushes by the wayside seemed alive 
with their red and yellow habiliments. 

On perceiving so great and strange a pageant 
approaching, the nomads ceased work 
and stood regarding us in astonish- 
ment, several of their dogs barking 
noisily. Then one of the gypsy girls 
came forward with a tambourine and 
began to sing and dance, hoping prob- 
ably thus to gather in a few pennies. 
We pulled up to listen. She sang as 
she strummed her tambourine, ending 
with a kind of Bohemian cry to which 
all her compatriots in the sumac bushes 
responded shrilly. 

It may have been that outlandish 
outcry which started the trouble, or 
perhaps the moose-flies were stinging the 
steers on the next to the hindmost hay- 
rack. Anyway, that team instantly 
went on the rampage. It tore past the 
outfit ahead, which, startled by the 
unexpected rush, bounded suddenly 
forward, involving the hayrack nearest 
in line. Alarm appeared to enter all 
the cattle at once. Some of them 
[CONTINUED ON PAGE 609] 
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The twins were riding 
round and round and round 
the pasture—one mounted 
onacranky Shetland pony, 
the other on a steady old 
plough horse. When 
Joan blew a police whistle 
they trotted back to her 


thrilled when the horses 
cantered,was passionately 
interested in fairies. But 
after two days of this 
game, Joan could not tell 
—except by noticing 
which horse each one rode 
away on—which was the 
fairy twin and which 
was the one who always 
wanted to go fishing. Joan 
was perfectly willing to go 
fishing, only the fairy 
twin was entirely unin- 
terested and always called 
out at the wrong time or 
waded muddily in his 
brother's favorite pool 
just before his brother 
went to fish init. And 
this sort of conduct al- 
ways led to quarrels. 

A sudden thump of 
heavy boots startled Joan, 
and she turned toconfront 
Mr. Alden, back from an 
afternoon of golf. Joan 
liked him. Judging from 
his wife's description, she 
had pictured himasa fussy 
little gentleman, who had 
overworked and was cross 








Those Turb 


ulent Twins 


A Joan Jordan Story 


RS. CURTIS 

HUNTING- 

TON AL- 

DEN sat on 

the edge of 

Great - grandmother Jor- 

dan’s Sheraton sofa, star- ; 

ing with her round, chocolaty-brown eyes at Miss J. 

Jordan of Deepdene, who said: ‘‘Yes, I am the one who 

advertised in the Herald, and the one who made a 
fourteenth at your dinner party last night.” 

‘‘O dear!’’ sighed Mrs. Alden. Her round eyes roved 
perplexedly from.slender Joan around the room. The 
furniture in the room was almost priceless, Mrs. Alden 
knew. Such antiques—Great-great-great-grandfather En- 
dicott’s Heppelwhite fireside chair and the gilt lambre- 
quins over the seven windows of the living-room. 

“O dear!’’ she repeated dolefully. ‘‘I really don’t 
know what to do. You were charming at dinner last 
night, but now you look so very, very young. And you 
ask a good deal for an untrained ——"’ 

Mrs. Alden’s sudden discovery of a quite adorable pair 
of Sheffield candlesticks on the mantel brought her un- 
fortunate remark to a sudden, gulping halt. “‘I don’t 
mind the money,”’ she went on rapidly, “‘but if you've 
never worked out, how am I to know that you'll get on 
with the twins for a week, and maybe two, and not 
disturb my husband, and not annoy my cook, and— 
and all that!” 

Joan straightened proudly against the dark brocade 
of her chair. Then she smiled at the perturbed little 
lady, who clutched with stubby, beringed fingers the 
arms of her sofa, because her short legs couldn't com- 
fortably reach the floor. 

‘Perhaps T can’t manage,” said Joan composedly 
‘But I can try, and I will try. You've told me that the 
twins are difficult, and that your cook is invaluable 
although quick-tempered, and that Mr. Alden hates to 
be solkaned and wants to rest. I'll try to fix everything, 
just as you want it.”” 

‘“Weill,’’ said Mrs. Alden, wriggling off the sofa and 
standing up. “‘I'll have to engage you, because there’s 
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nobody else. If you can’t 
manage, Mr. Alden can 
wire for me to come home. 
The car will call for you 
every morning. Oh, yes, 
just one thing more. Keep 
the twins together—we 
always do. Be sure to remember to do it.” 

Joan nodded, then smiled. ‘‘I will,’’ she said. “Only, 
if I were a twin I think I'd sometimes like to be sepa- 
rated. Is there any good reason why your twins mustn't 
ever be?” 

“Oh, yes.’’ Mrs. Alden’s round eyes grew moist 
with sudden emotion. ‘‘It’s because—oh, I hate to tell 
you, but I keep them together so they won't know I 
can hardly tell them apart!’’ 


T was the end of an uncomfortably hot June after- 
noon. Joan was well advanced on the third day of 
her job as Miss Fix-It in the Alden family. She sat on 

the grass under a spreading maple tree in the corner of 
the Aldens’ big pasture. The twins, John and James 
(Joan couldn't tell them apart, either, unless she heard 
them speak), were riding round and round and round the 
pasture—one mounted on a cranky Shetland pony, the 
other on a steady old plough horse. 

When Joan blew a police whistle, they trotted back 
to her, changed horses, and started round in the other 
direction. And each time they did this one twin held 
both horses while the other twin mounted. But before 
the other one mounted, he came and whispered something 
in Joan’s ear. 

All these secret confidences were about Good Fairy and 
Silver Wing, the dance they were having later on the 
moss where the alders grew, or the fight that the fairy 
Rose Blossom was having with a mosquito, or the way 
that Puck, the mischief-maker, had tickled Pony and 
made him kick up his heels and run. 

Thus did Joan discover that it was always the same 
twin who held the horses while the other mounted; also 
that this twin was the better rider, while the other one, 
who looked both dreadfully scared and deliciously 


and nervous as a result. 

But the real Curtis Hunt- 
ington Alden was big and handsome and most becom- 
ingly tanned He struck Joan as perfectly capable of 
managing the twins, the cook and everything else in his 
country house. But, during his vacation, he had no 
intention of managing anything but himself and his 
French roadster. In the afternoons he went off to play 
golf. He spent the mornings writing in his study and 
doing something which he called ‘‘tuning up’’ his car. 
He made it very clear to Joan that he did not want the 
twins under foot while he worked on the roadster. It 
was therefore unfortunate that the fairy twin seemed to 
know by instinct when his father started for the garage, 
and would appear as if by magic under the paternal elbow 
at the exact crisis of each delicate operation on valves 
or timer or carburetor. 

The other twin generally followed along, not because 
he cared anything about motor engines, but because he 
was sociable and liked to be in the midst of things. It 
was a matter of art and time to get them both away 
happily. It was also difficult to keep the fairy twin 
away fat the study, when his father was busy there. 

‘““What does he want to study for?’’ the fairy twin 
asked Joan. ‘‘I thought only boys studied, at school. I 
wish I could go in there and see Father studying.” 

Meanwhile, the other twin made sufficient noise to 
bring Mr. Alden suddenly out of his retreat, with an 
earnest request to Joan to take the kids away and on 
them quiet. It was for this reason that she had invente 
the endless riding game. Now, at six o'clock, Mr. 
Alden had returned home from his golf game. He not 
only made a great deal of noise with his hobnailed 
boots but dropped his golf bag with a bang. He had 
taken a golf lesson we then had played nine holes— 
and played them so badly that his caddy had mistaken him 
for “‘a new beginner.’’ Unfortunately for the caddy, 
Mr. Alden had been playing golf, off and on, for ten 

ears. 
m ““Well,’’ he said to Joan, ‘‘I didn’t mean to startle you. 
But after three days with my sons you probably can't be 
startled by any sort of sudden noises.”’ 

Joan smiled her friendly smile. ‘“There hasn't been 
any naughty noise this afternoon,’ she announced 
proudly, ‘‘nor any quarrels. Did you notice that you 
got off to the club in peace? That was because I'd 
promised the boys some riding.”’ 

Good!" ejaculated Mr. Alden. “Do they get the 
idea of posting to the trot?”’ 

‘One does!’’ exclaimed Joan. ‘‘The one that doesn't 
care about motors and despises fairies—the one that 
caught the trout for your breakfast.”’ ; 

He mulled over her information with interest. ‘“You ve 
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got their brains sorted out, if you can’t tell them apart 
by looking at them. That's more than I ever did, I’m 
ashamed to say. I thought small boys were all about 
alike.”’ 

‘Why, so did I,’’ said Joan. ‘‘But you see I had to 
find out why there’s so much quarreling. It’s because 
they’re so different, and yet they always have to stay 
together.”” 

“T see,’’ said the father of the twins. ‘‘Miss Jordan, 
you really are as represented in your advertisement. But 
how about now? They're together now, and they're 
not quarreling. Look at them now.” 

Joan looked. The twin on Gramp, the old plough 
horse, was posting beautifully to the pounding trot. 
His shoulders were straight, his right hand at his side, 
the reins properly gathered in his left. Beside him, on 
the cantering pony, hair flying, right hand clutching at 
the saddle, knees loose, reins all twisted, face tense with 
scared excitement, rode the other twin. 

Joan blew her whistle. “‘Don't you see?” she said. 
‘One likes to ride because he’s good at it, and the other 
because Pegasus was a horse.”’ 

Mr. Alden nodded. “‘You may be right,”’ he said. 
And then, as the boys approached, he shot out the ques- 
tion: ‘‘Well, Johnny, how’s tricks?”’ 

At the same time Mr. Alden looked at neither boy, 
but leaned forward negligently as if to flip a speck from 
his white knickers. When he was answered by a cool 
“Ali right, Dad,’’ from the twin on Gramp, Mr. Alden 
exchanged glances with Joan. As plainly as if he had 
spoken, he invited her to notice that John Alden was the 
twin who could ride and fish, and who had often teased 
his father to take him to play golf. It was therefore as 
clear as day that James Somerville Alden was the twin 
who was now scrabbling untidily off Pony, and whose 
tastes ran to fairy lore. 

**You can rub down your own horse if you want to, 
Johnny,’’ Mr. Alden told the fishing twin, casually. 


“T'll lead Pony back to the barn. While we're gone, 
Jimmy, maybe Miss Jordan will tell you the story of 
Pegasus, and when I come in I'll find you a very fine 
picture of him that I happen to have in a book.”’ 


HE chauffeur, George, took Joan home as usual that 
evening. ‘‘I can’t tell those boys apart,’’ he con- 
fided. *‘But the boss says that tomorrow I’m to give 

Jimmy a show at lubricating the French car. He says 
you've sorted out the twirs, ud from now on they're 
not to travel in pairs. I left Johnny digging worms for 
a fishing trip with you tomorrow. You can take him 
while I go over the car with Jimmy. I'll say the kid 
knows more now about a car than his dad ever will.”’ 

At luncheon next day, Mr. Alden informed his sons 
that, if Miss Jordan agreed, they could all run over to the 
country club together. 

“Can I caddy?”’ demanded one of the twins, no doubt 
Johnny. 

“Certainly not,”’ said his father. ‘‘If you can keep 
quiet, you may follow along for two holes. After that, 
you can play clock golf near the clubhouse. Is that 
clear2"’ 

“Sure, and it’s great—only I need a club and a ball.” 

On the club piazza, the other twin snuggled comforta- 
bly down into his chair. ‘‘Will you go with me while I 
look over the cars on the driveway?’’ he demanded. “‘I 
know what's the matter with Dad's golf game—Puck 
bothers him just when he’s going to shoot.” 

The club pro was having a dull afternoon. He wan- 
dered over to the clock-golf course, arriving in time to see 
John Alden do the longest hole in one. 

**Come out to the practice tee and try a midiron,”” he 
invited the boy. “‘Ye’re a natural golfer."’ And he 
added, under his breath, “‘That’s more than I'd say for 
your dad.” 

Mr. Alden, having played six holes in forty-seven, 
passed the practice hole on his way in, just as Johnny 




















Joan got Aunt Jane Wideawake to help the farmer's wife with the turkey and squash and onions, the cranberry 


sauce, and the mince and pumpkin pies. 





What a Thanksgiving dinner it was! 
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split the center of the fairway with a long, straight shot 
from the tee. He promptly bought his son a set of 
clubs and arranged for a course of lessons. Thereafter 
Johnny spent his mornings in practice, and after four days 
the pro let him play the course. He played itso well 
that he was instantly removed from the status of a junior 
beginner and was eligible to play in the mornings. By 
this time, James Somerville, privately coached by Joan, 
for whom life was now comparatively easy, had learned 
to hold his reins properly, though he could not catch 
the rhythm of posting. 

Miss Fix-It, pitying the way he bumped and bounced, 
tried to think how she could improve his undeveloped 
sense of rhythm. 

“‘Jimmy,’” she called, ‘‘come here. Now listen— 
here’s a rhyme for you to sing-song to yourself, as you 
trot: 


“Clip, clop, 
Plip, plop, 
Up, down, 
Hit a stone, 
Pit, pat, 
Rat, tat; 
So my horse doth trot.” 


James Somerville Alden listened entranced, said the 
whole chant after her without prompting, and rode there- 
after in better form than before. But now poetry leaped 
to the fors as his dominant interest. Joan read ‘Gunga 
Din’’ to him until she knew it by heart, varying the 
program with rhymes from “When We Were Very 
Young,” and some of the older favorites too She 
usually brought her favorite poetry books from Deep- 
dene, for the books that lined the walls of Mr. Alden’s 
study proved to be mostly modern novels. 

And it was to let him write his novel, Joan discovered 
—or, as he modestly described it, ‘‘a novice’s attempt at a 
novel’’—that Mrs. Alden had sought quiet for her 
husband. 

“I thought,” he explained, “‘that I'd do a lot while 
my wife was away, and I could stay at home and dig in. 
But I haven't. You've kept things quiet, but I’m too 
busy learning golf from my son. The thing comes 
naturally to him, but he can analyze my rotten per- 
formances most acutely, and when he mutters ‘Keep the 
old bean down, Dad,’ or ‘Straight left arm now,’ some- 
how he seems to care such a lot that I remember. I've 
taken ten strokes off my score, Miss Fix-It.”’ 

**And Mrs. Alden won't mind about the novel?”’ 

Mr. Alden shook his head with a smile. ‘“There’s 
one thing she will mind, though—having the twins 
separated. You've begun it, and I mean to keep on. 
All last year the headmaster of their school insisted that 
Jim was extra clever, and should be left to forge ahead, 
while John isn’t and never will be college material. I 
left it to their mother. She finds it simpler to be able to 
say ‘Dear twins’ or ‘Come here, James-and-John,’ than 
to have one boy pop up at her to fit a name to when 
there’s nothing—nothing—to fit it by. Have your sharp 
eyes discovered any distinguishing marks, Miss Fix-It?”’ 

“No,” said Joan. ‘“They could dress differently.”’ 

“They would change their clothes to fool us. Be- 
sides, it would be an admission on our part that we can’t 
tell them apart. Mrs Alden thinks they don’t guess. 
I'm not so sure. Anyway, from now on, however she 
dresses them, each twin is to have his chance to be his own 
kind of regular fellow. By the way, Miss Fix-It, I 
want you to stay on as long as you——"’ 

“A wire for you, sir."” It was George, with a tele- 
gram. 

‘I’m sorry.”". Mr. Alden looked up at Joan. “I’m 
happy here, and the boys are in clover. But Mrs. Alden 
oa enly feels like Europe—for the whole family. 
Immediately. She'll arrive here this evening, and we 
sail next week.” 

On Friday morning the twins, swathed in gloom at 
being torn away from their paradise,—and also because 
of the Eton suits they had to wear on the train,—came 
to bid Joan good-by. 

“We're coming here for Thanksgiving,”’ chirped 
Jimmy 

“Is there snow here then?’’ inquired Johnny anxiously. 
“Skiing is fun, but I'd rather have some more golf.” 

At the door Jimmy lingered a moment to whisper in 
Joan’s ear. ‘‘Please find a way to make us look differ- 
ent,”’ he said. ‘“‘I prefer to look different, because’’— 
he gave a funny little gulp—‘‘I want my mother to know 
who she’s talking to.” 


ND that was the end of Joan Jordan’s first pro- 

fessional work. Somehow, in talking it over with 

K Blake, she felt that it had ended before she could 

really show what she could do. 

“Not a bit of it,”” said K. “You showed those peculiar 
parents that their boys were different after all.” 

‘‘Maybe they'll grow to look different in time,’’ said 

[CONTINUED ON PAGE 608] 
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What Shall 
We Eat 


By €7ic Hodgins, S.B. 


MASSACHUSETTS INSTITUTE OF 
TECHNOLOGY 


For many of the facts contained in this article the author is 
greatly indebted to Prof. Samuel C. Prescott, Head of the De- 
partment of Biology and Public Health at Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology, and to Mr. Raymond S. Stevens of 
Arthur D. Little, Inc., Chemists and Engineers. 


HE breakfast you ate this morning was one of 

110,000,000 eaten in America alone A thou- 

sand or more people you do not know, and 

will never meet, made it possible for you to 

eat it. Without them, and others like them, 
you would starve. This being obvious, it is strange we 
give so little thought to the means by which we keep 
alive. Your breakfast and all your other meals—and 
the things you eat and drink between meals—represent 
a miracle of civilization. 

Your bread was made from wheat that may have come 
from Kansas or from northern Alberta; your father’s cup 
of coffee originated in Brazil or Colombia; your orange or 
grapefruit came from Florida or California or Porto Rico. 
Colored men put your banana on board a steamer in Costa 
Rica. Only milk and eggs came to you from near at 
hand, and even these may have traveled hundreds of miles 
to reach your table. Yet I did not think of these facts 
at breakfast this morning, and I have no doubt you were 
oblivious to them, too. 

Our country’s enormous and elaborate systems of food 
production, i an and distribution started from 
scratch three hundred years 
ago. Naturally, the food 
habits of our ancestors were 
very different from what 
we take for granted today. 
The food which we and our 
children will eat in the fu- 
ture will be just as differ- 
ent from what we eat to- 
day. Indeed, the changes 
which the coming years 
will bring forth will prob- 
ably be even more spectac- 
ular than anything in the 
past, for the scientist is en- 
tering as never before into 
the realm which was once 
occupied only by the 
hunter, and the trapper, and the overworked house- 
wife. More and more the foods of the future will owe 
their existence to the laboratory. 

Many years ago a critical Englishman prophesied that 
the world was destined to suffer or even to starve to death 
because the population was bound to increase much faster 
than the food supply could keep up with it There was 
more than an element of truth in his remarks, but he 
failed to foresee the opening up of Canada, Australia, 
South America, the western United States and parts of 
Africa as enormous potential producers of food and sup- 
porters of life. 

So we shall not starve. The fate of millions who have 
died of famine in China, India and Russia will never be 
ours unless some terrible catastrophe destroys the very 
sinews of our civilization. Nevertheless the enormous 
increase in consumption of food necessary to sustain the 
growing population of the world is draining some of our 
reservoirs of supply. What are we going to do about it? 

We are going to do four things: 

1. Gradually change some of our eating habits, giving 
up foods which are no longer available and overcoming 
many of our prejudices against others. 

2. Undertake, with the help of science, a much more 
intensive cultivation of plants than at present. 

3. Discover in the laboratory new sources of food as 
energy. 

4. Rely upon the chemists to convert a number of raw 
materials which seem today to be as wholly inedible 
into healthful, nourishing and delicate food. 


Failing Foods 


The first change is really a part of a continuous process 
that has always been going on. Among the first foods 


For thousands of years the Orient has used certain 
seaweeds for food. Perhaps part of our future food 
supply will come from the depths of the sea 
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Will the farmer of tomorrow look like this? This 
article will tell you the answer 


of the pioneers of this country were the buffalo, bear and 
deer and, along the seaboard, fish and shellfish. Now 
we eat almost no deer and no buffalo. The supply of the 
latter has failed altogether, and we have meats of greater 
delicacy and utility at our disposal. 

But the change will continue. Cattle, hogs and sheep 
—our present food animals—need a great deal of human 
care; they can live only under temperate conditions of 
climate; their pasture lands must either be large or very 
well cared for. Nor are they any too efficient as con- 
verters of substance. It has been estimated that every 
three pounds of edible beef represents one hundred pounds 
of vegetable materials which the animal has eaten. So 
far we have been able to put up with waste in converting 
plant protein into animal 
grearin but some day the 
and on which cattle graze 
will become too valuable 
for other purposes to remain 
pare. and we shall no 
onger be able to afford our 
present prodigality of dis- 
carding ninety-seven out of 
every one hundred pounds 
of potential foodstuff. 
Thus we know that (al- 
though the time may still 
be far off) the days of the 
supremacy of our present 
food animals are numbered, 
and that we must find other 
animals which will supply 
us with meat for our food 
of the future. The new an- 
imal will be capable of liv- 
ing in much wilder, colder 
and more uncomfortable 
surroundings and will be 
able to convert a diet of 
weeds, coarse grass and 
shrubs into meat edible by humans. 

It is already possible to say what this animal will be. 
In the West, even now, a new meat producer supplies 
restaurant diners with excellent steaks. The animal is 
the reindeer. Beyond a shadow of a doubt it is destined 
to be the source of supply for one of the great food 
staples of the future. The reindeer cares little about his 
climate or his food and can be raised as far south as the 
upper half of the state of Maine. Eventually he may 
be to us what the buffalo was to our forefathers, and 
much more 

We can be quite sure too that the ocean will supply us 
with a greater and greater proportion of our diet. Al- 
though fish has always been an important part of our 
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omorrow? 


Wood, cotton and seaweed may 


be among our future foods 


food supply along the seaboard, it has only been in 
recent years that methods of transportation and refriger- 
ation have been so developed by science that it is possible 
to ship fresh fish to the interior of our country. Recently 
engineers, chemists and biologists have developed several 
new methods of refrigeration. One relies on quick freez- 
ing or ‘‘frosting."” The change takes place so rapidly 
and at so low a temperature that the ice crystals formed 
are too small to break up the flesh cells. The chemical 
composition of the fish remains unchanged and there is 
no .possibility of decomposition. When the fish is 
thawed again at the end of its journey, it retains the 
original flavor of fresh fish. T e freezing solution is 
usually calcium chloride, and small packages can be 
froze in as short a time as an hour. They keep for 
months afterward. So-called dry ice, or solid carbon 
dioxide, is another development of the scientist which 
makes an even wider distribution of fish possible, not 
only throughout the country but across oceans. 

But we must be careful what fish we consume in large 
quantities in the future. Halibut is a waning food. So 
is salmon. We have now come to consume these faster 
than they can grow, and, although it is still possible for 
us to conserve the supply, the future comparative scarcity 
of these two varieties means that they will be looked 
upon in the future only as food for those who can afford 
the price of delicacies. Salmon was once shipped around 
car Horn to California, so abundant was it upon the 
Atlantic Coast Now Atlantic salmon is a high-priced 
luxury, and nearly all our salmon travels in the other 
direction, and most of it in cans. Cod is even shipped 
across the continent from British Columbia into Massa- 
chusetts—imagine that! The Columbia and Fraser rivers 
are practically exhausted so far as future big canning op- 
erations go. Alaska and Siberia must hereafter be our 
main sources of salmon. 

So we must find other fish. It so happens that we 
have some peculiar prejudices against fish that are quite 
edible. We refuse to eat mussels, just as the European 
refuses to eat clams. The dogfish, it is stated by those 
who have had the courage to try it, is almost as delicious 
as swordfish, yet it is regarded by fishermen only as a 
nuisance, as pollack once was, and the dogfish is cast 
back into the sea as fast as it is caught. It is true that 
it does not have a pleasant name, and, being a variety of 
shark, it is not a pretty fish, but, notwithstanding, we 
shall soon be eating it, even though it will not be called 
dogfish on the menu. 

Then too the warm waters of the tropics teem with 
varieties of fish. Until recently the heat of climate has 
made it impossible to catch, dress and ship these fish to 
distant points for consumption quickly enough to pre- 
vent spoilage, and a great penal source of supply has 
consequently gone to waste. With the new refrigeration 
methods that I have described it should be possible in 
the future to rely more and more heavily upon tropical 
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Here are some of the present sources of our food supply. Which of these will continue to be useful in the future— 
or will all of them become superseded by synthetic products? 
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fish. There is no reason why North Dakota should not 
eventually have the benefits enjoyed by Florida. 

Once upon a time one could buy lobsters for five cents. 
Indeed, so enormous was the available supply that Cape 
Breton people concealed their empty lobster shells—for 
to be an eater of lobster was to confess the most abject 
poverty. Lately the lobster has achieved such popu- 
larity (even though its own diet is anything but fastidi- 
ous) that we are likely to rob ourselves of it as a food in 
the future. Nothing but a closed season and the discov- 
ery of artificial propagation saved the oyster, and science 
will have to intervene similarly to preserve the once- 
despised lobster from extermination before many years. 

But when we think 
of ocean foods we 
must not confine our- 
selves to fish. The 
oceans of the world 
contain vegetation as 
luxuriant as any that 
can be found on the 
most fertile land. We 
do not think of kelp and sea- 
weed as present-day foods, but 
there seems every reason to be- 
lieve that some day part of our 
vegetable diet will be raised 
from the bottom of the sea in 
dredges and converted into ap- 
petizing salads and greens. 
Chemists are working upon 
such problems even today. 


X-Rays and Wheat 


Wheat is the great staple of 
diet in our Western world. 
Without it we should starve. 
This country is a large ex- 
porter of wheat, and we think 
of ourselves as tremendously 
efficient in producing it. Last year's crop in this country 
amounted to almost a billion bushels. This seems large. 
But we must do far better in the future. As the popula- 
tion of this country expands, we shall not only need 
more wheat but we shall have less available land on 
which to raise it. And it will no doubt surprise you to 
know that this country last year raised only one-half as 
many bushels per acre as did France, Germany or Eng- 
land, none of which can practice agriculture on the scale 
possible for us. The chemist and biologist have already 
made great strides here, and more are tocome. Devel- 
opment by agriculturists of cold- and rust-resisting wheat 
has enormously increased the acreage on which it may 
be grown. But here is an even more important develop- 
ment which applies to all seasonal crops: the organic 
chemist has discovered a substance which when added to 
the soil will cause some plants to double or even triple 
their cycles of growth. If this discovery can be applied 
more widely, and when we learn also how X-rays or 
ultra-violet light may be utilized to speed growth on a 
large scale, it is far from impossible that we can produce 
ten times as large a grain ~ on the same area. 

Meanwhile great credit is due to those manufacturers 
of cereals made from corn, oats, rice, bran, and so on, for 
providing new foods from old sources, presenting them 
in a way which whets our appetites, encourages us to eat 
healthful foods and at the same time adds to the efficiency 
with which we use our food supplies. 


The reindeer—one of 
the great food ani- 
mals of the future 


Friendly Bacteria 


When we consider the vegetables of the future, we need 
to look at the problem from afar. Our present supplies 
of vegetables depend upon two very different but equally 
important agencies. One is a humble type of bacteria; 
the other is the synthetic chemist. 

Because some bacteria cause disease, we think of these 
organisms as altogether bad.‘ This is quite wrong—— 
there are good bacteria as well. It would not be possi- 


ble, for example, to produce such 
valuable foods as certain cheeses 
or, to give a newer example, acid- 
ophilus milk, if it were not for 
bacterial action. It is even pos- 
sible that we may some day ob- 
tain food from certain types of 
bacteria, administered in enor- 
mous quantities. 

Meanwhile, however, let us 
consider an organism on which 
some of our greatest food staples 
to a large extent depend. These 
are the “nitrogen fixing’’ bac- 
teria; to them we owe the main- 
tenance of such vegetables as peas 
and beans and other legumes. 
These bacteria can with the 
greatest ease do something that 
we humans can do only with the 
greatest trouble, complication 
and expense—they can absorb 
nitrogen from the air. This they 
furnish to the leguminous plants, 
to the roots of which they attach 
themselves. Nitrogen is vital to 
life, for it is a necessary constitu- 
ent of all proteins. Unhappily, 
the nitrogen in the air is inert; that is to say, it is hard 
to make it react with any other substances. The nitro- 
gen-fixing bacteria take nitrogen direct from the air and 
deliver it to the plant root, so that it becomes a part of 
the plant protein. When we eat the vegetable, we con- 
vert this into animal protein, and everything goes swim- 
mingly. 

But the bacteria are not always willing. Sometimes 
they are deficient, and often they refuse to grow volun- 
tarily on the roots of some plants. Scientific agricultur- 
ists have recently made remarkable progress in isolating 
and cultivating these bacteria and inoculating the roots 
of plants with cultures made from them. Growth is 
accelerated and the plant made much more healthy and 
valuable. 

But this is only part of the story. There are certain 
plants with which the bacteria refuse to associate. These 
must be carefully cultivated with fertilizer, thus obtain- 
ing their nitrogen in the chemical form of a nitrate. 
Formerly the great nitrate deposits of Chile served largely 
for this supply. The restless 
chemist, however, has been 
casting about for some better 
way to keep the “‘nitrogen cy- 
cle’’ going. Now he _ has 
brought to perfection several 
processes, among which the 
most important are the “‘syn- 
thetic ammonia’’ and the “‘cy- 
anamid.”’ Both of these take 
nitrogen from the air, convert 
it to an intermediate product, 
then to a nitrate, with which 
the soil can be fertilized for the 
production of plant protein. The necessary cycle which 
our present methods of sewage and waste disposal threat- 
ened for a time to upset is now assured. But both these 
processes take great quantities of power—and that is 
why you have heard so much discussion of that great 
power project, the Wilson Dam, situated at Muscle 
Shoals on the Tennessee River. 


How the Tropics Will Help 


From this point we shall be forced in the future to go 
further afield for our vegetables. One food source al- 
ready popular is destined to become a great staple among 
the foods of the future—not merely the pleasant light 
refreshment which we now consider it. That food is the 
banana. 

The banana is rich in energy. 


Ewing Galloway 


It contains protein, 
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Grazing lands are growing more and more limited, many kinds of fish are slowly disappearing, the production of wheat 


can scarcely keep pace with increase in population. 


You will find science’s answers to these problems in this article 








The X-ray tube may some day be used to aid 
the sun in the development of plants 





From hydro-electric developments such as this engineers are able to utilize 


the nitrogen of the air for fertilizer. 


carbohydrate and fat in good proportions, and its energy 
content and vitamins are thoroughly satisfactory. 

As a matter of fact, it and its big brother, the plantain, 
would be just as valuable a food as the potato if we only 
realized their possibilities and did not persist in regarding 
them largely as fruits or desserts. With the decline of 
some other vegetable sources, and when we drive our 
vegetable-raising farms southward toward the — 
just as we are already driving our grain and grazing fields 
toward the north, the banana will occupy a place in our 
diet which will measure its true value and will call for 
an enormous production to take care of the ever-increas- 
ing demand. Fortunately, the banana can be widely cul- 
tivated by relatively cheap labor; it is a quick grower 
and will be more than equal to the demands which we 
shall make on it in the future. In southern countries 
now the banana and the plantain are served in a multi- 
tude of forms. They can be made into soup. They 
can be baked, boiled, fried, stewed, made into salads 
or desserts, or pretty much anything you will. 

Science has made here an in- 
teresting contribution. Much 
of the old prejudice against the 
banana as a food for children 
was due to the fact that it was 
often eaten when imperfectly 
ripe. Science now makes cer- 
tain that the banana reaches the 
householder in its best condi- 
tion. When a fruit ship sails 
north, its cargo is green, and the 
ripening process which tends to 
go on after the bananas are 
picked is checked by elaborate 
cooling methods. Later, when the bananas are being 
made ready for distribution, they are subjected to an 
accelerated ripening process made possible by the chemist 
through the use of ethylene gas, and are in perfect 
condition when finally distributed. 

When you consider the increasing contributions of the 
tropics to our diet, you should not overlook the coconut 
or the pineapple. The coconut, once nothing more than 
the source of tasty icings for cakes, now possesses the 
amazing ability to replace butter when the day comes 
when neither cow’s milk nor reindeer’s milk can be used. 
The process which makes the coconut useful is known as 
the “hydrogenation of oils,’ to which I shall refer again 
a little later. Oil from the coconut can be so treated in 
a current of hydrogen produced by the action of an acid 
on a metal that it solidifies into an edible fat of high 
food value. Butter substitutes made from coconut oil 
are already on the market, are healthful and energy-giv- 
ing and will be of greater and greater importance as a 
food in the future. 

The pineapple is anotner food to which we shall pay 
increasing attention. Once regarded as a tremendous 
luxury, costing $5 and more apiece, it is now sold at a 
price within the reach ofall. It is now inteasively culti- 
vated in Hawaii; and clever housewives, aided by chem- 
ical research, are finding many additional ways in which 
to prepare it. Some day you should hear the story of 
James D. Dole, whose achievement in turning a barren 
island into a luxuriant pineapple plantation, thus adding 
significantly to the acreage of lands which may be used 
for food production, is important enough to deserve 
recognition of its own. 

The soy-bean is another food which looms large on the 
horizon. The Orient, where the inhabitants must scratch 
much harder for their food than we, and from which we 

[CONTINUED ON PAGE 609] 
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Who Will Win Lon 
Chaney’s Make-up Box? 


LON CHANEY, the greatest master in America of the art 
of make-up, has autographed a magnificent make-up 
box which will be given away to some fortunate boy or girl 


reader of The Youth’s Companion. All you have to do is 
write the best letter on “My Favorite Character in Drama 
—and Why.”’ Think over carefully all the characters you 
have played in amateur theatricals in school or elsewhere. 
Perhaps your favorite is Hamlet, Sherlock Holmes, Bob 
Acres, or some other. Or, if you are a girl, you may prefer 
a classic character like Juliet, or a modern one. Any char- 
acter is eligible, but it should, of course, be one that you 
can play, or have aspired to play. 

Then write, in three hundred words or less, why this 
character appeals to you. If yours is the best letter re- 
ceived you will receive the make-up box and a book, *‘The 
Art of Make-up for Stage and Screen,’’ by Cecil Holland, 
both autographed by Lon Chaney. Here is what the make- 
up box contains: 3 ropes wig hair, 1 package wrinkle pen- 
cils, 1 comb, 1 dermatograph percil, 3 tubes Nos. 22-25-1A 
grease paint, 3 moustaches, 1 bottle spirit gum, 1 powder 
puff, 1 bottle black tooth enamel, 2 cans lining, 1 can rouge, 
1 can liquid body make-up, 1 can face powder, 1 can cold 
cream. 

The contest closes on December 1, and no letter post- 
marked after midnight on that day will be considered. Ad- 
dress Chaney Contest Editor, The Youth’s Companion, 8 
Arlington Street, Boston, Mass. The contest is open to 
boys and girls between the ages of fourteen and twenty in- 
clusive. Write the date of your birth below your sig- 
nature. 











ON CHANEY hates interviews. He should! 
He is asked more foolish questions than any 
other of the motion-picture stars. Because of 
this he is ‘‘bad medicine’’ to any interviewer. 

But the Lon Chaney that I know is the most regular 
of fellows, and the most lonesome of lone wolves. Full 
dress and anything pertaining to society are his pet aver- 
sions. Yet he likes all athletic sports and is always to be 
seen at every big meet. His greatest hobby, though, is 
boys—teal boys, and they love him. 

The road Lon traveled on his way to fame was a long 
and difficult one. He worked as stage hand, vaudeville 
and stock comedian, dancer, stage manager and screen 
extra, but always in his mind was one central idea—the 
development of new methods of make-up and disguise, 
as he tried to utilize and apply every new experience. 
Each new role is a problem in construction, and he 
studies it, from the ground up. 

His first step in character creation is to vis- 
ualize all the details of the face and figure he 
wishes to create. Muscle by muscle he builds 
it up, much as a sculptor might model a clay 
figure. He notes the position of the eyes, 
ears and every other structural detail, and 
works out all muscular tricks. He takes out 
his make-up box and experiments, making 
sure, however, that he never draws a line or 
builds an artificial contour that is not strictly 
in accord with the principles of anatomy. 
Finally, by the shading of paints and the appli- 
cation of plastic material he constructs ‘‘over’’ 
his natural countenance a superstructure of the 
muscles of his character face. The mental side 
of this work involves an intimate knowledge 
of human nature. 

The air of intense earnestness with which 
Lon goes about the difficult task of each new 
character creation is an inspiration to other 
picture players. He achieved the title “‘man 
of a thousand faces’’ by hard work, not by luck. 

Recently I asked Chaney how much time 
he had yy in applying make-up during 
the past five years. His estimate was 2,180 
hours. Boil this down into eight-hour 
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Lon Chaney W antsto Know 


What character in drama do you like best? He will give a fully 
equipped and autographed make-up box to the writer of the best letter 


days and you will dis- 
cover, perhaps somewhat 
to your surprise, that Lon : 
has passed, in the last five years, at least 27214 working 
days seated before the make-up table,'experimenting with 
disguises or applying them for his roles. 

Chaney averages at least three hours daily in making 
up his parts, ee each new make-up (sometimes there are 
several in one picture) means a minimum of ten hours’ 
experimental work. When playing a role he appears on 
the studio lot promptly at six in the morning and is ready 
to go on the set by nine o'clock. In ‘Mr. Wu" the 
make-up of the old Chinaman required considerably 
longer than three hours to apply; not wishing to delay 
production, Chaney got up earlier in the morning! In 
“The Unknown” the star’s make-up with a special har- 
ness which presented him as an armless character required 
exactly three hours to apply. In “Laugh, Clown, 
Laugh,”’ another picture, about the same length of time 
was required, but, in addition, Chaney worked evenings 
making his own clown wigs. Incidentally, the actor 
makes most of his wigs and always makes his false teeth, 
placing dental rubber over his own teeth, then carving 
the new teeth in this compound and enameling them to 
suit his requirements. 

In ‘‘The Hunchback of Notre Dame,”’ one of his earliest 
successes, he constructed high cheek-bones and practically 
remodeled his face with plastic gum, molding this to fit 
his own facial muscles. Over one eye he applied a shell, 
which he covered with flesh-colored material. The 
‘‘harness’’ he donned here was a type of straight- 
jacket which was so painful that it could be worn 
only for a limited time. 

I should like to bring out the point here that 
Chaney is by no means a contortionist, but a well- 
set-up, athletic type, as his appearance in ‘‘Tell It 
to the Marines,’’ where he carried himself natur- 
ally, indicated. His characters are produced by 
clever acting rather than, as has been alleged, 
“throwing his limbs out of joint.”’ 

Many of Chaney’s facial disguises are both intri- 
cate and painful. As the aged mandarin in ‘‘Mr. 
Wu” he wore clamps on his cheeks to pull them 
tightly back and give to his face an aspect of 
senility. In ‘‘London After Midnight’’ the actor 
used a chemical to distend the eyes after a formula 
prepared by his oculist. The same oculist prepared 
a method for making one eye seem white and blank 
in “‘The Road to Mandalay."’ Both applications 
were distinctly painful but 
startlingly effective. 

Of course, there are tricks 
in Chaney’s make-up, ma- 
terials used and special pig- 
mentations that the actor 
keeps secret, but not so much 
because he fears their use 
by others as to prevent others 
trying to use them and go- 
ing astray. Each face, he 
believes, requires different 


By Fred Gilman Jopp 


pigments, and individual 
requirements can be found 
only through experiment. 

But it is not make-up alone that is the secret of Cha- 
ney’s remarkable success. His vivid character portray- 
als are in good part the result of gesture and pantomime, 
expressing subtle shades of thought. The personality of 
the character invariably grips one; the external details 
of make-up complete the picture. 

Chaney does not want to be known as a motion-picture 
““personality.’’ He does not want to be stamped and 
classified. He wants to be an entirely different person 
each time he steps before the camera. And he always 
succeeds. 

His make-up box is a thing of wonder. As Lon says, 
there is everything in it but the kitchen stove. And 
asking him for his make-up box would be fatal, for 
among actors there is an old superstition: ‘“Never change 
your make-up box!’’ If it wears out, save the bits. If 
you lose it, you're in for a run of tough luck. If you 
break your mirror, you might as well tear up your pic- 
ture contract. And if somebody steals it, leave no stone 
unturned until you find it again. 

Hence, to ask him for his make-up box, as I stated 
above, would never do. So I did the next best thing— 
asked him to run downtown with me and get together 
everything that would be necessary fully to equip the 
make-up kit of a motion-picture actor or actress. And, 


believe me, if there is one man in the world who knows 




































How it is done: Above, Lon Chaney and his 

cameraman make a scene from “Mr. Wu. 

Below, Benjamin Christensen directing Lon 

Chaney in a scene from ‘‘Mockery.’’ Inset, 

Lon Chaney as he appears in ‘“‘The Un- 

known.”’ Note the amazing differences in 
Mr. Chaney’s make-up 


how to get together a make-up box it is Lon 
Chaney. He has added a corking book from 
his personal collection, called “The Art of 
Make-up for Stage and Screen,’f by Cecil 
Holland, and both book and box are auto- 
graphed. In fact, I think so much of the 
outfit that I'll make a very fine cash offer to 
the one who gets the box. My wife is 
eager to have it, and says it would bea 
priceless possession. Why not, pray? In it 
is the art of Lon Chaney, himself. 

And, as you have seen inthe box on this 
page, the Editor of The Companion has ar- 
ranged to give it to you, if youare theauthor 
of the best letter on the subject ‘‘My Favorite 
Character in Drama—and Why.”’ 
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The captain came aboard hand over hand, anxious 
in spite of the steadily burning lights and the bell 


HE Service 1s bein’ ruined with Dutch swabs!’’ 

remarked the captain to the mate. ‘‘Not 

one of ’em is worth his salt, or knows eyes 

from starn. I never see one yet could stand on 

his legs if she rolled enough to let ye know ye 
was not ashore. Look at that bucky up forrard,’’ he 
continued, encouraged by the mate’s silent approval. 
‘‘Noarthly use of his hands, can’t stand up on his feet; 
and couldn’t think with his head if his dinner depended 
on’t!”’ 

The ‘‘bucky,”’ a huge, shock-headed Swedish lad, 
with round blue eyes, a freckled face, and a look the 
captain would have called vacuous had he known the 
word, was evidently trying hard to wash down the 
inside of the rail. Lightships, floating beacons which 
mark especially dangerous reefs or shoals where light- 
houses can’t be built, are notably clean. Their crews 
paint ship from the time she goes on ‘‘station’’ until 
the welcome day, three months hence, when the relief 
ship allows the sea-tossed light-vessel to go home again. 
It is paint, paint, paint, and wash, wash, wash, scrub, 
scrub, scrub, and once more scrub, until even the captain 
is satisfied and the crew have their fill of work. 

And that last is none too easy of accomplishment. 
Men who love to loaf on shore will fight for something 
to do when anchored out of sight of land, it may be, 
and with only passing vessels and the radio, if they have 
it, to keep them from stagnation. They read little, games 
soon pall, and so plenty of work is the universal need. 

The Service has more than its share of foreigners, but 
with low pay and food and drink of the plainest, it is 
hard to get “white men,” as the captain would say. 

Hans, the “‘Fool Swede,’’ was childlike, slow of 
thought, awkward. But he had a tenacity of purpose 
and a bulldog grip on an idea, once it came into his 
head. One of these ideas was that he loathed his title; 
he longed for a chance to make his shipmates in the 
floating prison drop it. 

The Lighthouse Bureau, which controls such matters, 
makes regulations which permit the captain occasionally 
to allow some of his crew short shore leave, provided 
that he retain enough men to ‘‘work the ship.”’ This 
regulation is supposed to blanket all cases of leave, and 
usually it does. 


But on ‘‘Old Hard Weather,”’ or officially 
Lightship No. 109, guarding the extremity 
of Fish Hook Shoal, on a certain bright 
day in November, regulations were broken. 
The captain and two of the crew went 
ashore, six miles distant, to get some fresh 
meat. The mate became suddenly ill with 
cramps. One engineer was on “‘Board 
leave’’ (leave from the home office, for an 
emergency). Hans and four of the crew 
worked at painting, under the remaining 
engineer's direction. One after another of 
the crew was taken with cramps and had 
doubled up on deck, writhing in pain. Lan- 
guage and rope’s end failed to move them. Presently the 
engineer also gave a spasmodic clutch at his stomach 
and went below. Hans was the last, but finally he, 
also, gave in. There was no investigation of this pe- 
culiar malady, for reasons which will appear; the 
captain believed that canned beans served at breakfast 
laid his whole crew low by ptomaine poisoning in a 
mild degree. 

Hans usually ate but little breakfast—one of many 
peculiarities, and another reason why he was the “‘Fool 
Swede.’’ He recovered first and, toward two in the 
afternoon, staggered on deck. To the sou’east a fog 
bank blew up rapidly. The sky was overcast, and a big 
sea was rolling in. The captain and the two of the 
crew were not expected until the next morning. The 
rest of the crew, the mate and the engineer were sick. 
Hans knew that something must be done. The fog 
bell must ring; at night the lamps must be lit. His 
honor to a bank cashier is not so precious as the in- 
fallibility of the light and sound signals to a lightship. 
Ships and lives depend on her; trusting men take their 
dear ones up and down the coasts, with utter belief 
that, come night, the beacons will shine—come fog, the 
bell will ring. 
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HE ‘‘Fool Swede’’ grasped those ideas early in his 
career on the lightship. Yet—how? The fog bell 
was rung by steam—and there was no steam. It could 
be rung by hand, for an hour or so, until steam could 
be raised. No. 109 was an old-style am with no 
power of her own, and a boiler only for the donkey and 
bell engine and for heat. But if he rang the bell by hand, 
how could he light the lamps at dark! Hans thought. 
Hard, slow work, but he did it. He would light the 
lamps now and ring the bell afterward, by 
hand, until the men got better. 
The lamp cages were raised by four men , 
at the winch; they ascended slowly but 
steadily from ‘the’ deck house up the 
masts until chock to the top, where they 
shone out from an eight-sided |glass cage, g 
bearing their message of warning to all, if 
‘Keep off.” se 2 
Hans lit and trimmed the lamps and 
began his task. He was very strong, but / 
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The Fool Swede 
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the cage was heavy. He tugged at the big crank; slowly 
it went round, and very slowly, but surely, the cage 
went up. Halfway up Hans slipped the pawl in the 
ratchet to rest. The fog was dense, thickening every 
minute. Far away he heard a liner, whistling. 

‘“*Ay moost mak haste,”’ said Hans, and went at it 
again. The handle turned harder. But at last he could 
turn no more—the cage was up. 

Then the second cage. Gasping, with clothing soaked 
with perspiration, Hans ran to the bell. 

Clang, clang, clang! The warning note rang out 
sharp and full, vibrating through the ship, and startling 
his ears like some sudden gun, exploded without notice. 
Clang, clang, clang! Over the quarter came a startled 
““Whooooooo00!"’ as some steamship sheered off from 
a dangerous locality. ‘‘Pooty near,’’ Hans said. 

Clang, clang, clang, clang, clang, clang, clang, clang, 
clang, clang! Hans struck ten times, and waited. The 
right interval was a full minute, the strokes supposedly 
two seconds apart; but this Hans did not know. 

The day wore on to evening; evening turned to night; 
still the fog persisted. Lightships are built to roll, to 
let the seas pass under with the least shock. Hans got 
blue with cold, his stomach ached, the sweat of his 
labor chilled clammy against him. Had he desisted long 
enough to get a coat it would have done no harm; the 
slow brain, the limited intelligence, had yet the tenacity 
of the bulldog. A task had been set him; he would go 
through with it. 

At two o'clock he saw, faintly, the lights of a steamer 
and knew the fog was lifting. 


T four he heard a hail—‘*‘Abo-o-o-0-o-rd, there!’’ 
Dropping the rope for the first time, he threw 
a coil to the captain. 

The captain came aboard hand over hand, anxious, 
in spite of the steadily burning lights and the bell. He 
knew the bell was not ringing as the regulations provided. 

“Hey, you Fool Swede!’’ he bellowed. ‘‘Where’s 
the mate? Who set such a fool as you ringing the 
bell? Who belayed those lamp stays? What's the matter 
with you? Whyn’t you say something?” 

“*Ay tink dey all var sick,”’ said Hans, dully. 

The captain dived for the companionway. A moment's 
inspection told him trouble had come aboard his ship. 
Leaving one of the fresh crew of two at the bell, the 
captain called to Hans. “‘Hey, you!”’ he said. “Tell 
me all about it.”’ 

Quite won. id and briefly Hans told. He told no 
one else, and, for reasons of policy, neither did the 
captain, who had been away during a fog. But the 
captain helped Hans to undress, and the captain pre- 
pared a quart of coffee and made Hans drink. Never 
again on No. 109 has any reference to the ‘‘Fool Swede”’ 
been made by captain or crew. 

“Slow, some of them,’’ the captain says. 
“Not over smart, but sure—mighty sure. 
I've got one, Hans,—that one with the big 
arms and the yellar hair,—that’s a dandy!” 
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The Power of a Boy 


N a few days from now the nation will elect Herbert 

Hoover or Alfred E. Smith to the Presidency. One is 

a blacksmith’s son from West Branch, Iowa. The 
other is a truckdriver’s son from the East Side of New 
York. 

If you are less than twenty-one and cannot vote, what 
does this election mean to you? 

To most young — it means very little. No matter 
whether Hoover is elected or Smith, your life will go 
on as before. School will still be in session. Money will 
still be hard to.earn. Work on the farm, or around town, 
will be the same as before. Therefore most young people 
take only a slight interest in the election, regarding it as 
important only to men and women old enough to vote. 

But there are boys in America who hold in their hands 
a power greater than the power of any voter, or of any 
leader of voters. 

These boys, observing rhe campaign of 1928, realize 
that they have the power to become candidates for the 
Presidency themselves. Whether they know it or not, 
they have already started their campaigns. Aristotle, 
invited to become the tutor of young Alexander, the 
seven-year-old son of Philip of Macedon, replied that it 
was too late—the boy’s character was already formed! 
Modern educators are more hopeful; but the fact remains 
that even a young boy shows or does not show the quali- 
ties which will lead him to the highest offices in the land. 

What are these qualities? The lives of Hoover and 
Smith supply a perfect answer to this question. To any 
observer of this year’s campaign, two principal facts 
stand out: 

1. Humble beginnings are no drawback. If you have a 
great goal in life, they are a positive advantage. A boy 
raised on a silk pillow finds it hard to understand the 
aspirations, the needs and the likings of common people. 
Neither Hoover nor Smith has this difficulty, for they 
came from the common people themselves. 

Herbert Hoover was orphaned at seven, worked in 
truck gardens, became an office boy, and put himself 
through college. To secure a job under a mining engineer, 
he had to learn stenography in two weeks. Many 
college graduates of our acquaintance would have flinched 
from this test of their brains and their earnestness. 
Hoover accepted the chance. 

Alfred E. Smith’s father died when the boy was thir- 
teen, leaving only a few horses and a dray. Alfred was 
too young to be a truckman. He was not too proud to 
take the first job that came to him. He checked fish in 
Fulton Market. Later he worked for the Jury Com- 
mission as investigator of men who dodged jury duty. 
After that he was elected to the New York Assembly, 
an assembly of men whose names are hardly known. 

2. To men who make their own chances, other chances come. 
Hoover did so well as secretary to his first employer that 
he was sent to examine mines in Colorado, New Mexico 
and West Australia. He proved himself capable and 
hard-working; calls for his services took him to China, 
North Burma, Russia and other countries. During the 
Boxer rebellion he organized relief for the sufferers; this 
experience helped him to organize relief for Belgium 
during the war, and for Russia and so many other famine- 
ridden and pestilence-swept countries after the war. 

In the same years Smith was promoted from the 
obscurity of the State Assembly into the prominence of 
the Governor's chair. No man of his party holds office 
in New York without bitter attacks from political 
opponents. Smith’s record and character were closely 
scrutinized; the answer of the Democrats of the nation 
was to nominate him for the Presidency last June. 

Veteran readers of The Youth’s Companion have taken 
sides in this campaign. This is a cornerstone of the plan 
of government in the United States. Voters should and 
must take sides. Great issues are before them now. But 
to our young readers we say that no other election in our 
history has given such clear proof that any American 
boy, anywhere, holds the power to become President. 

Accept humble beginnings thankfully, but do not be 
satisfied with a humble end. Do the day’s work well, 
and tomorrow’s work will be more important. Then 
there will be a demand for your services, first in small 
things and then in large; and finally people will say to 
you, as they have said to Herbert Hoover: 

“You were a good boy, when a good, hard-working 
boy was wanted in a truck garden; you have fed the 
starving and sheltered the homeless; you have served 
faithfully in public office; now we want you to be our 
candidate for the highest office our country can bestow.” 

These are great words—the greatest which an American 
can hear. 
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LIBERTY is a costly thing. If we are not willing to 
ay the price, we must resign ourselves to living 
without it. 


OR THE FIRST TIME in history, the volume of 
business in the country has remained unaffected by a 
Presidential campaign, and even seems to have increased. 
Business is on so firm a basis nowadays that it no longer 
has an attack of heart failure when politics is mentioned. 


A BEAST as big as a house,”’ was once no mere bit of 

rhetorical exaggeration, if Roy Chapman Andrews, 

the — is right. He is bringing back from Mongolia 

the relics of a prehistoric creature which he says must 

have been twenty-five feet long and otis th feet 
high, and which weighed, in life, twenty tons! 


JF YOU WANT to know what “‘luck”’ is, according to 
the definition of the social scientists, listen to this 
passage from ‘‘The Science of Society,’’ by Prof. W. G. 
Sumner and Dr. A. G. Keller: ‘‘Luck is that which is 
inexplicable on a given stage of knowledge or in view 
of men’s unwillingness to take the trouble to apply that 
knowledge.’ Most people would be content to use the 
first six words of this definition and let it go at that. 


FTER A BRIEF EXPERIENCE of real prohibition 

during the war, Russia went back to the sale of 
vodka and beer. It is now announced that the soviet 
rulers are to decree what may be called gradual prohibi- 
tion. Each year, for fifteen years, the quantity of liquor 
that can be made is to be reduced by law; at the end of 
that time the manufacture of vodka will be strictly 
forbidden. In the meantime a thorough campaign of 
education to persuade the Russians of the harm that 
liquor does will be carried on. 


WHEN MUSTAPHA KEMAL gets through with his 

reforms, the terrible Turk will be pretty nearly 
unrecognizable. Already, in his derby hat or cloth cap, 
reading a newspaper printed in our familiar Roman 
type, and walking about the streets with his wife, who 
has thrown aside the face veil on which the Mohamme- 
dan religion so long insisted, he is not much unlike a 
Greek or a southern Italian in appearance. Most singular 
is the docility with which he throws over all his old 
customs and prejudices at Kemal’s orders. 


THE BEGINNING OF THE GOSPEL 
The Companion’ s Religious Editorial 


F the four gospels, as we have learned most worthily 
to call them, the shortest one, by Mark, is almost 
universally believed to be the oldest. And it is 

the one that concerns itself immediately with what it 
calls ‘‘the beginning of the gospel of Jesus Christ, the 
Son of God."” It does not fon gto upon the begin- 
nings; its movement is swift, and it proceeds ‘‘straight- 
way,’’ according to its own word many times repeated, to 





tell the life-story of Jesus. But it dwells long enough 
upon this matter of ‘‘the beginning of the gospel’’ to 
leave us in no uncertainty as to its meaning. 

Rather to our surprise, we find this “‘beginning’’ con- 
cerned with the work of another man, John the Baptist. 
This fact may be more significant than at first appears. 
‘The beginning of the gospel of Jesus’’ is the work of 
someone else. Even Jesus did not begin His ministr 
without antecedent preparation in which others heed. 
Far back in remote ages men and women were uncon- 
sciously doing unrecorded and obscure but brave and 
worthy acts which constituted a part of that preparation 
which was the gospel’s undoubted beginning. God has 
no ambition to isolate His own acts of goodness from 
those of men. Jesus was more than willing to admit 
men to a participation with Him in the good works He 
initiated and carried forward. He did not try to achieve 
an arbitrary independence. 

There were many prefaces of the gospel, not recorded 
in its brief written summaries, but suggested in abundant 
Old Testament incidents, and known to us in the prep- 
aration of the world for Christ. The gospel was what 
in business is called ‘‘a going concern’’ before Jesus 
came ‘‘in the fullness of time.’’ The beginning of the 
gospel began before Jesus began to preach the gospel; 
“from that time,”’ a later time, ‘“began Jesus to preach.” 
What did He preach? The oH words which John had 
— been preaching—‘‘The kingdom of heaven is at 

and. 

The Bible contains much about beginnings, and very 
little about ends. What we are promised about the ends 
of things is what we might expect from the character of 
such good beginnings. For there are’ many beginnings. 
A great river has its sources in many springs, few of which 
can suspect that, remote and small as they are, they have 
important parts in the making of so great a stream. 

The tributaries of God's river are not all in the past. 
There still are new beginnings. Every life, every day, 
is a beginning of a gospel. History eens no isolated 
events; biography cannot conceive of lives uninfluenced. 
by other lives or failing in their turn to exert an influ- 
ence. Horace Bushnell’s notable sermon on ‘‘Every 
Man’s Life a Plan of God’’ was an emphatic reaffirmation 
of what the Bible so often declares, that every human 
life has its own share in the amplifying of God’s gospel 
of grace and truth. Each one of us is a beginning of the 


gospel. 


BURNS AND SCALDS 
The Companion's Medical Editorial 


HESE two accidents are practically the same, in one 

case the offending cause being dry heat, in the other 

hot water or steam; but the severer degrees are pro- 
duced by dry heat—actual flame or molten metal. Physi- 
cians in describing burns usually separate them into im 
categories or degrees. A burn of the first degree is one 
in which the skin is red and painful and possibly swollen, 
but not blistered; in one of the second degree there is more 
or less extensive blistering; in the third degree the vital- 
ity of the part is destroyed; in the fourth degree the skin 
and flesh are actually consumed to a certain depth. 

The seriousness of the burn depends not only upon its 
degree but also = the extent of surface involved, a 
burn of the third degree, for example, involving only a 
small part, being attended by less constitutional disturb- 
ance than one of the second degree covering a wide ex- 
tent of surface. The systemic accompaniment of a burn 
may be simple depression due to the pain and nervous 
shock, or it may be an autointoxication by a special 
poison elaborated in the blood or tissues, the chief symp- 
tom of which is either apathy or excitement, depending 
apparently upon the temperament of the sufferer. 

In burns of the first degree the pain is most quickly re- 
lieved by an application of bicarbonate of soda made into 
a paste with a little water, laid thickly on the skin, and 
kept in place by a sterile piece of flannel or cotton cloth. 
Healing may be hastened by an application of picric acid 
(all drugstores have such applications ready prepared for 
first-aid use) or of the tincture of the chloride of iron. 
The treatment of a burn of the second degree consists in 
the application of melted paraffin with thin sheets of 
cotton. Before this is done the blisters must be opened, 
the fluid being allowed to run away, but without remov- 
ing the outer layer of skin. The application is to be te- 
—_ every day or every second day as it becomes loos- 
ened. 

A burn of the third degree, and even one of the second 
if extensive, calls for management by a physician, for 
general as well as local treatment is necessary in suc 
cases. 
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From a box 
to a 9-room 


The Worlds Greatest Cata 
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Use Ward’s for Fast Service 


Begin today saving money by using this book regularly. 
Don’t hesitate to send orders often. They will be started 
back to you the same day they are received. The rule at 
Ward’s is: “In today—out today.” You will be pleased 
by the prompt service at Ward’s. There is no more 
convenient way to shop. 

You buy something almost every week. Therefore 
this book offers you a weekly saving. In the course of a 
year you can easily save $75.00 or $100.00 through 
the regular use of this book. Before you buy always look 
it up in Ward’s—The World’s Greatest Catalogue. 


AMbwvays look it up in 


you buy 


RE you using your Ward Catalogue regu- 
larly? Do you really take advantage of 
every opportunity for saving this book 

has brought into your home? All over the world 
we buy for spot cash, in the most advantageous 
markets, to secure for you the best things, at 
the lowest prices. 


Choice of 33,000 guaranteed articles 


It is not possible for you to find anywhere a 
greater selection of carefully tested merchandise 
than is offered in this book. No matter what it is 
you want to buy, whether for your personal use, 
for the family, for the farm or home—yox should 
look it up in Ward’s Catalogue! You can save 
money on every purchase, and you secure a 
double saving at Ward’s, a saving in price and 
the saving that reliable, long-service goods 
always bring. 


Truly the World’s Greatest Catalogue 


This Fall’s wonderful new book has been called 
“The World’s Greatest Catalogue.” It is offer- 
ing you a greater variety of new and stylish mer- 
chandise than ever before. This Fall Catalogue 
is the finest presentation of merchandise that 
the skill of artists, photographers and printers 
has been able to devise, with the aid of our 56 
years of experience in making catalogues. 

In it you will find many more interesting 
photographs than ever before; more merchan- 
dise is pictured in exact colors to help you see in 
advance just what you will get. 

But that is not all—it is truly the World’s great- 
est because of the tremendous service it is render- 
ing the American Public in securing and estab- 
lishing low prices, the right price to pay for quality 
merchandise. 

Remember that whether you order from Ward’s 
a box of tacks or a 9-room house with all its 
equipment, you are protected by a money-back 
guarantee, the pledge of value which has been 
upheld since 1872. | 


MONTGOMERY WARD & CO. 


CHICAGO KANSAS CITY ST. PAUL BALTIMORE 
PORTLAND, ORE. OAKLAND, CALIF. FORT WORTH 


WARD’S CATALOGUE 


When writing to advertisers, please mention THE Youtu’s COMPANION 
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Tue YOoutTH’s COMPANION 





This new department of The Youth’s Com- 
panion is dedicated to all wholesome sports in 
season and to the upbuilding of true sports- 
manship. 
“Don't flinch, don't foul, bit the line hard!” 
—Tueopore RoosgEvett. 


SPORT 


EDITED, UNDER DIRECTION OF OUR Sport Apvisory COUNCIL, 
BY Sot METZGER 


Apvisory Councit; E. K. Hall, Chairman 
Football Rules Committee; Julian W. Curtiss, 
noted college rowing authority and referee; 
Dr. James E. Naismith, inventor of basketball; 
Watson Washburn, former Davis Cup tennis 
player; Robert C. Zuppke, football coach, Uni- 
versity of Illinois; John. T. Doyle, American 
Sports Publishing Co. 





ESPITE the 
ever increas- 
in ular- 

ity of a laaiel 
pass and the old but 
still prevalent ten- 
dency of numerous 
teams to stress de- 
fensive football, kicking and waiting for the 
breaks, the running attack remains as the back- 
bone of modern football. Many football games 
have been won by a well-executed pass or a series 
of passes. Numerous other games have been won 
by teams that excelled in the defensive and kick- 
ing departments, played safe, and turned the 
breaks or the mistakes of their opponents into 
victory. But the great majority of good football 
teams have, as their strongest factor, a’ smooth, 
powerful and ev running attack. 

A successful offense must be well balanced. 
Players must first learn the fundamentals of the 
game, such as hard charging, blocking and 
proper handling of the ball. A team well 
schooled in fundamentals and with a few simple 
but strong plays has the basis of a powerful at- 
tack. With the addition of three or four good for- 
ward passes and average proficiency in the kicking 
department, the team is well fortified offensively. 

Football can well be compared with war, with 
the running, passing and kicking departments 
representing infantry, air force and artillery. 
An army would be materially weakened without 
any one of the three branches, and football is no 
different in this respect. Like a commanding 
officer directing his attack, the capable quarter- 
back employs his runs, plunges, passes and kicks 
to drive back the opposition. 

A well-executed running attack that is pro- 

ressing smoothly is very demoralizing to a de- 
ute team. In order to stop it, the backs or 
secondary defense must come up to the assist- 
ance of the line. In doing so the backs weaken 
their defense against passes, and a brainy quar- 
terback will immediately take advantage of this 
opportunity to pass over the defense. But the 
forward pass, while it possesses a greater ele- 
ment of surprise and is the means of loosening up 
the defensive backfield, carries a far greater haz- 
ard in possible surrender of the ball. Since in- 
terference with all defensive backfield men is 
now prohibited by the rules, the danger of inter- 
ception is greater than heretofore. With the 
running attack, surrender of the ball is necessi- 
tated only by fumbling or failing to gain the re- 
quired yardage. 

I do not believe that a team should depend on 
a single style of attack, but I prefer a simple at- 
tack to the other extreme of burdening a team 
with a great variety of different formations. 

The running attack should be planned to strike 
at every part of the opponents’ line. This in- 
cludes straight power plays through the line, 
off-tackle and end runs. It is also well to have 
two or three fake or check plays which do not 
depend entirely on deception for their success. 

he following diagrams show basic plays of 
two different formations of the set-and-go type. 
Developed to their full possibilities, they form 
the basis of a simple running attack, embodying 
both power and deception. 





Richard E. Hanley 


The Running Attack 


By Richard E. Hanley 


Football Coach, Northwestern University 


Formation A is a comparatively simple set- 
and-go style of attack. It is primarily a power of 
offense, but also has great possibilities for decep- 
tion. The line is unbalanced; that is, four men 
on one side of the center and two on the other. 
The line can be unbalanced on either side, and 
plays can be run from a right or left formation. 

One defensive tackle is flanked by an offensive 
halfback, who takes his position one yard back 
of the line of scrimmage. The other halfback 
is placed about four =F half yards behind the 
short-side guard. The fullback plays about 
three and one-half yards behind de long-side 
guard. The quarterback plays about one yard 
behind the hole between the two center men on 
the long side. 

A formation to the left can be obtained by 
changing ~ long oe 
to the left of center an 

OQOOOOE giving the backs the 
same relative line-up on 

@ ® the left. . 
This formation can 
@ © also be used as a double- 
flanking wing-back for- 
Formation A mation. In other words, 


both of the defensive 

tackles can be flanked 

instead of one, as shown 

in Formation B. OOBOO00O 
This variationofFor- @ . oO 

— A, es be ' 

said, is especially adapt- 

ed to ws plays 2" ‘e) O 

double passes behind Formation B 

the line of scrimmage. 


Plays from Formation A 








Formation B makes use of the double-flanking 
backs and is especially adapted to the deceptive 


type of game. It does not 
give the power that can be 
obtained with Formation A, 
but is rather a combination of 
power and deception. A for- 
mation of this type is much 
harder to perfect than Forma- 
tion A and should be used 
only by experienced teams. 

Each defensive tackle is flanked by a halfback 
who plays about one yard behind the line of 
scrimmage. The deep backs are about three and 
one-half yards and six yards respectively behind 
the line of scrimmage. 

This type ‘of offensive formation tends to 
spread the defense slightly more than the single- 

anking wing-back type. 


Plays from Formation B 





The Shift 


This type of attack employs a my a of posi- 


tion of backs or linemen, or of both backs and 
linemen, prior to the snap of the ball. This is 
done for the purpose of maneuvering the offen- 
sive players into position to facilitate the attack 
on the different defensive positions. The most 
— of these shifts is known as the Notre 

ame type and has beenvsuccessfully used for a 
number of years. 


QOOOQLODE © OOSOO © 
© © © 


@®© 


After the Shift 


® © © 
Before the Shift 


At the left is the formation taken before the 
shift; it is used for a number of plays without 
a shift. 

, At the right is the formation after the shift 
and just prior to the snap of the ball. 

This type of attack is best adapted to the 
smaller type of player, who must depend, at 
least gen oes on maneuvering the opponent 
out of position before the play actually starts. 
I believe it is more suited to the older, experi- 
enced players than to the inexperienced type. 
It necessitates a great amount of time to master 
the required foot work, and this time may be 
better spent by the younger player in perfecting 
himself in the fundamentals of football. 

[CONTINUED ON PAGE 615] 
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Get Fit for Basketball 


‘THE example of so many football teams which 

lose important games because players are 
out on account of injuries ought to be convinc- 
ing proof to every boy who is going out for bas- 
ketball that he should do everything in his 
power to prevent injuries in his own particular 
case. Basketball injuries usually come from un- 
due strain upon the legs, a sprain or wrench or 
pulled tendon resulting. In large measure they 
can be prevented. 

One university follows a set plan to prevent 
them, and it works. The University of Illinois 
freshman-team candidates are assembled early in 
October and given certain conditioning exercises 
before they are drilled in play. As a result, the 
first time the plan was tried but three injuries 
occurred. In the past the list had run from five 
to ten. 

Most of the exercises used to condition the 
muscles are shown in the accompanying illustra- 
tion. They were chosen for the purpose of 
strengthening those muscles of the hips, thighs, 
knees, lower legs, ankles and feet that are sub- 
ject to undue strain on the court and that are 
seldom used off it. It would be a fine plan for 
young basketball players to go through these and 
similar exercises for the next month in prepara- 
tion for the season beginning in December. 
Every wise coach might well adopt them as part 
of his early practice schedule. S. M. 


Football Equipment 


FOOTBALL equipment requires much thought. 

Many games have been lost through careless- 
ness in selecting it, and as many won through 
carefulness in choosing the outfit of a team. 
Well-fitted protective pads are an essential, but 
they must not be heavy or cumbersome. 

Years ago, while a blizzard raged, a strong 
Cornell eleven led Penn at half time in their an- 
nual Thanksgiving Day game. Between halves 
the Penn players got into warm, dry outfits, 
whereas Cornell's coach did not see fit to make 
the change. His men returned to the field 
chilled to the bone, all but bogged down by the 
weight of their water-soaked suits. Penn won 
with ease. 

A few seasons back when coaching South Caro- 
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lina I failed to note a flaw in the shoulder pads 
the team used. When in place the stiff leather 
molded to protect shoulders and collar-bones 
protruded from the chest. This cost the eleven 
an early game, as our safety man, sure on han- 
dling punts, missed one when it struck this pro- 
tuberance. 

Some years ago West Virginia was warming up 
before its annual game with Washington and 
Lee. Its punter, who was nursing an ankle in- 
jury, entered the game with his right ankle 
strapped in adhesive to support it, but without 
practicing a few punts. That blunder cost the 
pas for when he had to punt he kicked the ball 

ack over his head, because the adhesive was 
ut on so tightly that he could not bend his foot 
own. Swinging into the ball with his tce 








turned up caused it to carry back over his ‘. 
S.M. 
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NOW YOU 
TELL ONE! 


The Companion will pay $1.00 for 
each original joke that is accepted 
for this column. Only the best of 
, the thousands that are sent us can 
be used and paid for.We can 
not undertake to return those 
> that are not accepted. 
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FROM EXPERIENCE 


GCHOOL- TEACHER : “Who can tell me 

where is the home of the swallow?” 
Tommy: ‘‘Please, teacher, I know.”’ 
Teacher: *‘Well, Tommy?”’ 













Tommy: ‘The home of the swallow is in the 
stummick."’ —Juliette Frazier | 


NOT PREPARED 
LITTLE girl heard with amazement that 


she was to start to school this fall. “‘Why, | 


Mother,’’ she protested, ‘‘I can’t go to school. 
I don’t even know how to read or write. 
—Gordon Sale 





WHICH WAS RIGHT? 


OHN: ‘‘I've driven this car for seven years 
and never had a wreck.’ 
Harry: ““You mean you've driven that wreck 
for seven years and: never had a car.”’ 
—Curtiss Goerges 


OUR WONDERFUL LANGUAGE 


AN exchange says that a wagon-maker who 
has been dumb for years picked up a hub 
and spoke. Yes, and a blind carpenter on the 
same e reached out for a plane and saw; a deaf 
sheep-ranchman went out with his dog and herd; 
a noseless fisherman caught a barrel of herring 
and smelt; a defunct hatter was tenderly deposit- 
ed on a pile of hair and felt; a forty-ton elephant 
inserted his trunk into a grate and flue. 
—Mrs. R. D. Finch 





HUBBY WRONG AGAIN 


UBBY: ‘‘It seems to me, dear, that there is 
~~ something wrong with this soup.” 
Wifie: ‘‘Wrong again, dear; the cookbook 
Says it is perfectly delicious.”’ 
—Mary Hughes 


STRANGE APPETITE 


LITTLE EVE came running into the room 
where her mother was and said: ‘‘Oh, 

Mother, Johnny ate all the raisins off that brown 

sticky paper.”’ —Burton Andrews 


NOT THE RIGHT ONE 


B°Y: “Fifth floor, please.”’ 
Elevator Man: ‘Here's your floor, son."’ 
Boy: ‘‘How dare you call me son? You're not 
my father."’ 
Elevator Man: ‘'I know, but I brought you up, 
didn’t I2"’ —Florence Amerian 








A NEW KIND OF FLOWER 


A LITTLE girl from the city was visiting her 

gtandmother in the country. On the first 

morning of her visit she went out in the back 

yard and saw a peacock. ‘‘Oh, Grandma, come 

here quick; one of your chickens has bloomed!"’ 
—Alice Parker 


A SLIGHT MISUNDERSTANDING 


AN old lady who had lost her umbrella saw a 

sign which read: ‘‘Shears sharpened, um- 
brellas repaired and recovered.” Whereupon she 
turned to the umbrella tinker and said: “I've lost 





my umbrella, and when you recover it ‘phone 
me at No. 110 Summit Street."’ 
—Mildred L. Judson 
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Plymouth Coupe, $685 


Dollar Value Which Looms Sharply 
Above All Others In Its Field 


When you compare the 
new Plymouth in dollar 
value with the few other 
cars in the lowest-priced 
field, you know at once 
the reason for its over- 
whelming acceptance. 


You are sure to be pleas- 
antly surprised by the 
extra roominess in its full- 
sized bodies, ample for all 
adult passengers. 


You are bound to be genu- 
inely astounded by the 
difference in Plymouth 
style and smartness— 
slender profile, chromium- 
plated radiator, bowl- 
type headlamps, “air-wing” 
fenders, arched~window 
silhouette, richness of up- 


When writing to advertisers, please mention Tak YoutH’s COMPANION 


holstery and interior ap- 
pointments. 


You will marvel at the 
Plymouth’s performance 
—speed, power, pick-up, 
smoothness you never ex- 
pected in this field, from 
the “Silver-Dome” high- 
compression engine using 
any gasoline; and thesafety 
of internal- expanding 
hydraulic 4-wheel brakes, 
sure in any weather. 


With these and many 
other obvious advantages 
it is not surprising that 
the millions who count 
the cost of motoring, have 
recognized the new Plym- 
outh as the greatest dol- 
lar-for-dollar value in the 
lowest-priced field. 


$ 





AND UPWARDS 


Roadster $675 


(with rumble seat) 


Coupe ... . . 685 
Touring . . . . . 695 
2-Door Sedan . . . 700 
De Luxe Coupe . . 735 


(with rumble seat) 
4-Door Sedan. . . 735 


All prices f. o. b. Detroit. Plymouth deal- 
ers are in a position to extend the 
convenience of time payments. 
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see another higher wheel. 


rod. The boiler will operate at the enormous 


type to be built in Germany for its use. 
of levers in one of 
the most elaborate 
interlocking signal 
towers in the world. 
This is the new 
“London Bridge” 
tower of the South- 
ern Railway in Eng- 
land. The marvel- 
ous mechanism 
makes a human fail- 
ure practically im- 
possible. (Photos by 
Wide World) 





Europe’s Largest Lock 
But Small by Our Standards 


"THE photograph above shows the largest lock 

in Europe. It is the Anderten Lock in Ger- 
many, and the photographer took his picture 
just as the first ship, carrying President von Hin- 
denburg and other officials, passed safely through. 
Although the lock is a fine engineering achieve- 
ment, it is small in comparison with the locks 
of the Panama Canal. (Photo by International) 































World’s Largest Magnet 
France Has the Credit of Owning It 


‘THE huge clectro-magnet shown in the photo- 

graph above belongs to the French Academy 
of Sciences. It weighs 120 tons and is the un- 
disputed holder of the title to the largest piece 
of apparatus of this kind in the world. Every- 
one has seen the large crane magnets used to pick 
up and transport large iron castings, but even 
they pale by comparison with this giant. (Photo 
by International) 





‘THs group of photographs at the top half of the page this month illus- 

er of the wonders of the far-flung railroad system at home 
and abroad, without which modern civilization would be impossible. 
Above, in this column, is a new German locomotive which is revolution- 
ary in design, since it is driven by turbines, and not by the familiar re- 
ciprocating engines with their pistons, cranks and valves. Look closely 
between the two small front wheels of the new locomotive and you will 
This is mounted directly on the turbine 
shaft and applies power to the drivers through one straight connecting 
pressure of 3400 pounds 


rt square inch, and engineers believe that it will use only half as much 
Fael to produce the same horsepower as the older types. Germany has 
led in the design of this new type of locomotive, and at least one Ameri- 
can railroad, the Boston & Maine, has ordered several of the same 
Below, an endless-seeming row 



























America’s Magnificent Roads of 

Steel Are Equaled, in Many 

Ways, in England, Germany 
and Far-away Australia 


anywhere. 


tion track until stoppe 





Above, a close-up of one of the largest freight 


locomotives in the world. It has twenty-four 
driving wheels and weighs 416 tons. The pho- 
tograph shows engineer J. C. Crowley oiling the 
ponderous valve mechanism of this huge iron 
horse. (Photo by Ewing Galloway) 


The Radio Direction-Finder 
A Vital Part of the Byrd Equipment 


‘THE photograph at the right shows F. E. 

Meinholtz, radio consultant to the Byrd 
Antarctic Expedition, operating a Kolster direc- 
tion-finder aboard the base ship City of New 
York. Readers who followed Commander Byrd's 
series of four articles in The Companion know 
the extraordinary care with which the expedi- 
tion was fitted out. Direction-finding by radio 
provides a positive check to the navigator who 
is se land and may have some doubt of 
his position due to fog or the necessity for cal- 
culating on the basis of dead reckoning. The 
many uncertainties which the Byrd expedition 
is bound to encounter make such equipment 
essential. (Photo by Wide World) 





The Latest Luxury in Motor-Coach Travel 


A Marvelous Bus for Commercial Overnight Passenger Service 


"THE tendency of the traveling public to prefer 
bus travel to train travel worries the rail- 
roads. Bus competition takes still another for- 
ward step with the introduction of the sleeper 
bus—the very latest word in automotive trans- 
portation, shown in the photograph above. It 
is all-metal, of two decks, and affords sleep- 


ing accommodations for twenty-six passengers, 
as well as comfortable cushioned chairs for day- 
time travel. There are private dressing spaces, 
an observation platform and a kitchen in which 
the passengers’ meals are prepated. A fleet of 
such buses is already operating in the West. 
(Photo by Herbert) 





The Marvels of Modern Railroading, Abroad and at Home 





Railroading at the other side of the world is in a high state of perfec- 
tion. Witness the photograph above, which is of one of the newest 
Australian locomotives. 
and has the distinction of being the fastest also. It is of the Pacific type, 
was built in Melbourne, and is designed to clip one hour from the fast 
“pags run of 500 miles between Melbourne and Sydney. Of course, 

y comparison with the giant freight locomotive of the ‘‘Matt Shea’’ 
type, in the center of this group, the Australian locomotive is small, but 
its weight of 190 tons is more than respectable for a passenger locomotive 
Below you see a $4,000,000 development on the Boston & 
Maine Railroad. The photograph shows the new car-retarding system 
now in use in the freight classification yards. 
broken up at the junction points by sending cars over a slight grade, 
called a Kyowa and —— them to coast to the proper classifica- 

by a brakeman riding on the roof. The new sys- 


This is the largest locomotive yet built there, 


Freight trains used to be 


tem makes freight 
sorting an almost 
automatic process. 
A tower-man can 
now, when he sees 
a car, which has 
been cut loose from 
the bulk of the train, 
approaching its 
— _ destination, 

ting it to a stop 
by throwing a lever 
in the tower. (Photos 
by International) 


For Australian Snows 
A New Type of Automotive Running Gear 


HEN snow covers some of Australia’s track- 

less wastes, it makes hard going for auto- 
mobiles. A car with special running gear for 
winter time is pictured above. The tread of the 
front wheels is augmented by long skids pro- 
jecting ahead and behind, and the car obtains 
traction through the use of a caterpillar tread 
which replaces the rear wheels. (Photo by Inter- 
national) 


8500 Horsepower in One Place 
A Casting for a Giant Motor 


BELOw you see the shell of one of the two 

huge motors built by the General Electric 
Company to propel the S. S. Virginia, the world’s 
largest electrically driven passenger ship. (Photo 
by Wide World) 
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RED PLUME 


[CONTINUED FROM PAGE 552] 


But even his very campfire had become be- 
witched; it had gone out without leaving so 
much as a spark behind. And then, when he 
had fumbled his flint and steel from his pockets, 
he found that these, too, had become bewitched. 
For when he struck the steel against the piece of 
flint, guided by feeling in the intense darkness, 
he could see no sparks fly, although several times 
he felt them burn his hands. 

The uncanny experience of burning his hand 
with sparks that he could not see frightened him. 
And then suddenly he dropped his flint and steel 
and sat down upon the ground in absolute terror. 
He was blind! 

He knew the meaning, then, of that bursting 
headache and aching, swollen eyes, the impene- 
trable darkness, the long night, and the sparks 
that gave no light. These were all tricks of his 
snow-blind, sightless eyes. 

If he had only one dry match left! Or if there 
had only been one live coal left in his campfire! 
But his matches were all wet; and his campfire 
was absolutely dead. You see he had stayed in 
his blankets much longer than he thought, wait- 
ing for daylight which had come without his 
knowing it. 

So he began groping about, trying to find twigs 
and pieces of bark to make the attempt at start- 
ingafire. It took him an hour to get even a lit- 
tle heap of them, for mostly they were buried in 
the snow; and besides he had to work slowly, 
because he was so afraid that if he left the camp 
he would not be able to find it again. 

After the sticks were gathered he set about 
trying to light them. He would crouch over the 
little pile of twigs, hold the flint so that he 
choughe the sparks would fall in the right place, 
and then strike the stone with the steel over and 
over again. When this failed he would rear- 
range the sticks, hold his hands in a different po- 
sition and try again. Then after a few minutes, 
when he would be so cold that he couldn’t stand 
it any longer, he would straighten up on his feet 
and dance—dance for an hour, perhaps, before 
he would get the blood circulating again. Then 
after he was warmed a little he would go back 
to his flint and steel and the little pile of sticks. 
But try as he would the only things he succeeded 
in doing were to burn his hands with sparks, 
bruise his knuckles and nearly perish with cold. 


H' kept this up all that day, and a 


most of the following night, although of 

course he couldn’t tell just how long he 
was at it. But finally he dropped from exhaus- 
tion, and when he came to himself he heard the 
call of a blue-jay and knew from that sound that 
it must be daylight. 

On the second day the sun was warm enough 
so that he could get some sleep while he was 
rolled up in his blanket. But when night came 
he had to keep dancing and hugging himself in 
his blanket alternately. By that time he had 
practically stopped trying to make a fire with the 
flint and steel. 

And then before morning he had another cause 
for worry: the wolves kept howling nearer and 
nearer. They scented the venison, you see. 

By morning he was completely worn out; and, 
as the sun was bright the following day, he lay 
in his blanket pm slept for hours. He awoke 
much refreshed, and at once laid his p!ans for the 
coming night. When the wolves began to howl 
again, he filled his pouch with meat, wrapped 
his blanket about his shoulders and struck out. 
You see, since he was obliged to keep moving 
about most of the time to keep from freezing at 
any rate, he thought that he might just as well 
be moving in the direction of his home shanty. 
He could tell the points of the compass in a gen- 
eral way, you know, by the hunter's method of 
putting the finger in the mouth until it is warm 
and then holding it perpendicularly in the air. 
The side of the finger that feels cold first is usu- 
ally toward the north, because there is almost 
always a slight breeze stirring from that direc- 
tion even on a very still night, and you feel that 
breeze at once on the wet finger. 

So he wrapped his blanket around him, threw 
the pack with the meat in it over his shoulder, 
and, using his rifle, poked out in front of him, to 
feel his way with, he started out. But within 
an hour he wished himself back in his well- 
trodden camp again. For when he tried to hurry 
along fast enough to keep warm the low-hanging 
limbs of the pines would jab into his face, or he 
would —- into something that he had missed 
with the rifle. Every now and again he would 
step unexpectedly into some uneven place in the 
ground, and get a fall. 

The weather had gradually grown a little 
warmer after the first cold snap, and the 
seventh day Joe slept in his blanket all day 
long. Even when he woke, and he felt that the 
Sun was getting low, he didn’t stir out of his 
blanket for a time. He didn't even take off the 


bandage and test his eyes. For he felt that it 
was utterly useless; he had come to believe him- 
self permanently blind. But presently his old 
friends, the wolves, gave a few sunset yelps some- 
where out in the woods, and that started him up, 
as it always did. 

More from habit than from any hope of suc- 
cess, then, he untied the bandage from his eyes 
and opened them cautiously. As usual, he felt 
the stab of the light and clapped them shut again. 
But the stab seemed like a very mild one com- 
pared with the stab of joy that pierced his heart 
when he realized that in that one instant he had 
caught a glimpse of hazy objects about him. 


N a few minutes he had gathered a little pile 
I of twigs and placed them in the position he 
wished for lighting. For, although he could 
only hold his eyes open for one blink, the blink 
wasenough. It was enough, also, to enable him 
to direct the sparks from the flint, so that in a 
few minutes he had a roaring fire going. 

After his first frenzy of happiness he set about 
gathering wood for the night fire, brewing tea, 
and bathing his eyes in hot water. The hot 
bathing cleared his vision wonderfully. And 
now when the wolves howled he howled back 
at them derisively, taunting them, Indian 
fashion. 

He kept this up most of the night; for he was 
too supremely happy to sleep. And yet he was 
not out of danger by any means. For one thing, 
he had eaten the last morsel of his venison two 
days ago. Then again, although his eyesight 
had returned so that he could make his way 
about without running into things, it was still 
very dim and would be so for several days. And 
besides, he had no idea where he was, as he was 
completely confused by his wanderings, and his 
sight was not good enough so that he could 
make observations. 

He was mighty weak but very happy; and 
when morning came he floundered out, taking 
the direction that he knew in a general way 
must lead toward home, hoping that his eye- 
sight would soon be good enough so that he 
could use the only remaining charge of powder 
in his gun to kill some kind of game. 

By noon his spirits had begun to flag, for he 
was so weak that he tottered about and came 
near falling at times. But just at this time his 
hopes were revived by coming upon the tracks 
of a man who seemed to be traveling in the same 
general direction that he was. The tracks were 
fresh, and evidently the man had been caught 
unprepared by the storm, as Joe had been, as he 
too was without snowshoes. Undoubtedly this 
man was now plodding back to camp, and, as his 
camp might be anywhere close at hand, Joe fol- 
lowed his tracks eagerly. 

The tracks got fresher and fresher all the time, 
so it ennenel that Joe must be gaining steadily 
on the traveler despite his weakened condition. 
And at each opening in the trees now Joe ex- 
pected to catch some glimpse of the man ahead; 
so he kept ae through a bark horn until 
his voice grew husky and his throat was on fire. 

Finally, when he had fallen half a dozen times 
from exhaustion, and could scarcely drag him- 
self to his feet again, he decided to fire the charge 
in his rifle. So he pointed the gun in the air and 
pulled the trigger, and then he stood holding his 
breath, listening. 

As he stood in this attitude he thought he saw 
a wisp of smoke rising from a clump of trees just 
ahead. His dimmed eyes were playing him all 
manner of tricks, but he felt sure that he was not 
mistaken about this. And when he stumbled 
forward to the place, he found, sure enough, that 
there was a deserted camp with a fire still smol- 
dering. The camp looked strangely familiar to 
him somehow, as ie stood there rubbing his eyes 
to clear them a little. And then the truth 
dawned upon him—it was his own camp of the 
night before! He had traveled in a great circle 
that day, and the footprints he had been follow- 
ing for so many hours were his own! 

That discovery took the last shred of Joe’s 
courage and strength. He knew that now he 
was facing certain death, and that it would only 
be a matter of afew hours. He felt the clammi- 
ness coming on him even then. 

He knew that in all probability his frozen body 
would lie out there in the wilderness all winter; 
but sooner or later someone from the post would 
find it. And when they did find it there was 
something he wanted them to know. 

And so he flattened the birch-bark horn, took 
acharcoal from the dying campfire, and scratched 
some words on the white surface of the bark. It 
was a desperately hard task for him, and several 
times he gave it up, but always to return to it 
again. Then he took off his cap and placed the 
bark in the crown, and gee the thing into 
the crotch of a sapling that stood beside him. 

[CONTINUED ON PAGE 573] 
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AS excited chattering rose from the 
Party Club, standing in small 
groups in thecrisp November mid-day. 

“T see everyone’s heeded the invita- 
tions and donned hiking clothes. No 
lolling today! Sybilla always was 
strong for exercise.” 

Rosa Lee was explaining things to a 
guest and prospective club member. 
“Our dues go into these once-a-month 
parties, and every girl has the same 
amount to spend. The one who devises 
the best entertainment and food gets 
a dozen pieces of silver from the club, 
and becomes president for the next year.” 
* Just then a big truck filled with 
straw rounded the corner. “Get in, 
everybody!” hailed a lovely, rose- 
cheeked Sybilla. “We’re bound for 
the Drakes’ hunting camp.” 

The ride was jolty but enjoyable; 
the air so invigorating that when a 
game of hare and hounds was an- 
nounced, everyone cheered and de- 
clared they hadn’t had so much fun 
since grammar school days. 

The party reached its climax, how- 
ever, when pursued and pursuers 
trailed into the firelit cabin. There 
were a kettleful of thick steaming 
chowder, home-made brown bread 
sandwiches, spicy cakes, great bowls 
of fruit and, in thick white mugs, the 
most delectable beverage that anyone 
had ever tasted. It was nut-brown, 
steaming hot, topped with marshmal- 
low cream and, on top of 


that, a tiny spoonful of WAIL 
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emptied mugs. “What 
is it, Sybilla?” 

“It’s Postum!” beamed Sybilla, 
“but made this way, I call it ‘Apple 
of My Eye’. Meet Instant Postum 
made-with-hot-milk, children. It’s 
just as delicious plain, but I dressed 
it up a bit to mystify you.” 

. . . And this year, when anyone 
asks President Sybilla for suggestions, 
she always says it was Instant Postum 
that made her prize party. 


Sybilla won another prize, too! 


Through outdoor exercise and right 
eating habits, Sybilla had won a far 
more important prize than the club 
presidency. She was attractive, really 
lovely, as only a healthy girl can be. 
There’s a little booklet called “The 
Garden Where Good Looks Grow” 
that tells you how any girl can do just 
as Sybilla did. We'll gladly send it 
to you. 

One of Sybilla’s most important 
rules was—no tea or coffee—plenty 
of milk instead, and that’s why she 
chose Postum made-with-hot-milk as 
her favorite beverage. Postum is made 
of roasted wheat and bran, slightly 
sweetened; it adds the goodness and 
appetizing flavor of grain to the cham- 
pion health qualities of milk. 

Postum is easy to prepare, and eco- 
nomical. We'll gladly send you a week’s 
supply with your booklet, just to start 
you off in your good looks gardening. 
Mail the coupon today. 


THE COUPON NOW! 





apple jelly. 
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Postum. 
Postum is one of the Post Health 
Products, which include also Grape- Name........... 
Nuts, Post Toasties, Post’s Bran Flakes 
and Post's Bran Chocolate. Your grocer 
sells Postum in two forms. Instant 
Postum, made in the cup by adding City....... 


boiling water, is one of the easiest 


Postum Company, Inc., Battle Creek, Mich. 


Please send me, without cost or obligation, your booklet, “‘ The 
Garden Where Good Looks Grow,” and a week’s supply of Tnstant 
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P.——¥. C. 11-28 
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drinks in the world to prepare. Postum 
Cereal is also easy to make, but should 
be boiled 20 minutes. 





In Canada, address Canaptan Postum Co., Lrp. 
812 Metropolitan Bldg., Toronto 2, Ontario. 
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The — of a Great New Airline 


AMERICA, which has lagged seriously behind 
Europe in the develonoment of commercial 
air lines, has now established its first regular- 
schedule passenger service between two great 
cities. The Stout Metal Airplane Corporation, 


Service Begins Between Detroit and Chicago 


a subsidiary of the Ford Motor Company, has 
now set up regular time-table operation for the 
carrying of passengers between Chinas and De- 
troit—a distance of 285 miles. The photograph 
across the top of this page shows a fleet of mag- 





Aerial Week-Enders 
And Now, to the Seashore by Air 


THE photograph above showsMr. andMrs.F.F. 

Raynham, an English couple who have solved 
many of the problems of how to spend a summer 
week-end. Being nothing if not up to the min- 
ute, they fly from London to the seashore, where 
they have a tiny caravan. Having dodged the 
heavy traffic and vexatious delays of the railroads 
and the highways, they fold up the wings of 
their diminutive plane until it is time to return 
to the city. Then they fly back. The time is 
not far off when such commuting will no longer 
be any cause for comment. Much sooner than 
we realize, the airplane will become the same 
necessity for pleasure driving and commercial 
transportation that the motor-car now is. (Pho- 
tograph by Wide World) 


For the Largest Airship 
One of Five Giant Engines 


ELOW is pictured one of five huge indepen- 
dent power units which will drive the huge 
lighter-than-air machine R-100, at present under 
construction in England. Each unit like that 
picture is fitted with a Diesel, or oil-burning, 
engine, such as is now coming into great popu- 
larity for marine propulsion, of 650 horsepower. 
The power units are entirely self-contained and 
detachable from the main body of the ship when 
necessary. The motor below and its four fel- 
lows will drive the world’s largest airship—for 
the R-100 is 750 feet long and has a gas-bag with 
a capacity of 5,000,000 cubic feet. (Photo by 
Keystone) 
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Television and Aviation 
Science’s Latest Combination 


"THE photograph above shows the plane and 

transmitter recently used in the completely 
successful demonstration of the possibility of 
transmitting photographs by radio from a mov- 
ing airplane to a ground receiving station. In 
Philadelphia four radio or airplane companies 
coéperated in the demonstration. The plane 
was equipped with a special short-wave radio 
telephoto apparatus, and while the plane was in 
flight the apparatus transmitted a picture of Col. 
Charles A. Lindbergh to the receiving station 
WFI. Although this first experiment was 
largely a stunt, it demonstrates the extreme 


_ flexibility of radio photographic equipment. 


(Photo by International) 


An Airport Model 
The Los Angeles Field in Miniature 


‘THE hotograph at the right shows Dudley M. 


Steele, Chairman of the National Air Races 
Committee, explaining the technicalities of this 
complete miniature model of the Los Angeles 
airport. The field itself contains not only all 
landing facilities, hangars, etc., but aéronautical 
exposition buildings, and so on, as shown on the 
model. This field was the terminal point for 
the non-stop transcontinental race held in Sep- 
tember, which Major Arthur Goebel came so 
close to winning—he was forced down in Ari- 
zona because of trouble with a carburetor. This 
field has been the scene of numerous races and 
events, and the terminating point of races from 
the Atlantic and North Pacific coasts, as well as 
from Canada and Mexico. One by one the cities 


of the nation are awakening to the realization | 
that airport facilities are just as vital to their «7 


future development as harbors and railroad ter- 
(Photo by International) 






nificent tri-motored, all-metal cabin planes 
which are being used in this service. Henry 
Ford, who twenty-five years ago was a pioneer 
in the then-struggling automobile industry, has 
now turned his genius to bear on aviation as 


A Powerful Airways Beacon 


Commander Byrd Christens the Newest 


N° one could foresee, when the English chem- 
ists Rayleigh and Ramsay discovered that 
the air cmuual a number of mysterious ‘‘inert 
gases’’ besides nitrogen and oxygen, that any of 
them could have a bearing on aviation—a sci- 
ence then so new as to be almost unknown and 
whose practitioners were usually considered lit- 
tle better than frauds. Indeed, it was only a few 
years ago that the connection became evident. 
When sealed glass tubes are filled with one of 
these gases, known as neon, and an electric cur- 
rent is passed through it, it glows with a vivid 
red luminescence. You have seen these tubes as 
advertisements on city streets and along high- 
ways. They have, however, a use even more 
important than this. Their reddish glow is par- 
ticularly penetrating in fogs, and for this rea- 
son, copied with the fact that in clear veather 
they can be seen at extraordinary distances, they 
are valuable as beacons to guide airplane pilots. 
The photograph at the right shows Commander 
Byrd just after he has pulled the switch which 
lit such a beacon on the roof of the Biltmore 
Hotel in New York City. The beacon can be 
seen in clear weather for seventy-five miles and 
in fog for twenty-five. (Photo by International) 
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well. His ambition, which comes daily closer 
and closer to realization, is of a nation, a conti- 
nent and eventually a world linked to its farthest 
- by great air lanes over land and sea. (Photo 
by Galloway) 
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“Stagger-Decalage” 
A New Type of Biplane 


A} the left is a photograph of a new type of 
biplane developed at the California Institute 
of Technology. It is constructed on the “‘stag- 
ger-decalage’’ principle. Wings are said to be 
staggered when the top wing is somewhat in ad- 
vance of the bottom one, as is shown in the pho- 
tograph. The word ‘‘decalage’’ refers to the 
upward tilting of the wings, which brings their 
ends higher than their center points. The angle 
of the wings in this plane can be controlled by 
the pilot in the cockpit, with the result that the 
danger of stalling can be minimized and the plane 
can be stopped within 30 or 40 feet after strik- 
ing the ground. (Photo by Wide World) 
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He did not believe that the wolves or other 
prowlers would disturb this, and if chey did not 
some of the trappers from the post would find it 
someday. 

And, sure enough, some of the trappers from 
the post did find it; but it was only a matter of 
two hours later.. Curiously enough, too, the 
men that found Joe and his message were the 
two Indians, Tom and his brother, that we sus- 
pected of robbing David MacGregor's traps—the 
very pair Joe had been trying to catch. They 
had been out hunting that day and had happened 
to stumble on to Joe's camp. 

And they were not a bit too soon, either, for 
Joe was unconscious, and another hour or two 
would have finished him. But the Indians 
finally brought him around, and the next day 
they rigged up a kind of sled and hauled him 
into the post. 

In the meantime the Indians had discovered 
Joe’s cap with the message written on the 
birch bark. They couldn't read the message, 
of course, but they supposed that this was the 
white man’s ‘‘medicine’’—his good-luck totem. 
And it struck them as being mighty good *‘medi- 
cine,”’ too, because it had brought Joe good luck 
when he was at the point of death. 

So Tom took the bark out of the cap, rolled it 
up carefully and hid it in his hunting-shirt. If 
it would bring such good luck to the white man, 
perhaps it would bring good luck to an Indian. 
Anyhow, from that time on Tom carried it for 
his ‘‘medicine.”’ 


Joe in before he was able to be about the post 

again. But during the time that he was laid 
up the story about Tom and his birch-bark 
‘‘medicine’’ had leaked out through some of the 
other Indians. Naturally, we looked upon it as 
a good joke, this superstitious Indian's going 
about toting a piece of bark with some charcoal 
scratches upon it, and expecting it to bring him 
good luck. But of course none of us saw it; for 
an Indian’s totem is sacred, and for his eyes alone, 
you know. 

It happened that Joe, laid up in his cabin, did 
not hear anything about this. In fact, it was 
fully a week after he was out, and pretty well re- 
covered, before he heard anything about Tom’s 
‘‘medicine.’” Some of the men were sitting 
about the stove in the trading-room, and one of 
them referred to it jokingly, and asked Joe about 
it. He seemed startled, and a queer —— 
came over his face; but the subject was laughed 
off and forgotten the next minute. And a little 
later Joe made some excuse and left us. 

We found afterward that he went straight out 
to Tom’s cabin and had a long powwow with the 
Indian. He tried in every way he could to get 
the Indian to let him have the bark; and when he 
couldn’t persuade him, or buy him, he finally 
tried to take it away from him. But, you see, 
the more Joe wanted the totem the more valuable 
Tom knew it must be; and in the final squabble 
over it Joe got a good beating and was thrown 
out of the hut. He went to his own cabin to get 
his gun, so he said; but, although Indian Tom 
waited for him to return, sitting beside his door- 
way with his smooth-bore across his knees all 
night, Joe didn’t come back. 

We heard of this row the following day, and, 
as Joe didn’t put in an appearance, the factor sent 
some of the men to his cabin to see what had hap- 
pened to him. But the men found that Joe was 
not there, and that all his outfit had been taken 
from the cabin. 

The case against Indian Tom seemed perfectly 
clear. He was under suspicion anyhow, you 
know, although we were about ole to forget 
some things about him since he had brought Joe 
in and saved his life. But now it looked as if he 
had made away with Joe and cleaned out his 
cabin. 

It was certainly a bad day for that Indian. The 
factor sent one of our post Indians to have Tom 
come to the trading-room, and brought in Indian 
Jim, the interpreter, as Tom spoke only a little 
English. Then, when we were all in the trad- 
ing-room,—all of us with our guns, mind you,— 
the factor told Tom what we suspected about 
him, without mincing matters. 

“Tom,” he said, ““we know that you robbed 
David MacGregor’s traps last fall, but we are 
going to pass that up. What we want to know 
now 1s about Joe Marquard—what did you do to 
him after you fought with him yesterday? Tell 
us straight, and don’t lose any time about it.” 

Indian Jim interpreted this to Tom and ex- 
panded it some on his own hook, we judged, by 
the way they grunted and snarled over it in In- 
dian talk. And then Jim explained the situation 
to us. 

“Tom, he fight with Joe yesterday,”’ said Jim, 
“and he lick him good, because Joe tries to get 
Tom’s medicine on the birch bark. Joe run 


I was a full month after the Indians brought 





home to get his gun, he say, but Tom, he watch 
all night with his gun, and Joe not come. Tom, 
he say, he don’t know where Joe is, but he not 
give him the birch bark. He kill him first!"’ 

So the whole cause of the quarrel, it seemed, 
was that birch-bark *‘medicine.”’ 

“Let's have a look at the infernal thing, any- 
how!” the factor said to Jim. “Tell him to 
hand out that bark.”’ 

But when Tom understood what the factor 
wanted, all the Indian devil in him came to the 
surface. Instead of handing over the bark, he 
jerked out his hunting-knife, backed into a cor- 
ner, and stood there with his beady eyes glitter- 
ing death at us. 

“T kill!” he kept snarling at us through his 
teeth. “I kill! Kill!” 

But there was the factor, fingering the hammer 
of his big blue Colt’s; and over against the door 
was old Mac, squinting over the lock of his 
“‘trade’’ gun, with the muzzle of half a dozen 
other rifles pointing right into the Indian's cor- 
ner, and their owners standing very quiet, but 
not looking pleasant at all. It wasn’t the kind 
of a peace party that even a red-hot Indian would 
care to argue with. 

Tom took all this in, standing there in the cor- 
ner fingering his knife for a minute or two. 
Then he grunted, shoved his knife back into its 
sheath, dug into his shirt front and handed out 
the piece of bark all wrapped up carefully in 
doe-skin. 

The factor took the bark, adjusted his glasses 
and carried it to the light, turning it first one 
way and then another. He couldn’t make any- 
thing out of it at first. Then the queerest ex- 
pression came over his face, as he moved his lips, 
spelling out the words. Finally he handed the 
bark back to Tom without any comment. And 
then, to our astonishment, he went behind the 
counter, set out a bag of powder, a bag of bullets, 
and some caps, and motioned for Tom to take 
them and go. 

The Indian was as much astonished and dumb- 
founded as the rest of us; but he gathered up the 
factor’s presents and started for the door. As 
he did so the factor said to Indian Jim: 

“Tell him that his ‘medicine’ is certainly good 
medicine—for it saved him his life today. And 
that is the truth, too,’’ he added, speaking to 
the rest of us. ‘‘For the words scrawled on that 

iece of bark convicted another man than Tom. 
hey read: 

“I, Joe Marquard, robbed David's traps.’ ”’ 


CHAPTER THREE 
Duroc, the Loco Horse 


IHE conversation had drifted to horses. 

Sergeant Macleod had so directed it. For 

he knew Dick’s love of horses and his 
knowledge of them; and anything on that sub- 
ject was sure to interest the boy. 

“Some folks say that horses sometimes go 
crazy, like humans,’’ old Caleb commented. 
Caleb knew all about dogs and every kind of wild 
animal, but very little indeed about horses. He 
had not even seen one these ten years back, out 
there in the great wilderness. , 

Dick was alert and interested at once and ready 
to defend his four-footed friends. ‘I don’t be- 
lieve horses ever go crazy,’’ he asserted. ‘‘Do 
you, Sergeant?”’ 

But Officer Macleod was not quite so sure; he 
had heard of cases—one case, anyhow. It was 
down in the States one time when he was there 
on detached duty. The whole community knew 
about it and talked about it; and an old farmer 
had shown him the horse. Would Dick like to 
hear about it? Well, this was just the way Ser- 
geant Macleod heard it. 

Farmer Jake Boyle was spending his Sunday 
afternoon loafing—that is, he was mending the 
pasture fences. Jacob did not believe in working 
on the Sabbath. But looking after broken 
fences did not constitute work, in his opinion, 
if for no other reason than that one cannot really 
work in a white shirt, a collar and store trousers. 

A fat collie dog and a sleek bay horse were 
assisting in the fence tinkering, each in his own 
particular way. The collie had taken it upon 
himself to keep inquisitive yearlings at a re- 
spectful distance, while the horse nosed or rubbed 
his muzzle against Jake’s immaculate white 
sleeve. He was evidently a friend of the collie’s 
and a privileged character, for neither dog nor 
the farmer paid the least attention to his obtru- 
sions. 

A neighbor from an adjoining farm had just 
come “‘across lots’’ for a little Sunday gossip 
and to get acquainted. The bay horse, with 
arched eck, trim legs and sleek coat, evidently 
took the visitor's eye. 

‘‘That’s a good horse you've got there,”’ he 
suggested, jerking his head toward the animal. 

oinaien ON PAGE 591] 
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He weighs | 
1000 pounds 


.. yet he is as sure-footed ~ 


NATURE’S FEET NO. 7* 













as your dog 


“If you ever come upon the track of a 
bear and are in doubt as to the species 
that you are following, just examine the 
track closely. If the imprint of the claw 
is long and straight, look out,—because 
you are on the track of the grizzly bear. 

On the other hand, even though you are 
on the track of the grizzly bear, there is 
one thing to remember—because of the 
straight claw, there is one place that you 
can find safety. A grizzly bear cannot 
climb a tree. The other bears always have 
a rounded claw and can climb trees readi- 
ly. Probably most of you boys will not 
have the fun of tracking any one of the 
bear family, but, if you do, remember 
what I have written, and look for a near- 
by tree, if it is a grizzly bear, but don’t 
depend on a tree if the claw is rounded.” 

Use 
Keds special models for boys give your feet 
much of the sure grip and springiness of the 
bear’s paws. 

The soles of Keds are tough and springy. In 
them your feet grip surely on ground or floor 
—without slipping or sliding. The uppers are 
light, yet strong enough to protect your ankles 
and foot muscles against sudden twists and 
sprains. And inside the shoe the special Feltex 


innersole keeps your feet comfortable every 
minute. 


They are not Keds 


unless the name Keds 
is on the shoe 77 


© 





Copyright 1928, by United 
States Rubber Company 






There are Keds for nearly every sport, in- 

doors and outdoors. Ask for them by name 

and be sure that the name “Keds” is on the | 
shoes. That is your guarantee of getting the 

best dollar for dollar value in canvas rubber 

soled shoes. 


Write for our free booklet containing all 

kinds of information on games, sports, camp- 
ing, vacation suggestions and dozens of other 
interesting subjects. Dept.C-183,1790 Broad- 
way, New York City. 
%& This account of the grizzly bear by Trapper Evans is 
the seventh of a series of his experiences with wild ani- 
mals of America printed for the first time by the makers 
of Keds. 


United States Rubber Company 





tj 
To American Boys 


An offer of the actual foot- 
prints of the bear cub. 


By special arrangement with Trap- 
per Evans, the makers of Keds are 
now able to offer you the actual 
tracks of many American wild ani- 
mals. Each one is an original, 
identical footprint—hardened in 
clay-like material, mounted on felt. 

Write to Trapper Evans, care of 
Keds Outdoor Department C-133, 1790 
Broadway, New York City, enclos- 
ing 50c and obtain a track of the 
black bear cub sent postpaid in U.S. 
and Canada. 

A complete list with prices of the 


wild animal tracks 


made by Trapper 
* free on application. 


\ Evanswill be mailed 


‘ 














The “CONQUEST” 


This crepe sole mod- 
el gives sure grip— 
wonderful wear. 
Brown or white with 
black trim, or gray 
with gray trim. 
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Ewing Galloway 


Holland Reclaims an Empire from the Sea 
Engineers Are Winning Back Land Lost Five Hundred Years Ago 


THE dyke in the foreground of the picture 
above is one of the great network which 
Dutch engineers are constructing in an attempt 
to reclaim the lands now covered by the Zuider 
Zee in Holland. Originally it was dry land 
slightly below sea level, protected by massive 
im, but in the years between the twelfth and 
fourteenth centuries the dykes were allowed to 
deteriorate, and the sea gradually filtered in and 
filled the shallow depression. Early in the 


Iron Fifteen Centuries Old 
An Indian Pillar That Time Cannot Ravage 


N the inner courtyard of a mosque at Delhi, 
the ancient capital of the Mogul Empire in 
India, stands an iron pillar that was cast about 
400. a.p. In another part of the courtyard of the 
same mosque is the Kutb Minar, supposed to be 
the most perfect tower in the world, but the 
iron pillar, to modern minds, is even more re- 
markable—for it has never rusted! It is a solid 
shaft of wrought iron almost twenty-four feet 
high, with an inscription which eulogizes some 





Ewing Galloway 


ancient conqueror running around it, and it has 
never been protected by oil or paint. 

Columns of wrought iron that seems imper- 
vious to the elements are not uncommon in the 
Orient. There are several in China, and one ot 
them, on a hill overlooking the city of Chung- 
king, is said to be more than two thousand 
years old. Imagine our 
modern industrial iron 
withstanding rust for 
even a single century! 


Life Beneath 
the Sea 


A Reconstruction in 
a Great Aquarium 


HE remarkable 

photograph on the 
right, reproducing with 
amazing accuracy the 
life that goes on in the 
depths of the sea, was 
taken in the New 
York Aquarium. The 
fishes are groupers, a 
type which is easily 
kept in captivity. Some 
of those in the picture 
have been in the aquari- 
um eight years. 





An under-sea photograph taken in our 
greatest aquarium, in New York City 


eighteenth century the Dutch government began 
to contemplate its reclamation, but it was not 
until 1920 that work was finally begun. 

Nearly half a million acres of land suitable 
for farming and grazing will be uncovered, but 
350,000 acres will be left untouched, as unsuit- 
able to agriculture. The project is the most 


ambitious of its kind ever actually put into 
operation and is being watched with interest the 
world over. 


Wide World 


Two Great Achievements 
By Land and Water and by Air 


"THE immense mass in the upper part of the 

picture above is the keel of the Los Angeles, 
the giant dirigible belonging to the United 
States Navy. Beneath it is the Panama Canal, 
with one of the locks in the background. The 
two small upright figures in the foreground are 
the giant floating cranes which are constantly 
at work in various parts of the canal. 

When this picture was taken the Los Angeles 
was on her record-breaking demonstration flight 
from her hangar at Lakehurst, N. J., over 
2000 miles away. If you look closely, you 
will see a ship in the left-hand compartment ot 
the lock. If all went well, that ship crossed 
the Isthmus in eight 
hours, avoiding by its 
use a trip of 10,000 
miles around South 
America. The Los An- 
geles completed the 
same trip in less than 
an hour. 

The canal has already 
proved its value in the 
saving of time and 
money, but before it was 
built many people op- 
posed it on the ground 
that it could not be suc- 
cessfully constructed. 
Many people now op- 
pose dirigibles for .the 
same reason. It is 
possible that they are 
‘right, but experiments 
are still going on to 
produce a lighter-than- 
air machine which 
will carry heavy loads 
safely and rapidly. 





The Towers of a Great City 
The Builders of New York Ave Creating a New Architecture 


N° city in the world 
changes its sky- 
line so rapidly and so 
radically as New York. 
One great building suc- 
ceeds another, and now, 
on a plot of land on 
42nd Street, near the 
Grand Central Termi- 
nal, the foundations 
are going deep down 
into the earth for the 
greatest of them all— 
the highest building 
ever built by man. All 
around this plot are 


other tremendous structures. A block away the 
Chanin Building rears fifty stories of stone and 
steel and masonry into the sky, and across the 
street from the near-by New York Public Li- 
brary the immense Salmon Tower Building 
raises its impressive height. Nor is development 


limited to this area. 
North, south, east, and 
west, builders are at 
work on projects of 
hitherto unconceived 
magnitude. 

Out of this search for 
buildings which should 
make all possible use of 
every inch of ground, 
and still be safe, healthy, 
and well lighted even 
by the sun alone, de- 
signers have developed a 
new style of architecture, 
owing little to any 
previous period. Some 
observers ‘find it too 
strange and modern for 
their tastes, but the 
greatest architects of Eu- 
rope and America see in it 
the rise of a true Ameri- 
can school of archi- 
tecture, inferior to none 
of its classic forebears. 

On this page you will 
find a few of the build- 
ings which _ travelers 
come from all over the 
world to see and admire. 
First, there is a view of 


Above, the Wool- 
worth Building. 
Right, the New 
York Telephone 
Building. Below, 


the New York 
Central Building, 
through which 


the city as it would ap- the trafic of 
pear if you were in a Park Avenue 
transatlantic plane ar- runs. Beneath 


the street level 
are the railroad 
tunnels 


riving from Europe, such 
as you saw On the cover 

























Above, New York from 
the air, with Manhattan 
Island and Brooklyn in 
the distance. Left, the 
famous group of munici- 
pal buildings 


of last month’s Companion. 
In the foreground is the Statue 
of Liberty, gleaming in the 
sun, and beyond it, dimmed by 
the early morning fog, rise 
the towers of lower Manhat- 
tan. In the picture below it 
is City Hall Park, with City Hall on the left, 
the Municipal Building, and the New York 
World Building. 

The name of the building seen through the 
black arch on the left you have already guessed 
—the great Woolworth Building, as it appears 
from an arch of the Municipal 
Building. Beneath it on the right 
is the huge mass of the Barclay- 
Vesey Building, usually known as 
the New York Telephone Building, 
after its owners and principal ten- 
ants. This structure stands in 
lower Manhattan, near the Hudson 
River. 

The last picture on the page is of 
one of the most frond“ of all 
the new buildings, that built by 
the New York Central Railroad, 
and known as the New York Cen- 
tral Building. It stands in the 
center of Park Avenue, immediately 
behind the Grand Central Terminal. 
Over its massive gateway is the 
legend, ‘The Gateway to a Conti- 























nent,”’ and it is that in very 
fact, for beneath it, through 
its foundations, run trains 
that reach the farthest fron- 
tiers of our great country. 
The traffic of Park Avenue 
passes through the building 
on the street level above. 
The idea of constructing a 
building so that it straddles 
a street is new in New 


York. 





















d XCITING news, everybody! You all know of The Youth’s 
ies Companion Annual Premium Catalog listing the many 
‘ splendid prizes you may earn in exchange for a little work. 


Well, this year, as a very special feature, we are having, in addition, a 


YOU can be a winner 


Great Treasure, such as this, has seldom 
been so easy to find. Ever since the days 
when Black Jack, Morgan, Teach and 
many of the other famous buccaneers 
buried their stolen treasure on far-away 
islands, adventurers have sought, time and 
time again, to discover it. Success has some- 
times crowned their efforts, but never so 
surely as it will reward your search today! 


Unlike the buried pirate treasure, the Gold 
you may discover is hidden in the very 
place in which you live. No city is too large 
or village too small but has its store of 
Treasure awaiting the searchers. -Make 
up your mind to be one of the winners. 
You can be if you will but devote a few 
minutes of your time every day to the search. 








wonderful ‘Treasure Hunt, and we are inviting every Companion reader, 
young or old, boy or girl, man or woman, to join us in the hunt for the 


Bags of Gold (yes, real GOLD!) concealed in the Treasure Chest. 


How to do it 


The conditions are simple. Read them 
carefully and then set out to win. Remem- 
ber that the Bags of Gold are in addition to 
the Premiums and Rewards for Persever- 
ance to which you are entitled for all the 
subscriptions you send us. 


Make up your own Treasure Chart show- 
ing the homes of friends and neighbors 
who do not take The Youth’s Companion, 
or of those who already subscribe but wish 
to renew their orders. On page 578 you 
will find many helpful suggestions you may 
use when calling upon them for their sub- 
scriptions. Don’t forget that every order 
you send us will bring you one step nearer to 
the Treasure. Why not start today? We'll 
be watching for your first order. 


a WRhio. 


Contents of Treasure Chest 


“Te 100 Companion readers who secure the largest number of 
subscriptions between November 1, 1928, and March 30, 1929, 
will not only receive a Premium for each subscription, but they will also 
receive the Treasure listed below. The first Bag of Gold will go to the 
reader sending the largest number of subscriptions, the second Bag of 
Gold will go to the reader sending the next largest, and so on. 

















fet Bae of Trenaure........... 60005. $125.00 in Gold 
2nd Bag of Treasure................. 100.00 in Gold 
3rd Bag of Treasure................. 75.00 in Gold 
4th Bag of Treasure................. 50.00 in Gold 
5th Bag of Treasure................. 40.00 in Gold 
6th Bag of Treasure................. 35.00 in Gold 
7th Bag of Treasure................. 30.00 in Gold 
8th Bag of Treasure................. 25.00 in Gold 
Oth Bad of Treasure...............5: 20.00 in Gold 
10th Bag of Treasure................ 15.00 in Gold 
Next 10 Bags of Treasure........ each 10.00 in Gold 
Next 80 Bags of Treasure........ each 5.00 in Gold -. 
100 Bags Totaling $1015.00 in Gold AS 
ree ee This Treasure Hunt is 





conditions 


=. subject to 
jiltee printed on page 578. 


By 


Y 
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Rewards for Perseverance 


Hi-Lo-V Sport Coat 


The Hi-Lo-V Sport Coat is a splendid utility sweater for 
sport or athletic wear and is in great demand for its all- 
year-round service. This handy garment gives much added 
warmth but with a minimum of bulk and weight. The Hi-Lo-V 
is made of all-wool jersey material, in a brown heather 
mixture, closely knit in a 
neat tailored coat style. 
It may be worn either with 
or without a coat. 

One of the special feat- 
ures of the Hi-Lo-V sweater 
is the extra facing concealed 
in the neckband which 
transforms the sweater into 
a high-neck style admir- 
ably suited for cold, wintry 
days. The illustration on 
left shows the snug way in 
which the neckband fits 
when turned up. The 
sweater has two patch- 
pockets and close-fitting 
wrist bands. It comes in 


both men’s and boys’—sizes 
36 to 46. Be sure to give 
size when ordering. 

Given for 6 Certificates. 
Add 15 cts. for postage. 


a coe 





Girls’ or Women’s 
Leatherette Raincoat 


Nothing is quite so smart and 
practical for rainy day wear as 
this coat of rainproof leatherette. 
It is of heavy durable quality 
resembling the regular leather 
sport coat in appearance and 
style. Has the new bellows 
pockets and latest ring loops for 
tightening belt and cuffs. Lined 
throughout with suede cloth for 
extra warmth. Ventilated arm- 
pits. Choice of red, green, Copen- 
hagen, brown, navy and _ black. 
Misses’ sizes 16, 18, 20. Ladies’ 
sizes 38, 40, 42. Give size and 
color when ordering. 


Given for 7 Certificates. Add 
27 cts. for postage. 
— <; 
Choice of 
Green, Red, Brown, 
Copenhagen, 
Navy, Black 





Eastman ~ 
Folding Camera 


This “Hawkeye” folding 
Camera is Eastman made. It 
is so light and compact that 
you will always want to have 
it with you to obtain a picture 
record of pleasant vacations, 
hiking trips and other occasions 
which bring friends and family 
together. The ‘Hawkeye’ 
has a metal frame, covered with 
fine-grained imitation leather, 
handsomely embossed. It has 
rounded ends, achromatic ball-bearing shutter with time and 
bulb-exposure actions, two tripod sockets, reversible finder 
and automatic focusing lock. Uses Eastman N. C. films. Size 
of picture 24 x 3% inches. Given for 8 Certificates. Addi 
15 cts. for postage. 









Pair Winslow 
Shoe Skates 


This fine skating outfit brings 
a new joy to —“_ The 
skates are the popular tubular style, made by Winslow, 
a favorite brand with skaters for over 65 years. They are per- 
fectly balanced and a Have carbon steel 
blades. Aluminum finished. e shoes of black calf warmly 
lined and padded, have special reinforced seams to support 
ankles. Men's and boys’ half shoe sizes 1 to 12; women’s and 

irls’ half shoe sizes 1 to 9. When ordering state whether 

ockey or racing style is desired. Given for 9 Certificates 
with Premiums, or for 5 Certificates without Pre. 
miums. Add 33 cts. for postage. 








For each yearly subscription you 
send us between November Ist 
and March 30th, you will not 
only receive a Premium of your 
own selection (pages 579 to 590), 
but you will also receive a 
Winner’s Certificate (illustrated 
below). Five or more of these 
certificates will entitle you to a 
Reward for Perseverance 
described on these two pages. 


Note: Rewards for Perseverance will be shipped 
by express or parcel post, charges to be paid by 
receiver. If parcel post shipment is desired be sure 
to include postage. 





$2.50 CASH REWARD 


If money is preferred instead of merchan- 
dise, we will pay you $2.50 as a Cash Reward 
for Perseverance for every five certificates, in 
addition to the 50 Cent Cash Premium (see 
page 578) you receive for each yearly sub- 
scription. This will enable you to earn $5.00 
for every five subscriptions. 

Important: Fifty Cent Cash Premiums may be 
deducted from your remittances, but the Cash 
Reward for Perseverance must not be deducted. 


When sending your fifth subscription ask us to send 
your Cash Reward of $2.50. 











One Pair 


of 
Golden Fleece Blankets 


Just the gift you need for winter use. ‘Golden 
Fleece” blankets are warm and comfortable and give 
long and satisfactory service. Their attractive block 
plaid design, with two-color border, makes them a 
welcome addition to any bedroom. These blankets 
are of part wool, thoroughly shrunk in the finishing 
process and are bound top and bottom with a three- 
inch sateen binding. Our offer includes two full length 
blankets each 66 x 80 inches woven in one length and 
doubled over to forma pair. Weight 4lbs. Given 
for 5 Certificates. Add 39 cts. for postage. 


Keystone Moviegraph 


Now you can senate your own movie show in your own 
home. Issue tickets to your friends and invite them to the 
performance! The Keystone Moviegraph is a real motion 
picture machine, easy to operate and guaranteed.to show 
clear and well-lighted pictures. Connect the cord to a 
convenient electric socket, then turn the handle and your 
pictures will appear on the screen with all the realistic move- 
ment you enjoy at the 
picture theaters. Ten feet of 
non-inflammable safety film, 
in which the popular Tom 
Mix appears, is furnished 
with the Moviegraph as well 
as a_ supply tickets, 
operator's badge, 
hers’ arm _ bands, etc. 
Price list of additional films 
included. The model we 
offer is made of steel, finished 
in black with wooden base. 
An important feature is the 
adjustment that enables any 
size bulb, up to 150 watt, to 
be used. ize of machine 
5% x 8% x 10 in. Size of 
picture 36 in. x 48 in. 
Given for 10 Cer- 
tificates with Pre- 
miums, or 5 Cer- 
without 
bag nemo Add 63 
cts. for postage, or 
a by express 
collect. 



































Boys’ or Men’s Slicker 


No longer will you be at the mercy 
of treacherous weather when you 
— one of these fine slickers. 

‘owers Slickers, considered the best 
of their kind, are genuine “oil” 
slickers put through a special process 
which makes them absolutely water- 
proof. They have double yokes, insur- 
ing protection against all sorts of 
weather, and strap collar and buckles. 
Suitable for both fall and winter wear, 
they are fashioned in the popular 
Varsity style, the newest thing in 
slickers. Available in choice of yel- 
low, black or olive khaki. Sizes 34 to 
44. Also junior sizes for boys of 12 
to16. Given for 7 Certificates. 
Add 33 cts. for postage. 


Remington 
Rifle No. 6 


"22 Calibre 


Here is just the rifle for 
the boy who wants a light, 
reliable, up-to-date gun. 
It is single shot, made in 
22-calibre for 22 long or 
short R. F. cartridges. Material 
and workmanship are well-known 
Remington standard. Specifica- 
tions: 20-inch Remington steel, 
round, tapered barrel, accuratel 

bored and rifled. Walnut stock 
and fore end, new —- front, rear and 
tang peep sights. Barrel detached by loosen- 
ing thumb screw. Length 34 inches overall. 
Length taken down 20% inches. Weight 
3% lbs. Given for 7 Certificates. Add 
33 cts. for postage. 


Fitted 
Overnight 
Case 


Here is the ideal case 
for overnight or week- 
end trips. Case is the 
popular 16-inch size, 
made of high-grade 
black cobra- grained 
Fabrikoid with sewed 
edges. It is beautifully 
lined with figured silk 
rayon and has ashirred 

cket at each end. 

ittings have pearl 
mountings to match 
and include large rec- 
tangular mirror,comb, 
nail file and shoe 
horn. Case has strong leather handle and two brass locks. 
A light and compact case which will stand up under continual 
use. Given for 6 Certificates, Add 39 cts, for postage. 
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Girls’ Wrist Watch 


This lovely girls’ wrist watch of rectangular shape has been 
designed by master craftsmen and is exceptional both in 
its beauty and reliability as a timekeeper. e case is of 14- 
Karat white rolled gold, and is very tastefully engraved. The 
movement is of the lever type with six jewels and is fully 
guaranteed. The stem is set with a pretty blue stone, while 
the bracelet is made of silk grosgrain ribbon. Gift box in- 
cluded with this watch. Given for 10 Certificates with 
Premiums, or for 5 Certificates without Premiums. 
Add 8 cts. for postage. 


Electric Waffle Iron 


Crisp, golden-brown waffles, appetizingly hot, may be made 
right at your table as you want them with the aid of this 
excellent waffle set. This waffle iron is 
seg made and finished in gleaming 
nickel. _ Expansion hinge allows batter to 

‘tise evenly. Heavy cast aluminum 
plates cook both sides of waffle 
evenly at the same time. 
Makes 7-inch waffle. Does 
not require greasing. Has 
ebonized handles and 
stands on three ball-feet. 
Complete with connecting 
cord and two-piece plug. 
Given for 5 Certifi- 
cates. Add 45 cts. for 
postage and packing. 






Ladies’ Silk Umbrella 


An umbrella today is a dress accessory 
as well as a necessary protection 
against inclement weather. We offer 
the latest style, in the fashionable 
stubby length. Has high-grade 16-rib 
frame covered in.a fine grade of all 
silk with a double satin stripe. It is 
suitable for either rain or sun. The 
amber rib tips and stub end add a de- 
cidedly smart effect, heightened by 
the handle to match with its braided 
silk loop. Comes in a choice of four 
colors: Red, green, brown or blue. 
Given for 6 Certificates. Add 21 
cts. for postage and packing. 


Genuine Leather 
Brief Case 





This fine split Cow- 
hide leather brief 
case is especially de- 
signed for conve- 
nient carrying of 
books, papers, mu- 
sic and similar arti- 
cles. The case is 
finished in an at- 
tractive shade of 
brown and is 
strongly sewed with double stitches around sides to ge 
extra strength. A special feature is the expansion lock 
with three positions, giving a variable size case. Lock is 
supplied with key. e case has full grain cowhide gussets 
and partitions, with three roomy pockets of selected leather, 
and strong, padded handle. Two leather straps fit all around 
case. Equally suitable for school or business use. The 
quality of this case will appeal to all our readers and should 
make it one of our most popular gifts. Given for 6 Certifi- 
cates. Add 27 cents for postage. 





All-Wool Motor Robe 


This handsome motor robe 
will keep you snug and warm 
in the coldest of weather. It 
is made of all wool, by one of 
the most reliable mills, and 
measures 54x 70inches. The 
pattern is a most attractive 
navy-blue plaid with gray and 
white stripes. Ends are fin- 
ished with a 4-inch fringe. 
Gives the maximum comfort 
without oppressive weight. 
No finer gift could be sug- 
gested for the motorist. Also 
very useful as a general utility 
robe for camping trips, foot- 
ball games, steamer trips or 
as an extra bed blanket. 
Actual weight a little over 
3lbs. Given for 7 Cer- 
tificates. Add 27 cents 
for postage. 








A Reward for Perseverance is an 
extra gift from the publishers 
of The Youth’s Companion, 
presented in recognition of the 
perseverance shown in working 
until you have secured five or 
more subscriptions. 











Dinner Set 


A beautiful and colorful 
autumn-leaf pattern on a 
cream background gives this 
dinner set an unusual value 
and charm. Every piece in 
the set is of semi-porcelain, 
heavily glazed and finished. You can not go 
wrong in selecting this set for every day or occasional 
use. Included in [the set are: One large platter, 
vegetable dish, six large dinner plates, six bread and 
butter plates, six sauce dishes and six cups and 
saucers. Given for 8 Certificates. Shipped by 
express, collect. Weight 19 Ibs. 
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What You Get 
for 
Five Subscriptions 


OMPANION readers who 

take advantage of the offers 
in this Premium Catalog receive 
cumulative benefits from every 
subscription sent us. The first 
subscription brings an immedi- 
ate reward, but this is only a 
part of what you may receive in 
exchange for a little work. For 
instance, five subscriptions will 
bring you: 


1. Five Premiums of your 
own selection. (Pages 579-590) 


2. A Reward for Perseverance 
in addition to your five Pre- 
miums. (Pages 576-577) 


3. Five points toward a BAG 
of GOLD in the Treasure Hunt. 
(Page 575) 











Boys’ Wrist Watch 
With Radium Dial 


This fine wrist watch is one which either man or boy will be 
proud toown. The “ Durawite’’ Case has the new chromium 
plate finish which will not wear, discolor or scratch. Its six- 
jewel movement guarantees you the correct time all the 
time, while its radium dial enables you to read it easily in 
the dark. Has recessed second hand. Comes in the popular 
cushion shape with engraved corner design. Complete with 
leather buckle and strap. Given for 8 Certificates. Add 
11 cts. for postage and packing 


*‘Lefils’’ Field Glass 


The large and well-lighted 
field of vision given by this 
high-grade imported glass 
makes it just the thing for 
bird study, signalling, study 
of the stars, etc. Also 
chosen for scout work, 
viewing athletic competi- 
tions and out-door competi- 
tion. The glass is fitted 
with powerful achromatic 
lenses, 1% inches in di- 
ameter, guaranteed by the 
famous “ Lefils” trade mark. 
The body is covered with 
black Morocco _ leather. 
Length of glass when closed 334 inches and when extended 
4% inches. Comes with leather carrying case and shoulder 
straps. Given for 8 Certificates. Add 19 cts. for 
postage and packing. 








Bridge Lamp 


This beautiful wrought-iron bridge 
lamp, with its pretty rose silk shade, 
makes an unusually charming gift. 
Makes a splendid lamp for reading, 
sewing, etc. It stands 5 feet high, has 
brass finish, and marble ball on center 
of tot. Hes an adimtehie om. Given for 
ertificates. pped b express, 
collect. Weight 13 Ibs. ’ - 
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Lustrous Rayon Bedspread 


Your bedroom will be made more colorful and cheerful 
when you use this smart rayon spread. It is made of a fine 
quality rayon with a luster which gives it that rich silken 
appearance. This spread is one-piece and seamless with 
neatly scalloped edges all around. Made in generous size 
84 x 105 inches, to tuck in over pillows. Will serve as both 
bedspread and bolster. Washes well. Choice of rose, blue 
or gold. Given for 5 Certificates. Add 21 cts. for 
postage 





Linen Table Set 


Words can not describe the aristocratic loveliness of this real 
linen damask-pattern table set consisting of table cloth, 52 x 
52 inches, and six napkins to match, 13x13 inches. The 
cloth hangs and sets as only quality linen will and brings 
true distinction to 
your table. It has 
an attractive rose 
pattern with the 
newest style col- 
ored border and 
hemmed __ edges. 
Choice of rose, 
blue or gold bor- 
ders. State which 
you prefer when 
ordering. Given 
for 6 Certifi- 
cates. Add 
15 cts. for post- 
age. 


Six Napkins 
to Match 
































































































THE YOUTH’S COMPANION 





A New Plan 


Renewal Subscriptions count the same as 


New Subscriptions for all our offers 


Your Renewal Counts 


Se encourage many Companion readers to make a 
“flying” start toward the Premiums, Persever- 
ance Rewards, and Bags of Gold offered in these 
pages, we make this generous offer: We will count 
your own renewal toward all our offers, PROVIDED 
you send, at the same time, at least one other 
solicited subscription, either new or renewal. Please 
do not ask us to send a Premium on your own sub- 
scription alone, as rules governing publishers will not 
permit this. 


How to Start 


Read the descriptions of the Premiums and Re- 
wards shown on pages 576 to 590 and select the prizes 
you wish to win. 

Remember you have your own renewal to start your 
order. This will count IF you secure at least ONE 
OTHER subscription (as explained in the first 
paragraph of this column). 

Make up a list of families you believe would enjoy 
reading The Youth’s Companion. 

When you go to call upon these people, take along 
your latest copy of the magazine and point out the 
stories and features which will interest the possible 
subscriber. 

If you need a fresh copy to use as a sample, it will 
be sent you free of charge, if requested when sending 
in a subscription order or your renewal. 

When you obtain an order, collect $2.00 and enter 
subscriber’s name and address on your order blank. 
You will find a convenient form enclosed in this issue. 
Additional blanks sent on request. Or send your 
order on any writing paper. 

Be sure to indicate on your order whether “new” 
or “renewal.” A “new” subscription is one that in- 
troduces The Companion into a home where it has 
not been taken during the past six months. A “re- 
newal” subscription is one that extends a present 
subscription for another year. 

Premiums should be selected when sending sub- 
scription order. If, however, you wish to make your 
selection later, when you have secured further orders, 
mark your order, “credit toward Premiums to be 
selected later.” All Premium credits must be taken 
within six months of first order. 

Do not hold subscription orders but send in 
promptly as you get them. It pays to give your sub- 
scribers prompt service. 


Two Extra Numbers 


To every subscriber who enters his order through you be- 
fore January I, 1929, you may promise that he will receive 
not only the usual twelve monthly copies of The Youth’s 
Companion, but in addition he will receive two extra 
numbers, or 14 numbers for the price of 12. 


Cash Premium 


If money is preferred instead of a Premium, we will pay 
you a Cash Premium of FIFTY CENTS for each yearly sub- 
scription you send us, new or renewal. Collect $2.00 from 
the subscriber, keep your fifty cents Cash Premium, and send 
us $1.50. These subscriptions will also count toward a Re- 
ward for Perseverance (pages 576-577) and a Bag of Gold 
(page 575) 


Satisfaction Guaranteed 


Companion Workers who have earned Premiums in past 
seasons are well acquainted with the high quality of the 
prizes we offer. New friends will quickly recognize in these 
pages the many well-known and nationally advertised arti- 
cles listed. Before an article is accepted for this list, it 
must pass the “‘acid test’’ of careful comparison with the 
products of other manufacturers of similar goods. The very 
best is selected. We, therefore, guarantee each Premium to 
be exactly as described and pictured. If any Premium you 
receive is not completely satisfactory, notify us at once and 
we will exchange it or make other satisfactory adjustment. 





ERE is good news for Com- 

panion Workers. Any _ so- 
licited subscription, whether new or 
renewal, now counts for all the offers 
in this Premium List. This new 
plan greatly increases the number of 
fine Premiums you can earn. A 
few minutes’ work soliciting sub- 
scriptions from friends and neigh- 
bors, including both prospective 
new subscribers and those who have 
taken the Companion during the 
past year, will bring you your choice 
of many splendid gifts. Start out 
today. You cannot know, until you 
try, how easily these desirable prizes 
may be earned. 








‘“WE’’, the Famous Lindbergh Flight 
Picture, which is to hang in the Capi- 
tol at Washington, in 12 colors, 
framing size, 18 x 24 inches, will be 
given with every subscription, new 
or renewal. This beautiful print 
is published exclusively by The 
Youth’s Companion and is obtainable 
only with the magazine. This offer 
holds good during the period of 
the Treasure Hunt. 


Premium Advantages 


T= Premium Plan was originated by The Youth’s 
Companion over sixty years ago to reward those of 
our readers who helped us by securing subscriptions. 
By purchasing the prizes in this catalog in large quan- 
tities at wholesale we are able to give, in each Pre- 
mium, a value much greater than that of a Cash Com- 
mission. This plan has proved so attractive that it 
has been continued year after year, culminating in 
this season’s Premium Offers—without question, the 
“best yet.” 


What to Say 


Ask each possible subscriber if he or she has seen 
The Youth’s Companion in its mew and enlarged 
form. (Show your copy.) 

Explain that in 1929 Youth’s Companion readers 
will receive 12 Book-length Stories, each complete in 
one number, and 4 Thrilling Serial Stories, a total 
value of $32.00 if purchased in book form. 

Say also that there will be 75 Splendid Short Stories 
of adventure, mystery and romance; 25 Special Arti- 
cles by men like Commander Byrd; larger and better 
department features such as Sport, News of the Air, 
March of Science, Stamps, Books, Miscellaneous 
Items of interest to all, Children’s Page, etc., etc.—all 
for $2.00. ‘ 

You may promise each subscriber that, with his 
subscription, he will receive a beautiful art reproduc- 
tion in 12 colors of the famous Lindbergh flight picture 
“WE,” size 18 x 24 inches, suitable for framin . 

Point out that a year of The Youth’s Companion 
makes the finest kind of Christmas 6r birthday gift. 

Say that a beautiful Christmas card in three colors, 
bearing giver’s name, will be sent free to the sub- 
scriber, if requested when ordering. This “gift” idea 
should help you to obtain many subscriptions during 
the holiday season. 

If a person is not interested at first, leave your 
magazine and call again later on. Remember that 
perseverance is the most important thing. Keep right 
on trying and you cannot fail. 

Finally tell your prospect that by giving you a sub- 
scription he will receive unusual $2.00 magazine value 
and at the same time will be helping you to win your 
prize. 


Conditions on All Offers 


1. The Premium Offers described on pages 575 to 590 are 
open to any Companion reader or to any member of the read- 
er’s family. _ : 

2. A Premium is your pay for the work done in securing a 
yearly subscription, either new or renewal, and sending it to 
us with the subscription money. 

3. Your own renewal will count toward all our offers 
PROVIDED you send, at the same time, at least one other 
subscription, new or renewal. No Premium can be allowed 
for your own subscription alone. 

4. The subscription price of The Youth's Companion is 
$2.00 a year in the United States, its possessions, or Canada. 
Price to other countries $2.50 a year. 

5. A two or three-year 1 += counts but one point 
toward all our offers, since it adds but one name to our list. 

6. To count in the Treasure Hunt for Gold (page 575), sub- 
scriptions must be mailed at your post-office on or after No- 
vember I, 1928, but not later than March 30, 1929. Sub- 
scriptions received after this date will still entitle you to re- 
ceive your choice of the Premiums shown in these pages, al- 
though they will mot count in the Treasure Hunt. 

_7. A gift subscription that is paid by the worker or members of 
his household may NOT be counted in the Treasure Hunt. 
Gift subscriptions, patd by others, however, will be counted 
toward all offers. Be sure to send address of giver as well 
as that of subscriber. 

Premiums should be selected when sending subscription 
order. Or, if so indicated, subscriptions will be placed to 
credit of sender awaiting selection of Premiums later. Credits 
cannot be held over six months. 

9. Premiums will not be given to newsdealers, publishers, 
agents, libraries, or clubs. 

10. Premiums sent to Canada are subject to duty. Or, we 
suggest the selection of Cash Premiums. 


All orders for Subscriptions and Premiums 
-must be addressed to Premium Department 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION 
EIGHT ARLINGTON STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 
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Manufactured exclusively for “ a mmm 
Companion readers and i 
obtainable only from us. 
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See your models work 
with this real steam 
engine 





eS », Big Grant” 


(TRACE MARK REGISTERED) 


Valve 









Glass ===P 


Water 
Special Features © 4ug¢ 
HE illustration does not 
show the full size of the 
engine. It stands eleven 
inches high. It is an im- 
provement over all former 
styles in that ordinary kero- 
sene may be used for fuel 
instead of alcohol. Can be a 
run full speed continuously 
for five hours at a cost of 
less than one cent. 

The Bic Grant has a Balance 
safety valve, steam whistle ew 
and a finely fitted water 
gauge. It has a large 
balance wheel and other 
necessary parts to make it 
the most powerful steam NS 
engine for toy machinery . \\ 
now on the market. 

In addition to the many 
features described, the fol- ) 
lowing important improve- 
ments have been made: } 
The boiler is now made of Fire , 


heavy, polished brass; solid Box 
brass connections for the 
water gauge; brass whistle 
base and cast piston con- 
nection. The engine is en- 
tirely free from the danger 


of explosion. 
You'll be proud to own i 
a Bic Grant! 


TOY BUZZ SAW. Made of metal handsomely japanned 
in color. Operated by a cord from pulley wheel of 
engine. If ordered with engine will be included for 25 
cents extra, postpaid. Note: The other models illustrated 
below are for demonstration only and are not for sale. 
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Cylinder ; 
and OU’LL never — = — on bene of 
seeing your own models really work until you 

Steam ao) have owned a Bic Grant! This wonderful 
steam engine runs exactly like the engines used 
in the big machine shops but, unlike former 
models, it uses kerosene instead of alcohol. 

When steam is up the Bic Grant develops 
“horse power” sufficient to run your buzz saw, 
grinder, mill wheel, machine shop and many of 
the other models you can make or own. Think 
of the fun you can have in being your own en- 
gineer, in having enough power at any time to 
turn the wheels and pulleys of your plant, or to 
sound a shrill blast of your engine’s whistle! 
Don’t miss this chance of owning a Bic GIANT 
yourself! 


So Easy to Own 


Every young engineer ought to own one of these 
fine engines. The Bic Grant will not only afford 
hours of pleasure, but in many cases will develop 
a taste for mechanical work and engineering. 
Best of all it is so easy to own. Read carefully 
the suggestions made on page 578 and learn how 
a few minutes of your time will bring you this 
valuable prize. Let others know of all the good 
things you enjoy in The Youth’s Companion, 
and of the many advantages they may receive by 
subscribing for the magazine now. This should 
insure your success. 


Yours for One Subscription 
and 25 cents additional 

Send us only one yearly subscription, 

with 25c. extra, and the BIG GIANT 


Steam Engine is yours! Read Premium 
Conditions, page 578. Add 21c. postage. 
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“Tommy Ticker’? Watch 


The ‘‘Tommy Ticker’? Watch will be 
given to any Companion reader for 
securing one subscription and 10 cents 
extra. See Premium Conditions, page 
578. Add6cts.for postage and packing. 
An attractive open-face watch for men and 
boys. The octagon case, with its beautifully 
engraved rim and back, fits snugly into vest 
pocket. Has silvered dial and recessed second 
hand. A new movement with exceptionally 
fine adjustments guarantees the splendid 
time-keeping — of the watch. Boys 
particularly like to carry this man-sized 
reliable watch. 






Tip-Top 
Wrist Watch 


The Tip-Top Wrist Watch will be given 
to any Companion reader for securing 
one subscription and $1.15 extra. See 
Premium Conditions, page 578. Add 
10 cts. for postage and packing. 


Considering its low price this is the smartest 
wrist watch on the market. The thin 
octagon, dust-proof case, highly polished, is 
set at a rakish angle that enables you to 
read the time without twisting your arm. 
The Tip-Top is good to look at and it is 
built to stand hard knocks. You would 
gladly pay many times its price for a watch 
as reliable as this one. 
Hand 


Monkey 






The Hand Mon- 
key given to 
any Companion 
reader for se- 
curing oneyear- 
ly subscription. 
ee Premium 
Conditions 
page 578. Add 
13 cts. for post- 
age, packing. 


This is one of the most life-like monkeys 
you have ever seen. It will nod its head, 
scratch its ears and move its arms in so nat- 
ural a way that your friends will think at 
first itis a real animal. The body of the hand 
monkey slips on your hand, and two fingers 
operate the hands and one finger the head. 
This is a genuine Steiff toy made of finest 
quality brown plush. Has natural glass eyes 
yo in. Measures 9 inches long. A barrel 
of fun. 





Companion 
‘‘Name-On”’ Knife 


The Companion ‘‘Name-On”’ Knife will 
be given to any Companion reader for 
one yearly subscription, postpaid. 


The blades and springs of this knife are made 
of finely tempered steel, the former sharpened 
to keen cutting edges. Will neither rust nor 
corrode. The handle is ivory-white celluloid 
upon which we engrave the name of the 
owner FREE. Knife has silver-nickel bolsters 
and is brass lined. American made and fully 
guaranteed. Measures 34 inches when closed. 









«Spirit of St Louis 
Construction 


D®? you dream of becoming an aviator like Lindbergh, 

of being able to fly your plane across the Atlantic 
Ocean and becoming the most talked-of flyer in the 
world? Many of us do and we wonder how to start. 
The first step is to learn the principles of airplane 
construction and you can do this by building your 
own model planes. With the Spirit of St. Louis Con- 
struction Set you assemble, step by step, the frame, 
struts, propeller, wings and other parts included in the 
set, and you quickly begin to understand how an air- 
plane is made. Imagine what interesting sport this is! 


Builds more than 25 Airplanes 
The set we offer includes all the parts necessary for 






Ae oth 
% SE %% building duplicates of Lindbergh’s famous plane, the 
“Spirit of St. Louis,” Commander Byrd’s Fokker and 
23 other well-known models. Parts are made of heavy, 


OUR OFFER burnished steel, finished in rust-proof dull satin nickel 
The Spirit of St. Louis and include combination screw-driver and wrench. 


Construction Set will Instruction manual comes with every set. 


be given to any 
Companion reader for 
securing one yearly 
subscription. See 
Premium Conditions, 
page 578. Add 21 cts. 
for postage. 


Complete with 
Instruction 


Manual 











“Official” Boy Scout Knife 


The Scout Knife will be given to any 
Companion reader for one yearly 
subscription. See Premium Condi- 
tions, page 578. Add 5 cents for 
postage. 

This is the ‘‘Official’’ Knife of the Boy 
Scouts of America. It possesses all the 
features that make it so handy on hikes 
and camping trips. It becomes, in turn, a 
jack knife, screw driver, leather punch, 
can opener, tack lifter and cap lifter. 
Has best English crucible steel blades, 
staghorn handle, nickel-silver bolsters, 
brass lining, name plate and shackle. 
Measures 354 inches when closed. 





The ‘‘Pathfinder”’ Knife 


The ‘Pathfinder’? Knife given to 
any Companion reader for securing 
one yearly subscription and 50 cents 
extra. See Premium Conditions, 
page 578. Add 7 cents for postage. 


Ideal for the scout, or anyone wanting 
a heavy-duty knife. An unusual and 
valuable feature is the accurate compass 
set into the stag handle. The knife is 
nearly four inches long, with a strong, 
big jack blade, a new style can-opener, a 
combined screwdriver and bottle-opener, 
anda reamer or leather punch. Blades are 
of finest steel. Lining of brass, with 
buffed finish. 








Kiddie Kop Outfit 


The Kiddie Kop Outfit will be given 
to any Companion reader for securing 
one yearly subscription. See Premium 
Conditions, page 578. Add 21 cts. for 
postage. 

You can have all kinds of fun with the 
Kiddie Kop Outfit. Surprise all your friends 
by putting on the hat and badge. This set 
contains a complete policeman’s outfit: 
Shiny visored blue hat, nickeled whistle 
and chain, nickeled star badge, chief's badge 
of brass, traffic cop arm band, polished ma- 
hogany-finished club with wrist loop and 
real handcuffs of rust-proof polished steel; 
all the necessary equipment to play Officer 
of the Law or Traffic'Cop. Cap and Arm 
Band are adjustable to fit boys of any age. 
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American Scroll Saw 


The Scroll Saw will be given to any 
Companion reader for securing one 
yearly subscription and $3.00 extra. 
Add 63 cts. for postage, or sent express 
collect. Weight 10 Ibs. 


The American Scroll Saw has been especially 
designed for the young cabinet maker. 
With it even a beginner can produce an abso- 
lutely straight and square cut, practically im- 
ble with the hand saw. e saw has 
leavy iron base, standard and drive wheel. 
Drive wheel is equipped with handle for 
hand operation and also has belt groove for 
motor operation. Saw blade is 5 inches long, 
of finest tempered steel and will cut wood, 
fibre, bakelite, aluminum, brass, zinc, etc. 
An extra blade is included. 


Pocket Tool Kit 


The Tool Kit will be 
given to any Com- 
panion reader for 
coquaies —— yearly 
su ption, post- 
ee See Premium 

onditions, page 578. 
Every household should 
have one of these fine tool 
kits. They are designed 
for all kinds of emer- 
gency repairing about 
the house, shop or farm. 
A new feature is the de- 
tachable claw hammer 
attached to the head of 
the holder. The other 
tools may be stored in 
the hollow mahogany- 
finished handle when not 
in use and include large 
screw driver, small screw driver, awl, gimlet 
and reamer. Made of best quality forged 
steel, nickel finished. Holder is 6% in. long, 





‘‘Gilbert’’ Tool Chests 


Tool Set No. 4 will be given to any Com- 
panion reader for securing one yearly 
subscription and $1.00 extra. Add 51 
cts. for postage, or sent express collect. 


Tool Set No. 5 will be given to any Com- 
panion reader for securing one yearly 
subscription and $1.75 extra. Add 69 
cts. for postage, or sent express collect. 


The improved Gilbert Tool Chests enable any 
boy with a taste for carpentry or cabinet 
work to actually make all kinds of useful 
things, toys, model yachts, and hundreds of 
others. e tools —— the sets are 
made for boys on the model of the tools 
used in carpentry work and are packed in 
handsome red chests with brass latches and 
end grips. Manual of instructions comes 
with each set. 

Tool Chest No. 4is 9% x84%x 46 inches 
and contains the following tools: Tempered 
steel saw 14 in. long, all set teeth; hammer; 
mallet; plane; brace; bit; scroll saw; T square; 
screw driver; %-in. chisel; set square; scratch 
gauge; rule; sandpaper block; mitre box; 
pencil; dividers; bradawl; triangle. 

Tool Chest No. 5is9% x8% x Sinches and 
contains the following tools: Tempered steel 
saw 17-in. long, all set teeth; hammer; mallet; 
plane; brace; bit; spirit level; scroll saw; 
square; soldering iron; solder; screw-driver; 
%-in. chisel; set square; scratch gauge; rule; 
por ama block; mitre box; clamp; pencil; 
dividers; bradaw]; triangle. 
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The Mechanical 
Marvel of the 








Climbing a stone wall 


Going up incline 
of 55 degrees 
(left) 


Pulling many times 
own weight 
(right) 


The 
Climbing Tractor 


HERE is the most fascinating and ingenious 

mechanical toy we have seen in many a 
year. Crawling slowly but persistently along on 
its soft rubber treads, the Climbing Tractor 
mounts up and climbs over any obstacle. It goes 
up hill and down dale with equal ease, never 
hurrying, never losing its dignity; moving always 
with a sense of great power under perfect control. 


See It Scale a Wall 


Pile up a barricade of logs, rocks, books, pillows or boxes and 
see the Tractor surmount them. You will never cease to marvel 
how, without the slightest hesitation, it scales a wall greater 
than its own height. Watch it climb up a steep grade (it will 
take an incline of 55 degrees with ease), or see it run down hill 
without gathering extra speed. Attach it to a wagon or trailer 
and notice howit pullsa load many times itsown weight. Inventas 
many stunts as you please. You will find the Climbing Tractor 
always ready to perform for the amusement of the entire family. 


Amuses All Ages 


The Climbing Tractor is an American made toy, finely con- 
structed of polished aluminum and measuring 9g inches long by 
4% inches high. It has a powerful spring motor. Its four- 
wheel drive, rubber tires and cogs, and connecting rubber belts 
give it the characteristic caterpillar tread motion. Will run 
about 20 feet without rewinding. A splendid gift. 


How to Get It 


The Aluminum Climbing Tractor will be given to 
any Companion reader for securing only one yearly 
subscription and 50 cents extra. See Premium Con- 
ditions, page 578. Add 15 cents for postage. 





ERECTOR —the Wonder 


BOYS! Here is the finest toy of its kind ever made. See 
what you can build with one of these wonderful Erector Sets. 
Each set contains real steel girders—just like those used by 
engineers for skyscrapers and bridges—and many special parts 
designed for use in building derricks, steam shovels, trucks, 
airplanes and hundreds of other models shown in the instruction 
book. This year we offer improved Erector Sets, containing 
numerous extra parts, many in color, enabling you to build 
a great number of new models. 


Super-Erector Set No. 7 


Construction Set 








Erector No. 7 will be given to any 
Companion reader for one yearly 
subscription and $3.00 extra, or 
for 5 subscriptions. See Premium 
Conditions, page 578. Add 75 cts. for 
postage, or shipped express collect. 
Improved and enlarged with many 
extra parts, including powerful electric 
motor, allowing you to build and operate 
some of the most fascinating models ever 


Set No. 1 makes 
460 models 


Set No. 4 makes 
680 models 


Set No. 7 makes 
719 models 


built with Erector sets. Besides all the 
smaller models, this set will build elevator 
truck, locomotive, steam shovel, walking- 
beam engine, cantilever bridge, etc. An 
80-page manual of instructions gives com 
plete directions and also opens up thrill- 
ing possibilities for inventing new models. 
Parts are packed in a large wooden 
chest with brass handles and catches. 





Erector No. 1 


Erector No. 1 will be given to any Com- 
panion reader for securing one yearly 
subscription, pereeets. See Premium 
Conditions, page 578. 


This improved and larger set will build 
almost twice as many models as the former 
No. 1 set, including, among others, airplane, 
lathe, hoist, derrick, hand car,etc. The colored 
parts add a new interest to your model may | 
and enable you to achieve striking effects. 
complete manual of instructions introduces 
you to fascinating sport of Erector building. 


“ 
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Erector No. 4 


Erector No. 4 will be given to any Com- 
panion reader for one yearly subscrip- 
tion and $1.75 extra, or for 4 subscrip- 
tions. Add 39 cts. for postage. 


This set includes the famous Gilbert Elec- 
tric Motor. With this larger set you can 
build all the models possible with Erector 
No. 1 and in addition many other models 
including traveling crane, lighthouse, windmill, 
wrecking hoist, etc. The instruction manual 
clearly illustrates how to build each of the 680 
toys now possible with the improved No. 4 set. 
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Hunting Knife 
with Sheath 


The Hunting Knife and 
Sheath will be given to any 
Companion reader for se- 
curing one yearly subscrip- 
tion and 50 cents extra, 
postpaid. See Premium Con. 
ditions, page 578 


This is one of the most practical 
and valuable knives for wood- 
craft, scout or camp work. It 
has the shape, weight and 
quality of a high-priced knife 
and will give years of hard serv- 
ice. The strong, keen cutting 
blade is 424 inches long, made 
from the finest cutlery steel, care- 
fully tempered and tested. This 
knife has the correct strength and 
shape for sticking, skinning and 


cleaning. Handle is of lami- 
nated leather. Belt sheath in- 
cluded. 

Athletic 


Sweat Shirt 


The Sweat Shirt_will 
be given to any Com- 
nion reader for se- 
curing one oy sub- 
scription. See Prem- 
ium Conditions, page 
578. Add 20 cts. for 
postage and packing. 
Nothing is quite so 
good for chilly days 
as a sweat shirt. 
It is equally pop- 
ular with both 
boys and girls, of 
“prep’’ or high- 
school age, for 
general sports and 
athletic wear and also as 
a lounging garment. The 
sweat shirt illustrated is 
a finely knitted garment, 
lined with soft fleece, 
correctly fashioned with 
elastic knit waistband and 
cuffs. Has the desirable 
crew neck. Attractive 
natural color. Comes in 
sizes 30 to 46 inclusive. 












Collegiate Football 


The Collegiate Football will be given to any 


Companion reader for securing one yearly 
subscription and 50 cents extra. See Premium 
Conditions, page 578. Add 15 cts. for postage. 


This football has been very carefully selected for 
our boy “‘fans.” It is regulation size, made of genuine 
cowhide, pebble grain, and will withstand many 
hard scrimmages. It is lined with best grade of 
duck. Seams are well stitched. Leather lacing, 
pure gum bladder and lacing needle included. 


Rope Spinning Lariat 

The Rope Spinning Lariat and Illustrated 
Booklet will be given to any Companion reader 
for one yearly subscription and 40 cents extra. 
See Premium Conditions, page 578. Add 15 
cts. for postage. 

Rope spinning is one of the most fascinating sports 
and has been developed to 
a high degree of perfection 
by our own American cow- 
boys. Every boy wants to 
spin a rope as thesefamous 
cowboys do it or to handle 
a lariat like Fred Stone or 
Will Rogers. Here is your 
chance. We are offering a 
satin-finished braided cot- 

















ton rope, No. 12 size, 20 
feet long, especially manu- 
factured for lariat spin- 
ning. Withthelariatcomes 
a fascinating 80 pp. book- 





let, ‘‘ How to Spin a Rope” 
by Professor Bernard S. Ma- 
son. This book is profusely 
illustrated. It tells you how 
to spin the famous Wedding 
Ring, Butterfly, Ocean Wave 
and many other spectacular 
stunts. Also contains chap- 
ters on Lariat Throwing, 
Cowboy Knots, etc. 


Sport 
Exercise 
Health 


The Olympic Ball will be 
given to any Companion 
reader for securing one 
yearly subscription. See 
Premium Conditions, page 
578. Add 21 cts. postage. 





The Olympic Ball is the newest thing in 
sport equipment. It is made of new live 
rubber, very tough, durable and practic- 
ally indestructible. There are a hundred 
and one things you can do with the 
Olympic. Use it for exercise, play, or 
health. You can jump on it with both 
feet and take a Lindbergh toward the 
ceiling; fall on it and bounce like a tennis 
ball; ride it like a horse; roll, balance or 
swim on it. 

You can’t hurt the Olympic and it 
can’t hurt you. For weight reducing, 
muscle developing, deep breathing, and 
all health and corrective exercises, it is a 
complete home gymnasium. On _ the 
playground or for water sports it is ideal. 
Equally suitable for boys or girls, men or 
women, every age six to sixty. It has been 
well called the “ball of health and a 
hundred laughs.” ‘Try it! We offer the 
large size, 16 inches in diameter, complete 
with full directions for use. 


“Daisy” Air Rifle 

The Air Rifle will be 
given to any Compan- 
ion reader for securing 
one yearly subscription 
and 25 cents extra. See 
Premium Conditions, 
page 578. Add 31 cts. for 
postage and packing. 
Tf you have never experienced 
the thrill that comes from hold- 
ing the barrel of a really fine 
rifle to your shoulder and sight- 
ing some distant object for an accurate shot, you can not do 
better than start with the “Daisy.” Regular target prac- 
tice with this rifle will give you a sure eye, a steady hand 
and a fine feeling of accomplishment. This gun is a beauty. 
It is built on the same lines as the rifles that hunters and 
crack marksmen prefer. It is a straight shooter, sturdily 
built, and handsomely finished. A 350-shot repeater with 
lever action, nickel-plated metal parts, and walnut finished 
stock. The Daisy is a real boy’s gun built to last for years 
if properly handled. 



















Set of Four 
Boxing Gloves 


The Boxing Gloves will be given 
to any Companion reader for 
securing one yearly subscription 
and $1.25 extra. See Premium 
Conditions, page 578. Add 21 
cts. for postage. 

There is no better exercise than 
boxing when indulged in as an 
amateur sport. It develops the 
muscles, creates confidence and poise 
and keeps the body healthy. The 
set we offer is youth’s size, designed 
in the professional style so popular 
with boys. The four gloves included 
in the set, are made of selected wine- 
color sheepskin, strongly stitched, 
well padded, laced at wrist, with palm 
grip. 
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Camp Axe 
with Sheath 


The Camp Axe will be 
given to any Companion 
reader for securing one 
qearty subscription, See 
remium Oonditions, 
page 578. Add 21 cts. for 
postage. 
This axe should be a part 
of the outfit of every Boy 
out, woodsman, or trapper. 
It is made of Crafcoite steel, 
the wonderful new tool metai 
perfected after thirty years of 
steel-making experience. 
Green-stained hickory handle 
14 inches long. Fully guar- 
anteed as to materials and 
workmanship. A leather 
sheath, which fits on the belt, 
makes a convenient and safe 
means of carrying. 





Aero Cap 


The Aero Cap will be 
given to any Com- 
panion reader for se- 
curing one yearly 
subscription. See 
Premium Condi- 
tions, page 578. Add 
12 cts. for postage 
and packing. 

Just like the helmets 
aviators wear to =p 
them warm in the hig 
altitudes. This cap 
will keep you snug and 
comfortable on the 
coldest winter day, add- 
ing more fun to skat- 
‘ ing, toboganning, etc. 
is made from brown leatherette, efrongly 

itte 





The ca: 

stitched and lined with heavy fleece. 

woolen protector buttons underneath the chin or on 
top of the cap. Small size, 8 to to years; medium 
size 10 to 14, and large size for older boys. 
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Throws a Beam 200 Feet 


Eveready Focusing Flashlight 


The Eveready Flashlight will be given to any 
Companion reader for securing one yearly 
subscription. See Premium Conditions, page 
578. Add 20 cts. for postage. 


Darkness holds no terrors when you own this 
better, stronger and more powerful Eveready 
Flashlight, for its brilliant beam of light will travel 
200 feet, or you may focus the light to any shorter 
distance by turning the base of the case. Flash- 
light has handsome black metal case with nickeled 
trimmings, — switch to prevent accidental 
lighting and shock absorber to save possible break- 
age. Light may be controlled by pressure, or made 
steady by locking switch. Octagon head prevents 
rolling when laid down. Has silvered reflector and 
ring on end of case to hang over peg or belt. A con- 
venient size for camping trips or for use about the 
house or farm. 





Biff-Bag 


The Biff-Bag will be 
given to any Compan- 
ion reader for securing 
one yearly subscrip- 
tion. See Premium 
Conditions, page 578. 
Add 9 cts. for post- 
age and packing. 


Learn the fansinetiog 
sport of biffing the Biff- 
Bag. It keeps boys and 
gir of all ages strong and 

appy. It quickens the 
eye, strengthens the mus- 
cles, increases the chest 
expansion and develops 
the body. The Biff-Bag 
comes complete with 
screws and cords and can 
be set up in a few seconds. 
Bill Hodge of Chicago 
ran up a record of 1000 
double punches in fifteen 
minutes. Try it and see 
what you can do! 
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The Game of Parchesi 
will be given to any 
Companion reader for 
securing one yearly 
subscription, postpaid. 
See Premium Condi- 
tions, page 578. 


There is no need to 
introduce to you _ the 
Royal Game of Parchesi, 
for many years a favorite 
with both young and old. 
The demand for Parchesi 
“ grows every year and 
surpasses all other games. It has become the family 
game of the nation. Game consists of handsomely 
covered folding board and box containing eight bone 
dice, sixteen brass-bound counters and four dice cups. 
Complete directions with every set. 








The Ski-Jumper 


The Ski-Jumper will be given to any Com- 
panion reader for securing one yearly subscrip- 


tion. See Premium Conditions, page 578. 
Add 21 cents for postage. 


Start the ski-jumper down the chute. Watch 
him gather speed until, as he nears the end of the 
slide, he strikes a hidden spring and is hurled high 
into the air and over the cross bar. The ski-jumper 
will clear the bar set over 9 inches from the floor 
and land gracefully on the other side. This enter- 
taining mechanical toy consists of a ski chute, 26 
inches long, finished to resemble a snow-covered 
hill; ski-jumper and vaulting poles with flags. It is 
a never-failing source of amusement to all. 


. 
‘*“Kangru-Springshus”’ 

The “‘Kangru-Springshus” will be given to any 
Companion reader for securing one yearly 
subscription and 75 cents extra. See Premium 
Conditions, page 578. Add 33 cents for postage. 
Put on your seven-league Springshus and experience 
the exciting sensation of hopping over the ground 
like a kangaroo. These spring shoes put you on air 
as you run, jump or walk, enabling you to cover 
twice as much ground as you do when walking or 
running with ordinary shoes. This is an entirely new 
sport, with more fun in it than anything you have 
tried before. The shoes are available in different 
sizes depending upon the weight of the wearer. 
Give your exact weight when ordering. 





Mysticks 
The Magic Blackboard 


Mysticks will be given to any Companion 
reader for securing one yearly subscription, 
postpaid. See Premium Conditions, page 578. 
Mysticks has been well called ‘‘the Magic Black- 
board"’ for on this blackboard you draw with magnets 
instead of chalk. The magnets are pretty colored 
enamel magnetized bars which have the mystic power 
of sticking wherever you place them on the metal 
blackboard. You can make all kinds of amusing or 
interesting pictures either by copying the designs in 
the manual, or by originating hundreds of others 
yourself. Board measures 9 x 12 inches. Complete 
with easel sand, 
twenty-eight yaar 
magnets in differ- || MAWAEY H.Retmmees 
ent colors and = 
four-color manual 
of designs. One 
of the best of the 
new toys. 



















KOPTOR—the scientific 
toy 


wonder 


THE mysteries of an entirely new 
and unseen world are opened up to 
the boys and girls who are fortunate 
enough to receive this scientific wonder 
outfit. It contains numerous parts for 
building many optical instruments with 
which you can explore new fields in 
the animal, mineral, and vegetable 
kingdoms. The thrill of putting to- 
gether a scientific toy—and the satis- 
faction of learning from your own 
observation—are yours when you build 
with Koptor. The Koptor builds ten dif- 
ferent optical instruments and provides 





Given for Only 
One Subscription 


Owing to a fortunate purchase we 
are able to offer the high-priced 
Koptor Outfit to any Companion 
reader for securing only one yearly 
subscription. Add 15 cents for 
postage. 


eighteen lens combinations. A manual 
of instructions gives simple directions 
so that anyone can build and operate 
a telescope, compound microscope, 
simple microscope, photometer, forg- 
er’s ghost, camera, kaleidoscope, 
magnifying glass, quizzing glass and 
tele-kaleidoscope. ith the aid of 
these instruments you can locate dis- 
tant objects, learn how a fly walks on 
the ceiling, compare the strength of 
your reading light with a candle, copy 
handwriting and many other interest- 
ing things. 





Build with Lincoln Logs 








ditions 
L 


Lincoln Logs, Set No. 1, will be given to any 
Companion reader for securing one yearly 
subscription, postpaid. See Premium Con- 
page 578. 

incoln Logs, Set No. 2, will be given 
to any Companion reader for securing 
one yearly subscription and 25 cents 
extra. Add 33 cts. for postage. 


With Lincoln Logs you can build 
literal reproductions of some of the 
first American buildings, log cabins, 
barns, and many other unique struc- 
tures. Logs are of hardwood, 
seasoned and stained a “‘ weathered 
brown.” Design book, included 
with both sets, shows you how to 
build Lincoln’s Log Cabin, Valley 
Forge, Forest Ranger’s House, etc. 
We offer Set No. 1 which contains 
53 logs and roof, and Set No. 2, 
a 110 logs, chimney and 
root. 










Learn to play the finest of games 


with this real golf set. 


em 


O aad ks "sh 
Country Club Golf Set 





The Golf Set will be 
Companion reader for securing 
one yearly subscription. See 
Premium Conditions, page 578. 
Add 24 cts. for postage. 

Golf is one of the best of sports. 
Learn to play the game now right in 
your own home or out on the lawn, 
then you will be ready for the golf 
course later on. With the Country 


iven to any 


toda 


Club Golf Set you can lay out your 
own golf course wherever you want it. 
Two 27-inch golf clubs (putters) with 
hickory shafts and cast-iron aluminum 
dipped putter heads are included, as, 
well as two excellent balls and 
four 6-inch colored steel disks for the 
“greens.” Clubs have painted red 
handles. Golf set is packed in a durable 
box with colored top. 
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The Dime Regis- 
tering Bank will be 
given to any Com- 
panion reader for 
securing one yearly 
subscription and 
25 cents extra. See 
Premium Condi- 
tions, page 578. 
Add 25cts. for post- 
age and packing. 
One dime will pur- 
chase very little, but 
think of all the things 
you can buy for $10! 
Place your dimes in 
this fine steel register- 
ing bank and watch 
them grow in a way that will surprise you. A dimea 
day will give you $36.50 in the short space of a year. 
This bank rings, registers and adds as each dime is de- 
Posited. Locks and opens automatically. No key 
tolose. Parents approve the habit of thrift it teaches. 
Young people enthuse over its bright business-like 
mechanism. Finished in lustrous black enamel. 





Holland Ski Skates 


The Pair of Ski Skates will be given to any 
Companion reader for securing one yearly 
subscription, postpaid. See Premium Condi- 
tions, page 578. 


With the Holland Ski Skates you can glide over the 


snow with the greatest ease. No need to learn the 
difficult feat of balancing on regular skis. With ski 

tes you can maintain perfect balance. They do 
not turn the ankle nor do they side-slip, for the runner 
of each skate is grooved to grip the snow. Made of 
selected hardwood painted in black and red and with 
ski-style steam-bent fronts. A sliding foot rest makes 
them adjustable to any size shoe while two strongly- 
= thongs hold the ski firmly in place. 124 inches 
ong. 


The Flex-a-Tone 


The Flex-a-Tone will be given to 
any Companion reader for se- 
curing one yearly subscription, 
postpaid. See emium Con- 
ditions, page 578. 

Here is a musical instrument that 
everyone can play. No musical ability 
is required. Just vibrate 
the instrument in one hand 
while pressing your thumb 
on the atel blade. In a 
few minutes you will be able 
to produce the airs of popu- 
lar songs and other music 
in a tone resembling the 
Hawaiian guitar. This is a 
fine instrument for accom- 
panying the piano, drums or 
ukelele. Just the thing for 
house parties, picnics, camps, 
or wherever a jolly crowd is 
gathered. Full instructions 
included. 











Pla-Wax Outfit 


The Pla-Wax Outfit will be given to any Com- 
panion reader for securing one yearly subscrip- 
tion, perees. See Premium Conditions, 
page 578. 

Pla:Wax is a wonderful new modeling material 
which softens immediately from the warmth of the 
hand so that it can be easily manipulated. After 
model is completed it hardens quickly with a smooth, 
glossy finish. Pla-Wax is clean, odorless, non- 
poisonous and color-fast. It is vastly superior to 
clay for modeling purposes. Think of creating realis- 
tic flowers, vases, bowls and hundreds of other designs 
in every brilliant color 
you canimagine! The 
outfit contains 24 
sticks of Pla-Wax in 
sixteen colors includ- 
ing gold, silver and 
bronze; marking tool; 
roller and manual of 
models in four colors. 
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UALITY, appearance and writing 
excellence—all the essentials of a 
high-grade fountain pen—are found in 
the ““Name-On.” That is why tens of 
thousands of our workers have selected 
this pen as their gift. This year it comes 
to you with two new features that make 
it the equal of some of the most expen- 
sive pens you can buy: 

1. UNBREAKABLE. The ‘“Name- 
On” is now made of unbreakable Pyra- 
lin. No matter how many times you 
drop it, it will not crack or break. 

2. COLORFUL. The 1929 “‘Name-On” 
comes in a beautiful royal blue with 
orange-red bands inlaid at either end. 

The pen point is of 14-Karat Solid 
Gold, tipped with iridium for long 
service. The pen also has gold-filled 
cap band, lever and clip or ring. 

The pen may be carried in the pocket 
or bag in any position with absolute 
safety. A screw cap, with fitted shoulder, 
seals this pen ink-tight. It cannot leak. 
It is, therefore, a popular selection for 
home, school or business use. We 
offer choice of Style No. 30 with clip 


for men, or No. 32 with ring for women, 


either with fine, medium or coarse point. 
State choice when ordering. 


Pendant Barometer 


and Thermometer 


The Pendant Barometer will be given 
to any Companion reader for securing 
one yearly subscription and $2.45 extra. 
See Premium Conditions, pase 578. Add 
22 cts. for postage and packing. 

The predictions of 
the U. S. Weather 
Bureau are largely 
based on the barom- 
eter. Here is a 
reliable instrument, 
combined with a fine 
thermometer. — By 
following the direc- 
tions you can tell 
nine times out of 
ten, what the weath- 
er will be during the 
next 24 hours. Has 
2-inch dial, beveled 


















crystal, mahogany 
finish, and brass 
mountings. 





French 
Achromatic 
Telescope 


ar 


The Achromatic Telescope will be given 
to any Companion reader for secur- 
ing one yearly subscription and $2.25 
extra. See Premium Conditions, page 
578. Add 15 cents for postage and 
packing. 

This French telescope, while not intended 
for astronomical study, is powerful enough, 
if steadily held, to show the larger moons of 
Jupiter, and will clearly show all the larger 
mountain ranges, craters and ‘‘seas’’ of our 
moon. The six lenses are achromatic and 
made of fine French optical glass. They give 
a magnifying power of 12 diameters. Length, 
when closed, 6 inches; extended, 16 inches. 
The tubes are brass, polished and lacquered. 
The body is covered with French morocco. 
The high quality of this telescope and its 
compactness when closed make it a splendid 
article for taking along on all kinds of trips, 
hikes or when camping. 















The ‘‘Name- 

On” Fountain Pen 
given to any Com- 
panion reader for secur- 
ing one yearly subscription. 
See Premium Conditions, page 
578. Add 3 cents for postage 
and packing. 


Your name will be engraved 
on pen FREE OF CHARGE 








Eastman Hawkeye Camera 





The Hawkeye Camera No. 2, for pictures 
24%x 3 in., given to any Companion 
reader for securing one yearly subscrip- 
tion. Add 18 cts. for postage and packing. 
The Hawkeye Camera, No. 2A, for pic- 
tures 244 x 4% in., will be given to any 
Companion reader for securing one 
yearly subscription and 40 cents extra. 
Add 29 cts. for postage and packing. 


The Hawkeye is one of Eastman’s most 

pular models, especially with young people. 
Te cequiees no focusing or estimating of dis- 
tance. Has carefully tested lens and reliable 
shutter always ready for snapshots. Entire 
camera is made of metal covered with seal 

ain imitation leather and is practically 
indestructible. Takes pictures of a quality 
suitable for enlargement. 

Kodakery Magazine Included. The 
coupon included with every camera will bring 
you this magazine FREE for one year, giving 
you many invaluable suggestions for making 
interesting and unusual pictures. 








School Bag 


The School Bag will be given to any 
Companion reader for securing one 
yearly subscription and 25 cents extra. 
See Premium Conditions, page 578. Add 
15 cts. for postage. 

An entirely new idea in school bags has 
been used to make this bag equal, in value 
and usefulness, to some of the most expensive 
ones on the market. This wonderful new 
school bag has a patented built-in steel frame, 
as pliable as it is strong and durable. The 
corners never curl up. Made of two-ply 
waterproof gray and tan whipcord cloth, 
trimmed with wide strips of brown or blue 
alligator grained leather-tex with wide gussets 
to give large carrying space. Has two straps, 
a sturdy, round leather handle, a large lunch 
pocket with an inner pencil pocket. Size 
9x 14 inches. An ideal bag for the school boy 
or girl. 





French Compound 
Microscope 


This miscroscope has three powerful lenses 
which may be used individually or in com- 
bination. Their combined power is 70 times. 
It is designed for the examination of minute 
objects, especially for students’ work. The 
instrument is brass, 6 inches high, finely 
lacquered, and has an eye-piece in a sliding 
tube 4% inches long. The condensing mirror 
beneath the pr ad illuminates transparent 
objects on the slides 

he instrument comes in a polished hard- 
wood box and is furnished with one prepared 
object, two glass slips and one pair brass 
forceps. A booklet giving complete informa- 
tion on the proper use of the microscope is 
also included. 





Set of Drawing Instruments 


The Drawing Instruments will be given 
to any Companion reader for securing 
one yearly subscription and 25 cents 
extra. . See Premium Conditions, page 
578. Add 9 cts. for postage. 


Students and amateur draftsmen will find 
this an ideal set of instruments for all practical 
purposes. Contains 5% inch needle-point 
compass dividers, 54-inch jointed dividers, 
with pen, pencil, and needle-point attach- 
ments, lengthening bar, 5-inch ruling pen and 
a box of leads. The principal pieces are 
made of solid nickel silver, splendidly finished. 
Set is enclosed in a plush-lined case. 








Magnifies 
70 Times 


The Comp d icr will be 
given to any Companion reader for se- 
curing one yearly subscription and 
$2.00 extra. See Premium Conditions, 
page 578. Add 9 cts. for postage. 





Companion “Name-On” Self-Filling Fountain Pen 


Eversharp Pencil 


The Eversharp Pencil will be 
| age to any Companion reader 
or securing one —* subscrip- 
tion. See Premium Conditions, 
page 578. Add 5 cents for postage 
and packing. 


Complete with 
12 extra leads 


Owing to a very fortunate purchase we are 
able to make an unusually favorable offer 
on this genuine Eversharp Pencil. This 
pencil is one of the more expensive models 
constructed with jeweler precision and 
finish throughout. It contains all the 
features which have made Eversharp pencils 
famous—always sharp, never sharpened. 
The pact is made in a delightful shade of 
mottled-blue Pyralin and is mounted with 
five narrow gold-filled bands and a gold- 
filled pocket clip. Has a handy eraser, under 
cover until needed. Offer good only while 
our limited supply lasts. 


Maximum and Minimum 
Thermometer @ 


The Maximum and Mini- 
mum Thermometer will be 
given to any Companion 
sender has TE ne oy) one 
yearly su ption, post- 
| See Premium Con- 
tions, page 578. 

The health of the family 
often depends upon maintain- 
ing an even temperature in- 
doors. This unique Fahrenheit 
Thermometer will tell you the 
temperature at any hour of 
the day and it will also record 
for you the maximum and 
minimum temperatures of the 
day. As the mercury column 
rises or falls, it moves the 
indicators. These indicators 
remain at the high and low 
Positions until reset by magnet 
included in outfit. This special 

eature adds greatly to the interest in follow- 
ing the changing temperature records. Ther- 
mometer is mounted on polished wooden base 
844 inches high, to which is attached metal 
support for hanging on wall. 





Standard 
Reading 
Glass 


The Reading Glass will 
be given to any Com- 

nion reader for secur- 
ng one P eA sub- 
scription. Premium 
Conditions, page 578. 
Add 9 cts. for postage. 


This is an imported glass of fine quality. 
The lens is 3% inches in diameter and is made 
of the finest grade optical glass, white and 
clear. The lens is accurately ground, per- 
fectly polished and of high power. It will 
enlarge print to twice the actual size, making 
it possible for any one with weak eyes to read 
with ease and enjoyment. It will also be 
found convenient for examining flowers 
en and insects and may be used 
or many other purposes where a magnifyi 
glass is needed. Mounted in a polished nickel 
rim with ebonized handle. 
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Six Linen Handkerchiefs 
The Six Linen 


iven to any 
ompanion 
readerforsecur- 
ing one yearly 
subscription, 
—_—. See 
remium Con- 
ditions, page 
French linen, 
1400 count, 
known through- 
out the world for 
its quality and 
loveliness, has 
m used to make 
this dainty set of 
ladies’ hand- 
kerchiefs. They 
are pure white 
with white corded 
border design, finished with the new hand- 
rolled edges. Gift box 5c extra. 


Six Hand- Embroidered 
Handkerchiefs 


The Set of Six 
Emb roidered 
Handkerchiefs 
givento any 
Companion 
readerforsecur- 
ing one yearly 
subscription, 
——_ See 

remium Con- 
ditions, page 
578. 


One of the most 
charming gifts for 
girl or woman is 
a set of really fine 
embroideredhand- 
kerchiefs. This 
set of six handker- 
chiefs is made of 
pure white linen, 
1400 count, with 
narrow, hem- 
stitched edges. 
Each _ handker- 
chief has a corner design of genuine Porto 
Rican hand embroidery in colors. Assorted 
designs. Attractive gift box included for 5c 
extra. A fine value. 








Three Party Handkerchiefs 
The Three Party Handkerchiefs given 
to any Companion reader for securing 
one yearly subscription, postpaid. 

No party frock is quite complete unless you 
have the daintiest of handkerchiefs to go 
with it. You will be delighted with the 
beautiful design of the handkerchiefs il- 
lustrated. Each handkerchief is of sheer 
white mercerized lawn and has a corner de- 
sign of Swiss embroidery in a delicate shade 
of gray, making a very effective combination. 
The set includes three different patterns in 
a neat box. 





The Game ‘‘Hokum”’ 


Hokum will be given to any Companion 
reader for securing one yearly subscrip- 
tion, postpaid. 

Hokum is the great fun maker, the mirth- 
provoking game for everyone! From two to 
eight players may join in the whirlwind of 
fun and hilarity that stampede the crowd 
when Hokum is in full swing. Suspense 
rules throughout the game which sweeps 
swiftly to a tense, surprising climax. Men 
and women, boys and girls, alike enjoy the 
fun and excitement—the unexpected twists 
of fortune—that are a part of Hokum. Easy 
to play and learned in two minutes. 


Handkerchiefs | 






Walks— Talks—Sleeps 


“Oh dolly sweet, I love you so!” will 
croon the happy little girl who has 
Sweet Alice to love and play with 
every day. 
blame her for adoring this beautiful 
blue-eyed, golden-haired doll? 


And who indeed could 


Sweet Alice is a big sister of Carrie 
Joy, the famous Y. C. doll that has 
brought happiness to so many thou- 
sands of little girls. She is sixteen inches 
tall and walks proudly along, when you 
hold her by the hand, on feet trimly 
clad in socks and twinkling patent 
leather shoes. And she has real hair 
that you can brush and curl. 


Sweet Alice closes her eyes when you 

put her to sleep and talks when you 
take her up again. She can turn her 
head, too, and is sometimes even 
caught winking a roguish eye. And how 
sweet she does look in her dress of 
organdie trimmed with lace, and her 
bonnet tied under her chin! No wonder 
everybody loves her! 
Sweet Alice will be given to any Com- 
panion reader for securing one yearly 
subscription and 15 cents extra. See 
Premium Conditions, page 578. Add 
24 cents for postage and packing. 





Twinkletoes—te New Baby Doll 


ec is the very newest and most lovable 
thing in dolls! 

“Tsn’t she a darling!” everyone exclaims 
when Twinkletoes appears. For you have 
never seen such a jolly expression on the 
face of any doll. Twinkletoes has mischiev- 
ous blue eyes that follow you no matter 
which way she turns, and she has a certain 
upward glance that no heart could resist. 

And when you pick her up, your heart will 
be won completely, for the big patented 
feature about Twinkletoes is that her legs 
and arms, made of flesh-colored, soft rubber, 
look and feel for all the world like those of a 
real live baby. Each finger and toe is as 
perfectly formed as a real baby’s would be. 
But in spite of Twinkletoes’ sunny disposi- 
tion, if you pinch either one of her little 
legs she will cry! 

Twinkletoes, who is just 14 inches. from 
top to toe, also talks and sleeps in the 
most natural way. If you lay her down 
she closes her eyes at once as a good baby 
should, and she wakes up calling “MAMA” 
in a very realistic voice. She is dressed in 
the daintiest of baby clothes—white organdie 
dress and bonnet, trimmed with ribbon and 
lace; real rubber panties and dear little kid 
booties and silk socks. You will surely 
think she is the sweetest doll you have ever 
seen, 











Twinkletoes will be given to any 
Companion reader for one yearly 
subscription and $1.25 extra. Add 
24 cents for postage and packing. 





Hand “Molly” Dog 




















The Hand ‘‘Molly’’ Dog will be 


given to any Companion reader 
for securing one yearly subscrip- 
tion and 40 cents extra. Add 
12 cts. for postage and packing. 


This is the original “Molly” Dog, one 
of the most popular animal toys made 
by Steiff, well-known creators of stuffed 
animals. It is made to slip over your 
hand like a glove. Two fingers operate 
the forefeet and one finger the head. 
Your friends will think it is a real live 
puppy. Made of the finest quality 
silk plush in pleasing white and brown 
shades. natural glass eyes, sewed 
in, and colored silk bow. A beautiful 
cuddly dog that has an irresistible 
appeal. Measures g inches long. 


Pair Silk Stockings 


The Pair of Silk Stock- 
ings will be given to 
any Companion reader 
for securing one year- 
ly subscription and 35 
cts.extra, postpaid. See 
Premium Conditions, 
page 578. 


Companion readers who 
select these lustrous, long- 
wearing stockings, will 
have the satisfaction of 
knowing that their ho- 
siery will be greatly ad- 
mired. These stockings 
are made of pure thread 
silk, full-fashioned to 
assure perfect fit. Have 
lisle toes and heels and 
4-inch garter top for 
extra service and the 
newnarrow heel effect. 
We offer your choice 
of any of the popular 
new shades in_ sizes 
8% to 10%. Every 
Pair is guaranteed to 
wear to your satisfac- {£ 
tion or stockings will > 
replaced. 













Lady Sealpax 


Dainty Rayon Underwear 


The Rayon Vest will be given to any 
Companion reader for securing one 
yearly subscription, postpaid. 


The Rayon Bloomers 
will be given to any 
Companion reader 
forsecuring oneyear- 
ly subscription and 
40 cts. extra, postpaid 
This Lady Sealpax 
“*Raybeam” heavy 
Rayon underwear is 
widely known for its 
splendid quality, fine 
gauge and perfect fit. 

e Vest is made in 
the trim bodice style 
with ribbon draw top 
and self shoulder straps 
correctly adjusted. Tops 
and straps have picot 
edges. e Bloomers 
have the new yoke- 
front belt with elastic 
back bringing a new 
comfort to the wearer. 
Shirred knee, with re- 
movable elastic. Both 
Bloomers and Vest 
come in sizes 36 to 42. 
Choice of flesh, peach 
or white. 





Tapestry Pillow 


The Rips A Pillow given to any Com- 
panion reader for securing one yearly. 
subscription. See Premium Conditions, 
page 578. Add 21 cts. for postage. 


The blending of black and gold always 
makes a rich and effective color scheme. In 
this charming tapes- 
try pillow these two 
colors are beautifully 
combined in a strik- 
ing border design em- 
bellished by a center 
square copied from 
a rare old tapestry. 
The pillow is well 
stuffed with garnetted 
cotton, all new ma- 
terial. Size 18 x 18 
inches. Appropriate 
for either couch, easy 
chair or boudoir. 





Pearl and Sapphire Pin Set 


The Pin Set will be given to any Com- 
panion reader for securing one yearly 
subscription and 15 cents extra. See 
Premium Conditions, page 578. Add 
5 cts. for postage and packing. 


Among the new designs this season, the 
pin set illustrated stands out as one of the 
most effective and pleasing. These pins are 
roman gold finished, mounted with first 
quality indestructible pearl beads with beau- 
tifully cut and polished light blue sapphire 
rondelles set alternately. The large pin is 
fitted with safety clasp. This pin set has 
been greatly admired by all who have seen it. 
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Five-Year Diary 
With Lock 


The Five-Year 
Diary will be 
given to any 
Companion 
reader for 
securing one 
yearlysubscrip- 
tion and 
centsextra. See 
Premium Con- 
ditions, Fits 
578. Add 9 
cents for post- 
age. 


It is only because 
this diary is man- 
——, in 7 
large quantities that we are able to make 
this aben offer. The Five-Year Diary 
needs only a few minutes of your time each 
day and it will store up for you five years 
of your life. The most interesting book in 
the world is the book you yourself can write. 
With this diary you may begin any day, any 
year. It contains ample space for entries 
every day for five years. The diary is hand- 
somely bound in English morocco, stamped 
in gold. The page edges are also finished in 
gold. Size 4% x 5% inches. Choice of red, 
blue, maroon or black. 





Sterling Silver Perfumette 


The Silver Per- 
fumette given to 
any Companion 
reader for secur- 
ing one yearly 
subscription, 
he tpaid. 
remium Condi- 
tions, page 578. 


This _ intriguing 
little perfume con- 
tainer, measuring 
1% inches high, is 
a most useful ac- 
cessory for your 
handbag or pocket- 
book. It is tiny 
enough to fit in a 
very small space 
yet it will contain 
enough perfume for 
several days. Made 
of sterling silver, 
with hammered design and central panel 
upon which we will engrave an Old English 
initial free. Has screw top and attached 
dropper. A charming gift. 





Boudoir Lamp 


The Boudoir Lamp will be given to any 

Companion reader 
for securing one 
yearly subscription 
and 25 cents extra. 
See Premium Con- 
ditions, page 578. 
Add cents for 
postage and pack- 
ing. 


Truly in harmony 
with the dainty bou- 
doir is this artistic 
lamp with its quaint 
Colonial figures in 

rcelain. e porce- 
in standard sup- 
ports a brass lamp 
fixture. Shade is of 
rose silk, prettily 
fashioned with gilt 
braid. The delicate 
coloring on the figures 
harmonizes with the 
soft tone of the 
translucent shade. 
Equipped with two- 
piece electric plug 
and silk-covered cord. 








Sterling Silver Bar Pin 


The Silver Bar Pin will be given to any 
Companion reader for securing one 
yearly subscription and 25 cents extra. 


See Premium Conditions, page 578. 
Add 5 cents for postage and packing. 
This lovely bar pin is made of sterling 
silver in a platinum finish effect. Mounted 
with sapphire-colored stone, beautifully cut 
and polished. The leaf design is finely en- 

raved and set with white stone brilliants. 
Equipped with safety catch to prevent loss. 
Must be seen to be fully appreciated. 











One of the most graceful members of 
the True Time Teller family is this 
boudoir clock in the pleasing tambour 
shape. This clock has a 40-hour move- 
ment of the reliable “New Haven” make, 
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Boudoir Clock 


The Boudoir Clock will be 
given to any Companion 
reader for securing one 
yearly subscription and 90 
cents extra. See Premium 
Conditions, page 578. Add 
9 cents for postage. 


with two-inch silver-finished dial, large 
readable numerals and Krack - Proof 
crystal. The case is of Havenite in 
mahogany finish. Height 2% inches, 
width 5% inches. A splendid time- 
keeper for any room. 











Ship Book Ends 


The Book Ends will be given to any 
Companion reader for securing one 
yearly subscription, postpaid. See Pre- 
mium Conditions, page 578. 


Booklovers will appreciate this sturdy pair 
of book ends, made to support several books 
in daily use on desk or table. These book 
ends are cast from metal in the shape of 
Spanish galleons, and are finished in an 
attractive bronze. The bases are covered 
with brown felt to prevent scratching. They 
are 4% inches high and 4 inches across the 
base. Form a very desirable ornament. 





Bridge Set 


The Bridge Set will be given to any 
Companion reader for securing one 
yearly subscription and 15 cents extra. 


See emium Conditions, page 578. 
Add 10 cts. for postage and packing. 


Two packs of high-grade playing cards with 
backs printed in contrasting colors in a 
pleasing design; renewable score-pad giving 
the latest bridge rules and pencil make up 
this attractive bridge set. The set is con- 
tained in a case of pont Fabrikoid, hand- 
somely embossed and stamped with gold 
seal. The two packs of cards fit snugly into 
two pockets while a metal snap fastener 
keeps everything compact until ready for 
play. The bridge set comes in several color 
combinations: Ivory and White; Brown and 
Gold; Blue and Silver; Purple and Gold. 
State choice when ordering. This set should 
be a popular selection for gift purposes. 


‘“*‘Eversmart’’ Manicure 
Compact 


The Manicure Compact will be given to 
any Companion reader for securing one 
yearly subscription. Add 4 cts. for post- 
age and packing. 

A fortunate purchase permits us to offer this 
unusual value. The ‘“‘Eversmart"’ is just 
what its name indicates—the most complete 
and ingenious manicure compact imaginable, 
equipped with a needed for the 
proper care of the nails. nder three inches 
in length, it takes less space in a bag 
than a powder compact. et its presence 
assures well-groomed nails at all times with- 
out the necessity for Pay! oy J cumbersome 
manicure articles loose in the bag. The case 
is silver-filled with an engraved Grecian de- 
sign. Parts include buffer, nail file, emery 
board, manicure stick and containers with 
powder and cotton. 





Silk Bed Light 


The Bed Light will be given to any Com- 


panion reader for securing one 
subscription. See Premium Condi- 
tions, page 578. Add 17 cents for 
postage and packing. 


This lovely electric bed light will not only 
Prove a great convenience but will also add 
an attractive touch of color to the boudoir. 
It is made of rose silk on a heavy wire frame 
trimmed with silk and fancy braid. The 
light is fitted with a brass electric light socket 
and gold silk-covered connecting cord. eas- 
ures 8% inches wide by 4 inches deep. Elec- 
tric bulb not included. 


early 








Florentine Jewel Box 


The Jewel Box will be given to any Com- 
panion reader for securing one yearly 
subscription, postpaid. See Premium 
Conditions, page 578. 


This lovely trinket or jewel box is more 
than a useful article for the dressing table; 
it is a delightful ornament as well. e box 
is made of real leather beautifully hand- 
tooled. The design on the cover is a fine 
example of genuine Florentine work in gold 
and colors. Inside of box has moire lining. 
Measures 2% inches in diameter . 


Three Novelty Pins 


The Set of Novelty 
Dress Pins will be 
giventoany Com- 
panion reader for 
securing one 
yearly subscrip 
tion. See Pre- 
mium Condi- 
tions, page 578. 
Add 7 cents for 
postage and 
packing. 


This interesting 
set of novelty pins 
made of nickel 
silver, hand en- 
graved and mount- 

with imitation 
ruby stones, will 
appeal to our girl 
readers who wish 
a frequent change 
in pins. e set 
we offer includes 
elephant, dog and 
cat designs. These 
novelty pins may 





also be used as hat ornaments, or as brooch 
pins for dress or coat. 





Writing Portfolio 


The Writing Portfolio will be given to 
any Companion reader for securing one 

early subscription, postpaid. See 

emium Conditions, page 578. 

This rigid stationery portfolio is covered 
with finely grained fabric leather. It has 
three sections and opens into a very practical 
writing desk. The central section, in which a 
blotter is held by four triangular corners, 
serves as the desk. In the right-hand compart- 
ment there is a quire of fine quality imported 
parchment-type paper in a popular size 
double sheet. In the left-hand compart- 
ment is a quire of envelopes to match, each 
lined with silk tissue of a contrasting color. 
Very compact and convenient for home or 
school use or when traveling. Choice of buff, 
blue or gray in both stationery and portfolio. 


Desk Clock 


The Desk Clock 
will be given to 
any Compan- 
ion reader for 
securing one 
yearly sub- 
scription and 
35 cents. See 
Premium Con- 
ditions, page 
578. Add 10 cts. 
for ce iuaaa and 
packing. 

This dye | lit- 
tle Desk Clock 
is one of the finest 
of the new de- 
signs. Its dainty 
size, 23@ inches 
high by 234 inches wide, appeals to all 
who see it. Has oval dial in gold with clear, 
readable numerals, artistic hands and non- 
breakable Krack-Proof crystal. Fitted with 
dependable New Haven one-day movement. 
The case is of colorful red Havenite in a 4 
horse-shoe design. Equally suitable for des 

or boudoir and just the right size to take 
along when traveling. 





Sterling Silver Brooch 


The Silver Brooch will be given to any 
Companion reader for securing one 
yearly subscription and 25 cents extra. 
See Premium Conditions, page 578. Add 
5 cents for postage and packing. 


A complement to the bar pin and one 
equally attractive is this sterling silver brooch 
in a crescent shape with attractive leaf design 
to match. This brooch is finely —— 
and mounted with 24 white stone brilliants. 
Finished in the popular platinum effect and 
equipped with safety catch. 
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LADDIN’S magic casket con- No. 1 
>: the mystery and Be a of the 4 — no rage — than ~ 
rient, weaving a spell of magnetic these fine strands of Omar Pearls. tak 
(9 charm which makes the nl The pearls in these necklaces are per- ~ & 

ble. Each pearl in these rare necklaces is fectly matched, practically inde- ? & 
a — gem, a matched and pe e and pe howe sw luster > © 
graduated to make every strand an and color indefinitely. ey are = 
adornment of incomparable beauty. washable in soap and water. The 60- > gk 
Omar Pearls are treasured in the most inch necklace (No. 1), illustrated be- (= 
exclusive stores and sought by those low, is strongly strung with hand-tied 2 ™ 
who love their silvery sheen. They knot between each pearl. Givento 2 & 
heve a fire and orient equaled only by any Companion reader for one & 





yearly subscription and 25 cts. 


the deep sea gems. We could offer 
extra. Add 7 cts. for postage, etc. 


nothing finer. 














No. 4. Fashion chooses and good 
taste demands the charming combi- 
nation of rls and cut crystals in 
this 15-inch necklace. Given to any 
Companion reader for securing one 
yearly subscription and 25 cents extra. 
‘Add 5 cts. for postage and packing. 


No. 2. For evening wear, when you 
would look your best, choose this 
lovely 24-inch Omar Necklace with its 
sterling silver clasp. Given to any 
Companion reader for securing one 
yearly subscription, postpaid. See 
Premium Conditions, page 578. 











































No. 3. Another popular size 
is the 18-inch Omar Necklace 
of finely graduated pearls with 
a safety clasp of sterling silver. 
Given to any Companion 
reader for securing one yearly 
subscription, oa. See 
Conditions, page 578. 


No. 5. This necklace by 
# Omar is made in the very 
popular choker size, 15 inches 
long. With sterling silver 
safety clasp. Given to any 
Companion reader for secur- 
ing one yearly subscription, 
postpaid. js 




























No. 2 





Espectally sutiable 
for presentation is 
the jewel box shown 
above. Made of 
imitation leather, 
; dark blue with 
stamped gold design. Satin lined. Size 
4% x 5% inches. Included for 75 cenis 


Omar necklaces but 
may be obtained, if 
ordered with Omar pearls, for 75 cents 
extra. Makes a very attractive receptacle 











: , : 
] 
The charming jewel 
box shown above ts 
not included with Oe, 
any one of the 


for your pearls. 


Initial or Emblem Ring 


No. 6. The Initial or Emblem 
Ring given to any Companion 
reader for securing one yearly 
subscription, postpaid. See 
Premium Conditions, page 578. 


This ring has been chosen from 
a wide selection to meet the demand 
for a really attractive lodge, fra- 
ternity or initial ring. The ring is 
of sterling silver beautifully em- 
bossed in an original design. It is 
set with a fine imitation black 
Onyx, in the center of which we 
will mount your initial or lodge 
emblem without charge. When 
ordering state size ring desired. 











= The size of the rings shown on 
10 the page has been greatly en- 





a larged to show desi 
1 | | | | | | | | ,arged lo snow design. 





Birthstone Rings 


No. 7. Choice of any Birthstone Ring will 
be given to any Companion reader for 
securing one yearly subscription, post- 
paid. See Premium Conditions, page 578. 


It is said that luck is sure to follow you if 
you wear a stone representing your birth 
month. For instance, to those born in Jan- 
uary, the Garnet brings constancy and 
true friendship; to those born in February, 
the Amethyst brings sincerity and peace of 
mind, and so on throughout the year. These 
rings are sterling silver, platinum effect, 


How to Order Rings. Place astrip of paper 
round the finger, carefully marking the exact 
measurement. Then place this strip on the 
diagram above with one end at A. The figure 
nearest the other end shows the correct size. 


with fine quality imitation stones. You may 
take your choice of the following : 


2 .---. oe oO ae 
ebruary. .Amethyst August... ..Sardonyx 
March... . Bloodstone September. .Sapphire 
April......Diamond October........ Opal 
May.......Emerald November... .. Topaz 
\ See Agate December. . Turquoise 


ntridung News Necklaces 


Pearl and Jade Necklace 


The Pearl and Jade Necklace will be given 
to any Companion reader for securing one 
yearly subscription, postpaid. See Premium 
Conditions, page 578. 

A more fascinating combination than pearl 
and jade could not be found for a necklace that 
boasts the latest in style and the smartest in 
design. This necklace is the newest importation, 
made of flat pearl beads alternated with four- 
sided jade beads. Has strong ring clasp. 


Cut Crystal Necklace 


Clover Leaf Necklace 


The Clover Leaf Necklace will be given to 
any Companion reader for securing one 
yearly subscription, postpaid. See Premium 
Conditions, page 578. 

A lucky four-leaf clover is the basic design be- 
neath the translucent surface of the delicately 
mottled pink beads comprised in this necklace. 
The beads are graduated in size, the smaller ones 
tapering to a strong ring clasp. Choker size, 15 
inches long. 


Real Amber Necklace 


extra if ordered with Omar Pearls. 


Amethyst and Pearl Ring 


No. 8. The Amethyst and Pearl 
Ring given to any Companion 
reader for securing one yearly 
subscription, postpaid. See 
Premium Conditions, page 578. 


The charming combination of 
amethyst and pearls in this ring is 
one that will appeal to many of our 
readers. The ring is made of 
sterling silver in platinum effect 
with the shank finely pierced in the 
latest filigree design. Mounted 
with finely cut amethyst-colored 
stone surrounded with 24 best 
quality indestructible pearls. State 
size when ordering. 








The Cut Crystal Necklace will be given to any Com- 
panion reader for securing one yearly subscription, 
postpaid. See Premium Conditions, page 578. 
Expensive stores declare this necklace a beauty. It is strung 
from finely cut white crystal beads carefully selected and 
graduated and with brilliantly polished facets. The necklace 
is in keeping with the latest modern styles. The ring clasp 
is of sterling silver. Choker size. 





The Amber Necklace will be given to any Companion 
reader for securing one yearly subscription and 50 
cents extra. Add 5 cts. for postage and packing. 
Genuine amber beads, because of their glowing color and 
unusually light weight, appeal particularly to those who 
object to heavier necklaces. This 15-inch amber strand is 
made from carefully chosen amber beads, finely cut and 
fitted with concealed screw fastening. 


























Military Hair Brushes 


The Hair Brushes given to any Com- 
panion reader for securing one yearly 
subscription. See Premium Conditions, 


page 578. Add 9 cts. for postage. 


A handsome and useful gift for any man or 
boy. The firm, white bristles, set in an 
aluminum base, will not absorb water, oil 
or dust, a feature that makes the brushes 
easy to keep clean. Brushes are full military 
style with solid ebony-finish backs. The set 
includes two brushes in an attractive Keratol 
case. Splendid quality throughout. 


Rayon Square Scarf 


The Rayon Scarf 
will be given to 
any Companion 
reader for secur- 
ing one subscrip- 
tion and 40 cts. 
extra. See Pre- 
= ium Co ae = 
tions, page 5 
Add 3 cts. for 
postage. 

Nothing could be @ 
more appropriate 
than this handsome 
scarf of Dupont 
double-extra super 
rayon for men and toys. 
Smartness and style are 
woven into every inch 
its si texture. It is 
washable and reversible, 
two features which make 
it particularly serviceable. 
This is the newest thing 
in scarfs and should be 
popular among the younger set. Comes with 
gray center and contrasting borders of blue, 
red or nile; also in overplaid. State choice 
when ordering. In generous size 33 inches 
square. A very desirable gift. 





No. 51 Madeline K. fee 


No.52 GEORGE L. ARMST 


Two Sets of 
Calling Cards and Case 


Two sets each, containing 100 Calling 
Cards and Case, will be given to any 
Companion reader for securing one 
yearly subscription. See Premium 
Conditions, page 578. Add 10 cts. for 
postage and packing. 

Nothing creates a better impression than 
your own printed calling card. Our offer 
includes two sets of 100 cards and case each, 
printed with any two names you may desire. 
Cards are fine quality and come in compact 
carrying case of black imitation leather with 
an ingenious arrangement that holds cards 
firmly in place. Size of cards 174 x 33% inches. 
You may select either Old English (No. 51) 
or Engraver’s Gothic (No. 52) type. 





Leather Photograph Case 


The Photograph Case will be given to 
any Companion reader for securing 
one yearly subscription, postpaid. See 
Premium Conditions, page 578. 

This dainty little carrying case of genuine 
calfskin will accommodate two photographs, 
2x 2% inches. The case is beautifully tooled 
with an intricate gold design and contains 
celluloid protecting strips to keep photographs 
clean. Size when open 47% x 3% inches. 






Griest Super Lamp 






Stands, Hangs, 


The Griest Lamp will be given to any Com- 
panion reader for securing one yearly sub- 
scription and 75 cents extra. See Premium 
Conditions, page 578, Add 21 cts. for postage. 


Clamps 






This popular lamp may be adapted to many uses, not only in the home 
but also in office and workshop. You may use it as a table lamp, 
or clamp it firmly to your chair, bed-post, or to any other convenient 
place you choose. Its unique construction makes it possible to tilt 
the light socket at any desired angle, giving you light from the exact 
direction you prefer. The base and shade are artistically designed, 
well-made and beautifully finished. The Super Lamp is made of 


decorated brass and stands 124 inches high. 


It is complete with 


8-foot cord and two-piece plug. Light bulb is not included. 


Three-Piece Toilet Set 


The Toilet Set will be given to any 
mpanion reader for one yearly 
subscription and 35 cents extra. 
See Premium Conditions, page 578. 
Add 15 cents for postage. 
An ideal set for the dressing-table of 
the girl or woman who likes the 
best. This Toilet Set consists of a 
beveled French glass hand-mirror 
4% inches in diameter, a “Keep- 
clean” hairbrush with solid back and 
quality bristles deeply set through 
untarnishable aluminum in 
an antiseptic cement, and a 
white celluloid comb. 
The brush and mir- 
ror are finished in 
ivory white. 


With 
Leatherette 
Case 


Hot-Water 
Bottle 


One of the most prac- 
tical of household ac~ 
cessories is this “Palco” 
Hot-Water Bottle. Made 
of hard sheet aluminum, 
this bottle will stay hot 
for a period of twelve 
hours. The “Palco” 
Bottle is practically indestructible. 
It never leaks. Cannot be 
punctured by careless handling. It 
is guaranteed for five years but usu- 
ally lasts a lifetime. A soft flan- 
nel bag is furnished with each 
bottle. Capacity 2 pints. 































Three-Piece Scissors Set 


The Scissors Set will be given to any Com- 
panion reader for one yearly subscription, 
postpaid. See Premium Conditions, page 578. 
Three pairs of finely nickeled, highly polished, 
imported scissors of varying sizes, comprise 
this set, which will delight any woman. This 
useful set should be inthesewing-roomof every 
home. Each pair of scissors is set in a separate 
pocket of well-made, plush-lined leatherette 
case with nickeled snap lock. The scissors 
are of excellent quality, being forged from 
solid steel, and have cutting edges which will 
retain their sharpness during 
extensive use. Sizes are 344, 
4% and 5s inches. 


The Hot-Water Bottle will be given to any 
Companion reader for securing one yearly 
subscription and 25 cents extra. See Pre- 
mium Conditions, page 578. Add 15 cents 
for postage. 
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Clothes Brush 


The Clothes Brush will be given to 
any Companion reader for securing one 
gy Xu. scription and 15 cents extra. 
See emium Conditions, page 578. 
Add 9 cts. for postage. 


A new idea in clothes brushes that is bound 
to be a popular selection. The heavy 
walrus-grained cowhide back is pliable and 
comfortable to hold. Fitted with fine black 
bristles that pick off dust and other dirt 
even from the most clinging of materials. 
The bristles are graduated in size giving an 
added ease to brushing. Brush measures 
7% inches long by 2 inches wide. Suitable 
for traveling bag or dresser. 


“Country Club’”’ Shirt 


The “Country Club”’ Shirt will be given 
to any Companion reader for securing 
one yearly subscription and 50 cents 
extra. See Premium Conditions, page 
578. Add 9 cts. for postage. 

The “feel” and appearance of genus 
ine broadcloth with its soft, si texture, 
make it one of the most popular mate- 
i i The “Country Club” is 
a full count broad- — 

cloth shirt with a 
seven-button front. 
The buttons are 
made of ocean pearl. 
This shirt is splen- 
didly tailored with 
attached soft collar 
and the new style 
fs. It is roomy 
and comfortable, 
iw — which 
will oP! espe- 
cially to those who 
seek more , than 
appearance in a 
a Launders 
well and will give 
entire satisfaction. 











Ulite Lamp 


21 Candle-Power 


The Ulite Lamp will be given to any 
Companion reader for securing one 
pearly, sabecription and 10 cents extra. 
See emium Conditions, page 578. 
Add 9 cts. for postage. 


This indispensable accessory for the autoist 
provides a handy light for any part of the 
car. Easily operated by attaching one clip 
to a live wire and the other to a metal 
- The electro-magnetic base of the 
amp will cling to the metal surface of 
any part the car, making it ideal for 
locating trouble, greasing, changing tires, etc. 
Lamp has 12 feet of cord 
with a bulb inclosed in 
metal frame for protec- 
tion. A transparent red 
shield enables the lamp to 
be used as emergency tail 
ies. Equally useful as a 
parking, step or garage 
fight. ‘Dp garag 


Dimity Bed Spread 


The Dimity Spread will be given to any 
Companion reader for securing one 


subscription and 70 cents extra. 
emium Conditions, page 578. 


co 


Add 21 cts. for postage. 





This crinkled Dimity Spread, with its air 
of old Colonial days, is a great household 
favorite; always in good taste, simple yet 
dainty and especially durable. Woven of 
two-ply cotton yarns, cream color, with fast 
color ripplette stripes and scalloped edges. 
Its fresh loveliness is easily renewed for it 
washes well and requires no ironing. i 
one-piece, seamless spread comes in generous 
size 81 x 105 inches. When ordering state 
choice of rose, blue or gold stripes. 
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Electric Coffee Percolator 


The Coffee Percolator will be given to 
any Companion reader for securing one 
yearly subscription and $1.00 extra. 
Add 21 cts. for postage. 

‘*Percolated”’ coffee is the favorite today 
among coffee drinkers, not only because of 
its superior flavor but also because it is so 
easily and quickly made. We offer a six- 
cup, paneled and nickeled coffee percolator, 
equipped with a genuine Empire electric 
heating unit designed for hard, every-day 
use. Made of heavy gauge aluminum. Com- 
plete with connecting cord and two-piece 
plug. Suitable for 110-volt current. 





English Serving Tray 


The Serving Tray will be given to any 
Companion reader for securing one 
yearly subscription. Add 21 cts. for 
postage. 

The spirit of Old English hospitality lives 
again in this fine, nickeled serving tray, the 
design of which is copied from a handsome 
old Sheffield pattern. Such a tray as this 
brings a real distinction to the possessor. 
The tray is highly polished, has rounded 
edges and strong, indented handles, and 
measures 12x16 inches. It is imported 
from England. 


Tick-Tock Alarm Clock 


‘The Alarm 
Clock will be 
iven to any 
ompanion 
reader for se- 
curing one 
yearly sub- 
scription and 
60 cts. extra. 
See Premium 
Conditions 
page 578. Add 
19 cts. for 
postage and 
packing. 














This new member of the True Time Teller 
family will be a faithful friend. Dayin and 
day out its readable hands and dial will tell 
you the correct time. Set for any hour, 
its cheery and persistent ring will awaken 
you from the deepest slumber. The 
clock has a high-grade 40-hour movement. 
The case, finished in an attractive shade of 
green, is octagonal in shape and stands on a 
substantial base. Fitted with concave, 
Krack-Proof crystal. Height 4% inches. 


‘De Luxe’? Food Chopper 


Will be given to any Companion reader 
for one yearly subscription and 20 cents 
extra. See Premi- 
um Conditions 
page 578. Add 27 
cts. for postage. 


This food chopper 
solves the problem 
of what to do with 
left-over food and 
helps to make it 
dainty and appetiz- #f 
ing. Is heavily tinned § 
and will last indefi- 
nitely. A simple ad- 
justment gives fine, 
medium or coarse 
grinding without re- 
moving cutting disks. 
Comes apart easily 
for cleaning. Hopper 
measures 3 x 3% 
inches, 


























Stainless Knives and Forks 


Choice of Six Dinner Knives or Six 
Dinner Forks will be given to any 
Companion reader for securing 
one yearly subscription and 55 
cents extra. See Premium Con- 
ditions, page 578. Add 10 cts. for 
postage and packing. 


These knives and forks will make a 
most serviceable addition to your table- 


ware. They are made of stainless steel 
which remains bright and free from 
rust and is not affected by fruit or acid 
stains. No scouring is needed in 
washing. Simply rinse with soap and 
hot water. The knives have keen 
cutting edges and may be sharpened 
like ordinary steel knives. Fitted with 
attractive Ivoryoid cream-white handles, 
firmly cemented to give long wear. 


Bread and Cake Cabinet 


= 












The Coffee Percolator, 2-quart 
size, will be given to any Compan- 
ion reader for one subscription. 
Add 15 cents for postage. 

Five-Quart Tea Kettle given for 
one subscription and 15 cents ex- 
tra. Add 21 cents for postage. 

Two-Quart Double Boiler given 
for one subscription. Add 22 cents 
for postage and packing. 

Six- Quart Colonial Convex 
Kettle given for one subscription, 
postpaid. 


The Bread and Cake Cabinet will 
be given to any Companion reader 
for securing one yearly subscrip- 
tion and 50 cents extra. See Pre- 
mium Conditions, page 578. Add 
69 cts. for postage, or shipped 
express collect. 


This cabinet will preserve the freshness 
of your bread and it will keep cakes, 
pies, cookies and biscuits in an appetizing 
condition for many days. The two 
shelves in the cabinet can be removed 
easily for cleaning, or the whole cab- 
inet taken apart and put together again 
in a few minutes. It is made of gal- 
vanized steel, aluminum finish, and 
measures 20 inches high, 13}4 inches 
wide and 11 inches deep. 





When kitchen utensils are to be selected 
the modern housewife naturally prefers 
shining aluminum which, unlike enamel 
ware, is free from flaking. Aluminum is 
also easy to keep clean, light to handle 
and built to give long wear. We offer 
the four useful utensils pictured above, 
substantially made and beautifully fin- 
ished in a fine Colonial pattern. The col- 
ored handles, now fitted to this ware, 
are a new feature which will delight the 
possessor. When ordering state your 
choice of green or red handles. 








Electric Table Toaster 


The Electric Toaster will be given to any 
Companion reader for securing one 
ey ake and 10 cents extra. 
See emium Conditions, page 578. 
Add 21 cts. for postage. 


Make delicious toast easily and quickly at 
your breakfast table by connecting this 
toaster to your electric light socket. The 
heating element is so arranged that the bread 
browns evenly. Racks will hold two pieces 
at one time and will take any size slice. The 
toaster is attractively finished in nickel plate 
with ebonized handles and is equipped with 
two-piece attachment plug oul cord. Op- 
erates on 110-volt current. 





Electric Table Stove 


The Electric Stove will be given to any 
Companion reader for securing one 
yearly subscription. See emium 
Conditions, page 578. Add 27 cts. for 
postage. 

This handy electric stove is admirably 
adapted for light cooking or as an accessory 
to a larger stove. May used for making 
toast, frying, boiling, etc. Its round, open- 
coil electric burner gives quick results. Size 
of stove 8% x8%xs5inches. Has the green 
finish now so popular for kitchen equipment 
and comes complete with connecting cord and 
two-piece separable plug. 





Relish Dish 
The Relish Dish will be given to any 
Companion reader for securing one 
yearly subscription. See emium 
Conditions, page 578. Add 21 cts. for 
postage. 
Here is a most attractive and useful addition 
to your table service. The rose-colored glass 
tray is divided into three compartments, 
allowing three different relishes to be served 
at one time. The frame has a richly en- 
ved and pierced design and is beautifully 
Enished in nickel with a high polish. The 
lass tray may be removed easily for cleaning. 
Bicester measures seven inches. 






Poultry Shears 


The Poultry Shears will be given to any 
Companion reader for securing one 
yearly subscription and 50 cents extra. 
See Premium Conditions, page 
Add 12cts. for postage and packing. 
The latest accessory for the modern table 
is this pair of poultry shears which takes the 
lace of the old-fashioned carving knife, 
ringing a new ease to the serving of chicken 
and other poultry. These shears have strong 
steel blades with saw-tooth cutting edges. 
Fitted with finely tempered coil spring and 
latch to keep shears closed when not in use. 
Nickel plated and polished. 
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By Grace Richmond 
HIS enthralling story by Grace Richmond is sure 
to please those of our readers who are familiar 
with her other absorbing books. ‘At the South Gate,” 
is Grace Richmond’s latest novel, in which she unravels, OUR OFFER 
step by step, the links in a stirring human drama full 
of the romance of youth and the color and mystery of “At the South Gate’’ will be 
life. This story of modern contrasts travels quickly given to any Companion 
from the moment when flames destroy the Paige’s reader for securing one yearly 
home, to the romance of the charming girl who dashes subscription. See Premium 
across a continent for the man she loves, until it reaches a Conditions, page 578. Add 
surprising climax at the conclusion of the story. You will 17 cents for postage and 
enjoy ‘‘At the South Gate” as you have no other book. packing. | 
7 Two F U 
| O FLIGHTS UP 
e 
By Mary Roberts Rinehart 
OVE, romance, suspense, mystery; all the elements | 
that make an uncommonly good story, are present 
OUR OFFER in this new novel by Mary Roberts Rinehart, the 
talented and versatile author who so well knows how to 
“Two Flights Up” will be amuse and divert her readers. The intricate plot of 
given to any Companion this book concerns a fortune in bonds, a bank scandal, 
reader for securing one yearly the startling disclosure of embezzlement. The original 
subscription. See Premium and delightful solution of the mystery is handled as 
Conditions, page 578. Add only this most popular novelist can. If you like 
17 cents for postage and romance and mystery here is the book you will surely | 
packing. want to read. 
CompleteinOneVolum 
O. HENRY pleteinOne e 
a : 
O. Henry Complete will be given to any Com- T last a _ mage — ‘a » aoe of the master 
panion reader for securing one yearly sub- story-teller, O. Henry: OOK 1390 pages long, containing 
scription and 35 cents extra. See Premium 273 oneine pat -—— by - ae leaves ow bmper® gasping bee go mo 
™ who as rille: munons 0 readers :) se . . 
Conditions, page 578. Add 17 cents for post 4 throughout the world! If you have never Fm com dais, When, anaes eal 
age and packing. experienced the fascination of an O. highwaymen—read of them in this thrill- 
Henry story, do not miss this truly re- ing book. Once you have picked up this 
markable opportunity to possess all that O. Henry volume you will not be content y 
THE M AN NOBODY KNOWS he ever wrote. Every story by O. Henry until you have devoured every story! 
| By Bruce Barton HANGMAN’S HOUSE 
“The Man Nobody : 
Knows” will be given to 273 Stories By Donn Byrne 
any Companion reader In One Volume = = 
for securing one yearly Hangman’s House”? will 
subscription, postpaid. be given to any Compan- 
See Premium Conditions, ion reader for securing 
page 578. one —— 
ANEW and very beautiful Pose itions sans = 
edition of the stimulating . . 
book mich for “oy Yous Tete 6 er Y “ 
as in a phenomenal “best e r “ 
seller.” A. vivid story that Your choice of ANY TWO | _ telana, the piquant land of HANCM 
reveals Christ Jesus as a Gaelic mysticism. It is a 
human being, breaking down for tender love story, a story of HOUSE 
the traditional conception of ~ ya —. be a a : : 
j ; i adven- 
poe AIS sere A be wre ONE SUBSCRIPTION tures of lovely ConnieO'Brien, 
ees jones os ie weaky wae —Saae Choice of any two of the Books listed below will . St 
from the feminizing legends of earlier centuries. a aiven to any ‘Companion ea der pat wsecu rin s you wall agree, pees poorer 
one yearly subscription an cents extra. See waiting for. 
WEBSTER DICTIONARY Pescaheen Conditions, page 578. Add 21 cents for sl 
i i — KATAHDIN CAMPS 
Self P, ronouncing SOME of the best sellers among recent titles BE lee 
by oe ena. have been gathered together in the following By C. A. Stephens ee 
panion reader for secur- unusually fine selection. Modern publishing facili- Katahdin Camps will be 
ing = — —— ties enable us to make this attractive offer. Each given to any Companion 
on. See Premium Con- i i rer j i 4 reader for securing one 
ditions, page 578. Add 15 volume is cloth bound with cover one in — yearly Pin Bag = 
corn os - Sorrell and-Son............. Warwick Deeping yy Ges adi st ons, 
ctiona 1s entire. + + ° 
fbn, noe pose By ws yon. | Ancient Highway........... James O. Curwood pow postage. 
contains 30% to 40% more Valley of the Giants Bis esatean-e a RW eee Peter B. Kyne STORY of a pioneer 
defined words than any WU PAD WOEE 6556.0 scan sawn giee Temple Bailey A camp when bears roamed 
es as ee os ae = eee P. C. Wren the hills and every wood and 
terms. Type is large and Magic Garden........... Gene Stratton, Porter a ao y tar ae ee 
clear. In addition to main Wncer ithe Tonto Rim. . ...66:.0.05,66 Zane Grey ever been to camp will 1 
p genders at Yesterday’s Harvest........... Margaret Pedler chuckle vet the canyon ens / 
to aviation, law, music, sports, etc. Stamped in gold with Coming Through the Rye er re: Grace L. Hill aa Shale aaa - — p 
red edges. Size 8 x 534 inches. 1024 pages. Michael Strogolh 5... 604 esa0ce> Jules Verne mountain climbing, rafting, 
Note. Not published by the original publishers of Webster’s moose-calling and the voyage in the Abel, all entertainingly 
Dictionary or their successors. told with C. A. Stephen's vivid and inimitable touch. 
; ~ 
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RED PLUME 


[CONTINUED FROM PAGE 573] 


‘*Best horse in the country,"’ Jake returned, 
straightening up. ‘‘That’s old Duroc, Doc 
Beveridge’s loco horse. Never heard of him, I 
suppose?”’ he continued, observing that his 
statement had failed to make a startling impres- 
sion. ‘‘Well, that’s because you are a new- 
comer. Everybody else knows him better than 
their neighbors.”’ 

Jake fished a lump of sugar out of his pocket 
and gave it to the horse, then stood stroking the 
black muzzle affectionately while the animal 
munched his offering. 


F you had lived here about ten or twelve years 
ago (continued Jake), when Doc Beveridge 
and Duroc were both young,—and partners, I 

might mention,—you wouldn't need any telling 
about either of them. Doc had just come to this 
town from a city hospital, knowing a heap of 
things about medicine—a whole lot more than 
he does now, he says. He was big and husky 
and good-natured, and everybody liked him. 
So pretty soon he was doing the biggest practice 
in the place. He's been doing it ever since. 

Of course he had to have a horse to drive, after 
things began rolling his way, although for a 
while he used to get rigs at Bill Barrett's livery 
stable. But that wasn't very satisfactory after 
he really got started. So he told Bill to keep a 
sharp lookout for a suitable horse and buy him 
the minute he spotted him. 

There wasn’t any doubt in Doc’s mind about 
the kind of horse he wanted. He and Bill didn’t 
agree exactly about that. Bill wanted him to 
get a good, strong, reliable family horse. But 
that wasn’t Doc’s idea. The ‘good’ and 
“‘strong’’ part was all right, but the ‘‘reliable 
family horse’’ part didn’t fit in with Doc’s notion. 

“Get me a man’s horse,"’ he told Bill; ‘‘one 
of the kind that comes into town as if he meant 
it, with head up, and picking up his feet—not 
the kind of a Lies that will stand without 
hitching or that a schoolma’am can drive, but a 
man’s horse.”’ 

“All right,” says Bill; “I get y‘u.’ 

At that time this State of lowa was raising a 
lot of good horses. But every horse-buyer in the 
country knew it, and every first-class driving 
horse was snapped up and shipped east to the 
cities. So Bill hel to hunt some time before he 
got track of anything that he thought would 
suit. 

But one day he rushes up to Doc’s office as ex- 
cited as a school girl. He'd found a horse for 
Doc to look at. Doc’s office was full of patients 
at the time, waiting their turn. But just the 
same he and Bill ducked out of a side door to see 
the new prospect, regardless. 

He was some horse, too, let me tell you—a big 
bay, about 1100 weight, standing there with 
head up and neck curved, hitched to a lumber 
wagon with a sober old black mare. The owner, 
whoever he was, was away at the stores, but Bill 
and the doctor proceeded to look the horse over, 
Bill hunting for blemishes, while Doc sized up 
general appearances. 

As Bill didn’t find any blemishes, and as Doc 
liked appearances, they just piled into the lum- 
ber wagon and started for a ride all of their own, 
Owner or no owner. The old mare that was 
hitched in with the young horse was steady as a 
clock, but a good footer; and the way that youn 
horse ours his neck, picked up his feet ro 
jerked that wagon around the town was worth 
while. 

He had one trick that made Bill suspicious. 
Every once in a while he would hump up sudden, 
as if he was going to jump out of his skin, or 
kick off the dashboard. But that was all he did 
—just hump up for a minute. And he didn’t 
put his ears back even when he humped. That 
was what settled it with Bill—his ears. 

“Any horse that don’t put -his ears back,” 
says Bill, ‘‘won’t kick.’’ And Doc said the 
only thing he barred was a kicking horse; scary 
horses or runaway horses didn’t matter; he could 
ride as fast as they'd haul. 

Well, they drove all over town—up to a train 
of cars, past a steam roller, and right into the 
shed of a planing-mill—and never so much as 
the bat of an eye from that young horse, except 
that little humping up all of a sudden for a 
minute. So by the time they got back to the 
hitching place again Doc had decided to buy 
that horse, regardless. 

And buy him he did, right then and there, 
Without even trying him out single—and paid 
about three prices for him, as horses was going 
at that time. For the owner, a ‘‘Norsk’’ from 
up-country, saw that Doc was ripe for picking, 
and even Bill couldn't head him off. 

Doc didn't have time for any more experiments 
that night. But the next morning bright and 
carly he hooks into his buggy and starts out to 
make his calls, holding his head at about the 
same angle as the new horse, high up and back. 


But half an hour later he pulls up to the barn, 
riding in a delivery wagon, eaten Duroc behind 
with nothing on but the bridle. 

**What’s happened?’ inquired Bill, with eyes 
Popping. 

“Happened?” says Doc. ‘‘Happened? Why, 
we ran over a piece of brush about two inches 
square, and after Duroc had taken three dives 
ahead and straight up the buggy and I were sit- 
ting more or less on Jim Thompson's fence, with 
the blamed horse half a block down the road 
trailing what was left of the shafts and harness 
alongside."’ 

**How’'d you catch him?’’ asked Bill. 

“That's what beats me,”’ said Doc. “‘Just as 
soon as he finds himself loose from the buggy 
and free to run across the state, he stops, turns 
around, and comes back to me, all of a tremble 
and breathing hard, and walks right up to me 
and puts his nose out for sympathy, just as much 
as to say, ‘Lord, mister, wasn’t it awful?” And 
that’s the way he’s been ever since—following me 
around like a dog with his feelings hurt, just 
looking for sympathy. What do you suppose 
ails him, anyhow?” 

Bill just grins to himself. ‘‘Nothin’ ailed the 
horse,’’ says he, wise-like. ‘‘It’s the driver 
that’s ailed. Bring him into the barn and we'll 
hook on to another buggy, and I'll drive him 
around.”’ 

So they hooks up and drives away, Bill look- 
ing wise, but keeping a good grip on the lines. 
All over town and out into the country, and not 
a riffle, Bill getting more and more confident 
every minute. When they'd stop at a house 
Duroc would stand like a wooden horse; and be- 
tween calls he’d burn up the road for the sheer 
fun of jerking the buggy along. 

By the time they'd headed for home their 
hearts were beating regular again, and Bill was 
just explaining that ‘‘good horses have to be 
drove, you see,’’ when they ran over a piece of 
lath that broke with a snap. Then Bill turns a 
circus flipflap head first in the road, Doc kicks 
the dashboard off, slides out across the only 
shaft that’s left and settles into the gutter under 





Blaze- 


the nigh front wheel, while Duroc streaks down | | 1,4, 


the road. But in ten rods he stops, snorting and 
shivering, turns around, and comes tiptoeing 
back, looking for sympathy, and rubs his nose 
against Bill, still sitting there in the dirt with 
his mouth open. 

“Well, can you beat that?’’ says Bill, when he 
gets his breath. And then he begins to laugh. 
“He sure ain't no family horse for women, Doc,”’ 
says he. 

Well, they gathered up the remains, hails a 
farmer coming into town, and comes riding in, 
trailing Duroc behind. Doc is so plumb mad 
by this time that he says to Bill, ‘‘Don’t lead the 
brute; let him run loose, and perhaps some fellow 
will shoot him for a wild animal.” 

But Duroc don’t have to beled. He just sticks 
right close to the tailboard, pricking up his ears 
and nosing Doc’s back, the meekest, gentlest 
thing that ever wore hoofs. 

That was two buggies smashed in one morn- 
ing. So in the afternoon Doc drives a livery 
team, while Bill hooks to a two-wheeled break- 
ing-cart and goes out to do a little horse-breaking 
—to get killed, Doc tells him. But Bill isn’t 
afraid of anything that’s hitched ahead of a 
breaking-cart. 

First he drived down to a place where the 
sports are shooting clay pigeons, just to start 
things up. Nothing happens. Duroc likes to 
hear the guns banging all around him and enjoys 
the smell of gunpowder. Then they met a feller 
in the road iea ing a performing bear, and Bill 
braces himself for fireworks, for no horse will 
stand a bear, you know. But Duroc just cocks 
his ears and pokes out his nose, thinking the 
bear is some new kind of overgrown dog, and a 
friend of his. 

They drives out to the slaughterhouse, down 
to the depot, and right up to a traction engine 
plugging along the road, and Duroc just enjoys 
it all in a quiet, ladylike way. In fact, Bill tries 
everything he can think of that ought to scare 
a horse—and nary a scare. 

But whenever they hits a little piece of brush, 
or anything that cracks—zip! away goes Roc 
down the road for about ten jumps, and then 
pulls up quivering and snorting, with Bill hang- 
ing on and using bad language. The horse is 
plumb loco on that one subject—anything that 
crackles when a wheel hits it. And nothing else 
touches him, so far as Bill can find. 

“Oh, if that’s all that ails him,’ says Doc, 
“T'll soon take it out of him.’’ And he goes 
down to the harness shop and buys the toughest 
blacksnake whip he can get. ‘“The way to take 
cussedness out of a horse or a man is to lick it 
out,"’ says Doc. 

So he starts down the road in his breaking- 

[CONTINUED ON PAGE 592° 
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Make your school work easier, faster and more success- 
ful with the handy little writing machine which helps 
explorers, scientists and others in their great exploits. 


by me probably know that most of the big deeds you read 
about today are first put on paper right at the scene with 
a Portable Typewriter, while the whole story is fresh and clear. 


But have you ever thought of 
using a Portable Typewriter 
yourself to make all of your 
own writing fresh and clear—to 
speed up your school work so 
that you will learn more and get 
higher marks with less effort? 

Boys and girls who use Port- 
able Typewriters tell us that 
they get ahead faster with their 
studies and find them lots easier. 
They used to be tired and nerv- 
ous when their home work was 
finished. Now they have extra 


time and extra energy for out- 
doors and other things, and the 
lessons are better than ever be- 
fore. Teachers say so. 

* * * 


Ask Dad to look into the mat- 
ter with you. Any of the Port- 
able Typewriter dealers in your 
City will be glad to tell you all 
you want to know. Do it now 
and get the Portable Type- 
writer’s help for the whole 
school year. It will let you 
“blaze a better trail,” too. 


EDUCATIONAL BUREAU of 
PORTABLE TYPEWRITER MANUFACTURERS 
247 Park Avenue, New York 


Remington Typewriter Company 
Remington Rand Building, Buffalo, N. Y. 


Royal Typewriter Company, Inc. 
316 Broadway, New York 


Underwood Typewriter Company 
342 Madison Avenue, New York 


L C Smith & Corona Typewriters, Inc. 
707 East Washington Street, Syracuse, N. Y. 





When writing to advertisers, please mention THE Youtu’s COMPANION 








Good Hunting! 


Gee, but I like to hunt. I know a 
peachy woods about six miles from 
our place where the rabbits and 
squirrels are ’most as thick as flies 
this year. Doesn’t take me long to 
get there either— 


for me to get ’round and scout out 
the best places for hunting and 
trapping. 

No kidding, fellows—one of these 
new Coaster Brakes on your bike 
gives youa bigger kick thanabrand 
new bicycle—unless the new bicy- 
cle has the new Coaster Brake too! 
Better look into this—Christmas 


is coming! 8 funn 


NEW DEPARTURE MANUFACTURING CO., BRISTOL, CONN. 
NEW DEPARTURE COASTER BRAKE 


You see, my bicycle is equipped with 
the new automobile type multiple- 
disc New Departure Coaster Brake. 
And, of course, that makes it easier 


Improved 











Theyre Shooting 
GENUINE Air RiFLes 
NOW. S=Ssis 





The Thousands To The Gun 
of Guns — The BENJAMIN 



















Boys who hit the mark, the leaders and the leaders to be, in 
sports, in play, and the careers to come, sense thedifference 
when they take hold of this real air gun. It’s the gun that 
shoots regular air rifle shot with utmost efficiency, 
accurately, safely (only a trigger pull will release it), No 
springs to break or weaken, lastsa life time, giving all the 
magic power of compressed air under perfect control. A 
pump stroke and you can shoot—additional power depends 
on strength of boy. Guaranteed for one year. Price, 
postpaid, $5.00, but see your dealer first and ask to see 
and feel and aim this gun. Right away, though, get your 
copy of “‘The Shooter’s Art’”’. 


~” BENJAMIN 


hy Shoots Regular Alr Rifle Shot 





i a Using Compressed Alr As 
Shooting Force 


aes 2 
SEND THIS COUPON IN TODAYTY” (L 
Send this coupon at once to learn all details of this amazing gun and to get your copy of “The 
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cart, carrying the blacksnake all ready for ac- 
tion, and headed for the country where he will 
have a good open chance. There’s blood in his 
eye, for Doc isn’t the kind of a man to be beaten 
by horse or human. And I suppose that string 
of broken buggies and ripped-up harnesses didn’t 
make him any pleasanter about his new horse’s 
peculiarities. 

But right in the edge of town, before he'd had 
any occasion to use his blacksnake, he meets old 
John Morse driving along in a sulky, exercising 
one of his new pacers. John knows more about 
horses than any man in northern Iowa; and John 
and Doc are great friends. 


HEN John sees Doc turn the corner in the 

breaking-cart and carrying the black- 

snake, he takes in the whole thing at one 
squint. He’s heard all about Duroc—everybody 
in town has. So he turns out beside the road 
and stops, and Doc comes along and pulls up. 

“‘How’s the horse?’’ John asks, naturally 
enough. 

‘Fine,’’ says Doc, holding up the blacksnake 
for inspection. “‘He’s a fine horse, with only 
just one fault. All he lacks is having this whip 
worn out on him—and he’s going to start doing 
that just whenever the spirit, or some fool stick 
in the road, moves him.”’ 

Old John, as I say, knows horse flesh from ear 
to hoof. He also knows something about hu- 
mans. And he knows that Doc Beveridge, mad 
as a hornet over his horse deal, is a blamed sight 
harder to handle than Duroc—unless you go at 
it just right. But he likes Doc, and he knows 
that Duroc is a real horse, and he doesn’t want 
to see either of them get killed or spoiled. So 
he opens up diplomatically and easy-like. 

“Got that horse from Ole Norgard, didn’t 
you, Doc?’’ he asks. 

Doc admits that he did. And he adds some 
remarks about Ole, and Ole’s ancestry, that 
wouldn't have been complimentary even in Nor- 
wegian. 

That’s the very line of talk John’s fishing for. 
And he opens up on Ole, too, and agrees that 
that eanengeeg “Scandihovian”’ is hardly fit to 
raise hogs, let alone good horses—although he 
raises both. Pretty soon Doc gets confidential 
and tells all about the trouble Duroc has made; 
and John listens just as if he doesn’t know all 
about it, as he does. 

Well, to wind up, Doc gets out and holds 
John’s pacer, while John takes Duroc for a little 
turn down the road. When he comes back he 
gets out, goes around and rubs Roc’s nose, gives 
him a lump of sugar, and then says what he’s 
been leading up to all along. 

“Doc,” he says, ‘‘do you know what ails that 
horse? He's been licked and abused and scared 
in some way till he’s plumb loco. But he’s 
affectionate as a dog, and the best piece of horse 
flesh I've laid eyes on in years. Once you get 
him broken—that is, get his confidence so that 
he ain't afraid of things—he’ll do anything for 
you. But there’s just one way to doit. Talk 
to him gentle—explain things to him like he was 
aman, pet him, and give him sugar when you're 
around ie. But don’t lick him. He’s had too 
much lickin’ now.” 

And so when John starts for town again he’s 
carrying the brand-new blacksnake sticking out 
behind his sulky, and Doc is going the other 
way, talking to Duroc as if he was a human. 

The first time they hit some brush, away goes 
Roc just as before. But Doc just talks and pulls 
till he gets him down, and then he jumps out, 
pats him and rubs his nose and leads him back 
over the brush again. And when Roc doubles 
up for a om he rubs his nose and talks foolish 
talk to him like he was a scared kid. 

That’s about all Doc does for the next month 
when he ain't practicing medicine. But by the 
end of that time he has a real horse, sure enough. 
That horse can travel more miles in less time 
than any horse in the country, and do it oftener. 
And he isn’t afraid of anything, apparently— 
that is, when Doc is driving him. And when he 
isn’t in the harness he'll follow Doc around like 
a dog—followed him up the court house steps 
once, and right into the sheriff's office, because 
the sheriff kidded Doc about his ‘‘loco horse.”’ 

But, for all that, he’s still scared todeath when 
the wheel hits anything in the road. He can’t 
get over it. He'd squat down, and quiver, and 
get ready to jump, until Doc spoke. And then 
he'd straighten up, get a grip on his nerves, and 
trot off steady as a church. You see, he de- 
pended on Doc’s brain to do the thinking for him. 
Anything that Doc said was all right was all right. 

And perhaps Doc wasn’t proud of him! 


UT what cinched the thing most, I guess, 
was the long night drives they took to- 
ether. It’s a pretty lonesome and ticklish 

job riding all night over the cow-path roads we 
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had here then. The man and the horse that 
takes him through get pretty close together. 
And Duroc was sure a good night horse. For, 
curious thing, he never would make a bad move 
in the dark, even from the first. 

You know what these valley roads are when 
a hard rain comes—wooden bridges washed out, 
banks cut through, and the road hub-deep or 
more in water. That’s the way it is when 
there’s a hard rain. But when a cloudburst 
comes along—well, there isn’t any road or any- 
thing else left after that. 

It’s just ten years ago this month that the big- 
gest cloudburst we ever had struck us. And it 
came about two hours before daylight. Doc 
had been driving Duroc for three years then; and 
when the cloud burst he was right down in the 
valley driving toward home. 

First thing Doc knows there’s a roar and a 
crash, and Duroc is splashing along knee-deep in 
water trying to keep the road, with barrels of 
rain pouring out of the sky on them, and trees 
and rocks ripping down the side hills. The next 
thing old Duroc disappears over his head into a 
hole where a bridge had been two minutes be- 
fore, the buggy flops over and goes into the 
—_ while Doc spills out head first on the other 
side. 

It all happened in a minute. And Doc finds 
himself in the water hanging on for dear life to 
a bush, with everything in a roar and smashing 
by him. He’s stunned a little, but he manages 
to hang on until the worst of the thing is over, 
for those torrents spend themselves in no time 
in these steep hills. Then he starts to pull him- 
self out. But he can’t make it. One of his legs 
kicks about in the water right enough, but the 
other curls off to the side and won’t move. The 
bone’s snapped just above the knee. 

The beak is only a foot above Doc’s head, and 
he can reach it with one hand. | But it’s soft and 
mushy, and with-his broken leg he’s about help- 
less. Finally he has to give it up, and just hangs 
on to the bush and counts the minutes that he’s 

ot to live until his grip gives out and he washes 
own the gulch. 

Of course he yells for help, knowing that the 
nearest house is half a mile away, and he has 
about as much chance of being heard as a 
cricket. But he keeps yelling all the same, his 
voice getting weaker and weaker, for the current 
is washing him like a mill race, and ice cold. 

And then, all of a sudden, he hears a little 
snort on the bank just over his head. Next he 
sees the outline of a horse’s nose against the sky 
and hears a little whinny. And there is old 
Duroc, stretching his nose out toward him, 
stripped of everything but the bridle, and quiver- 
ing like a leaf, but telling Doc in horse talk that 
he’s standing by. 

Just what Doc and that loco horse said to each 
other then I don’t know. But Roc stretched his 
head down over the bank right close to Doc’s 
hand. Doc’s so weak and cold by this time that 
he’s afraid to let go of the bush with either hand, 
for fear of being washed downstream. But Roc 
stands there; and pretty soon Doc takes a chance, 
and manages to slip his stiff fingers through the 
bitring. The next minute he's lying in the mud 
on the bank, with Duroc nosing his face and 
wondering why he doesn’t say something, or get 
up and go home. 

That's the way Jim Coogan found them next 
morning—Doc bles limp in the mud, with 
Duroc’s nose right against his face. 


T was two weeks later when Doc sent for me. 

He was propped up in his bed with his leg in 

a long box, and a weight dangling over the 

footboard. And he certainly looked like a cy- 

clone victim. But he grinned and stuck out his 
hand, and got right down to business. 

*‘Jake,”’ he says, ‘‘Bill Barrett tells me you've 
ot the best pasture lot in this country,’’ says 
e. ‘Well, ean to rent it on a twenty-year 

lease. And I want you to take old Duroc out 
there and give him the run of the lot, and the 
run of the barn. And see that he gets all the 
oats that’s good for him.”’ 

“All right, Doc,’’ I says. ‘‘But why twenty 
years? You'll be out in another month.” 

**Me2"’ says he. ‘‘Me! Sure I will. But 
Duroc won't. He’s never going to be hitched 
to a buggy again. He's just as much afraid of 
little sticks in the road now as he ever was—he's 
scared to death every minute, and he can’t — 
it. But he’s earned a chance to enjoy life, an 
he’s going to do it. I'll come to see him often 
when I get up, Jake,”’ he says, ‘‘but I'll come in 
the new auto I've sent for.”’ 

Then he sort o’ swallows something in his 
throat and looks out of the window for a minute 
or two. 

“That horse has come near killing me a hun- 
dred times, Jake,"” he says. ‘‘But he isn’t to 
blame for it any more than a loco man is to 
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blame. He’ll do anything for me; but it’s tor- 
ture for him every minute that’s he hitched to a 


uggy. 

Then he looks out of the window again and 
says, sort o’ to himself: 

‘*You know I wouldn't be here now, Jake, if 
it hadn't been for the old loco horse. And I’m 
going to show him that I appreciate it.”” 


CHAPTER FOUR 


' A Prairie Blizzard 


T was the evening of the nineteenth day. To- 
I morrow Sergeant Macleod, acting as chief 
surgeon pro tem., had promised to cut the 
splint and dressing from Dick’s wounded leg. 
here was no mistaking the date—the boy had 
counted the hours, let alone the days. And, 
with the day of emancipation so close at hand, 
he was in high spirits. It was not necessary to- 
night for anyone to tell stories. Indeed, the boy 
himself was now the entertainer instead of the 
entertained. 

As usual, the wind was howling up the chim- 
ney, and a blizzard brewing. “‘Did any of you 
fellows ever see or feel a prairie blizzard?"’ the 
boy asked, after listening to an unusually hard 
shriek of the wind. 

The men shook their heads; they had never 
had that pfeasure. ‘‘Well, then,’’ Dick pursued, 
‘‘you have really missed something. My father 
has told me often of two of his neighbors’ boys 
who were caught out in one of those storms. 
I'll tell it to you as near as I can, if you'd 
like.”” 

“Go ahead, we're all listening,’’ Sergeant 
Macleod assured him. 

“Father had a book with this very story 
printed in it,’’ Dick explained. “‘And the 
school-teacher who lived at our house learned it 
by heart and spoke it at one of the meetings. I 
heard him go over and over it in his room, and I 
learned part of it. This is the way it went.”’ 


HE afternoon sun, settling toward the flat 
"T iorizortine, shone as a fierce red disk 

flanked by two fiery ‘‘sundogs’’—infallible 
harbingers of Arctic weather in that desolate, 
wind-swept prairie country. The peculiar red 
glare reflected from the surface of the boundless 
waste of snow served to augment, rather than 
lessen, the piercing cold. A solitary white jack- 
rabbit, hardly distinguishable in the surrounding 
whiteness except by its elongated, bobbing 
shadow, hopped about with its peculiar — 
gait, indifferent to the temperature; and a mixe 
company of snow buntings and Lapland long- 
spurs scurried along before the wind just above 
the tops of the dead weed-stalks, chirping a 
cheery defiance to the cutting blasts. 

On this vast, cheerless, snow-waste there ap- 
peared to be only one other moving object. This 
was a bobsled, drawn by a pair of diminutive 

rairie horses, in which two boys were racing 
| the cutting wind. 

The smaller of the boys, a lad of twelve, drew 
the robe closer about him and shivered. His 
companion, who was driving, occasionally 
shouted encouragement to the horses and struck 
them sharply with the reins. 

“Cold?” the larger boy asked presently, with- 
out turning his head. 

“Yes, clean frozen,”’ the other replied, empha- 
sizing his statement with a shiver. 

“Slap your hands and stamp your feet,"’ his 
companion instructed; ‘‘we’ve got ten miles to 
go yet.” : 

The smaller boy stamped feebly, whipped his 
arms across his body a few times, and then curled 
under the robe again, his teeth chattering. 

Meanwhile the larger boy continued to shout 
to the horses and urge them on with slaps of the 
teins. His round red face had become wreathed 
in frost from his breath, even his eyebrows filling 
so fast with the white crystals that he must 
brush them away every few minutes. 

The two bay ponies drawing the sled were 
blanketed all over with the white frost, while 
long icicles formed rapidly at their mouths and 
nostrils, causing them to shake and toss their 
heads impatiently. 

The storm had come upon the boys without 
the slightest warning. With a suddenness char- 
acteristic of these dreaded ‘‘northers’’ the wind 
had shifted to the northwest, causing the tem- 
perature to fall forty degrees in less than that 
number of minutes and turning a mild winter 
breeze into an Arctic hurricane. Fortunately 
for the boys in the sled, there was no snow in the 
air, as the stiff crust formed by the first icy blasts 
of the wind held the snow-crystals in a grasp of 
steel, 

In this great, flat prairie country the two 
things most dreaded by the widely scattered pop- 
ulation were the grasshoppers in summer and 
the northers in winter. The insect scourge took 
its toll in crops; the winter storm, in human 
lives. 

The fierceness of these storms cannot be con- 
ceived by one who has not experienced them. 


Wild animals freeze stiff in the blasts when 
caught away from their protecting shelters. Do- 
mestic animals perish by thousands. Men have 
lost their way and been frozen to death in at- 
tempting to go from their barns to their houses, 
a distance of perhaps a hundred yards. To guard 
against this peril, the inhabitants connected their 
houses and barns by running heavy wires from 
one building to the other—lifelines for guiding 
groping hands to the protecting doorsteps in a 
blast so fierce that eyesight and sense of direction 
are lost. For, curiously enough, in this land of 
blizzards, houses and barns are built far apart; in 
mild New England they are joined under one 
roof. 

Horses and cattle sometimes perished in their 
stalls when, by ill luck, a door or window in the 
stable had been left open at the time the storm 
struck. For not even the danger of losing his 
dearest possession—the live stock—would tempt 
the average farmer beyond the threshold of his 
warm house until the storm had spent itself. 

The norther which had overtaken the two 
boys in the sled was relatively a mild one; and, 
fortunately for them, the wind was at their 
backs. Yet the cold penetrated every fiber like 
a knife, and there were still ten miles of open, 
treeless prairie to traverse before the nearest hab- 
itation would be reached. Back of them, only 
two miles away, was another house where they 
could have found shelter had the storm given 
them warning. But in the face of the wind they 
could not now retrace their steps. 

The larger boy, slapping his arms and urging 
on the horses, kept hiseell 
He was a native of Norway and accustomed to 
cold and hardship. But even he felt the peril 
that lurked insidiously in that frightfully pene- 
trating, but deceptive, cold. When he blew the 
moisture from his lips, he noticed that the drops 
froze in the air with a snap, and struck the crust 
as little ice globules. And when he winked, his 
eyelashes froze together for an instant. That 
meant that the mercury was far below zero, and 
in that dry air a man could freeze a hand or a 
foot almost without knowing it. So the Nor- 
wegian boy kicked his feet ~ slapped his hands 
vigorously. 

Occasionally he paused long enough to urge 
his companion to action, or ask him if he was 
keeping warm. At first he received some re- 
sponse, followed by feeble arm-whippings and 
stampings of the feet. But presently he noticed 
that the smaller boy, huddled down in his cap, 
his chin buried in his coat-collar, his arms folded 
across each other for warmth, made no response, 
either in words or action. The older boy nudged 
him with his elbow and shouted to him; then he 
hugged him oy and finally shook him vio- 
lently with his free arm; but all this failed to 
rouse him. 

Instantly the Norwegian boy knew what that 
sleep meant; it was the stupor of one freezing. 
If he could not rouse the sleeper at once and in- 
duce or force him to exert himself to get warm, 
the boy would be beyond hope before they could 
reach the house, still five miles away. 

In quick succession several plans suggested 
themselves. The lad’s first impulse was to wrap 
his companion in his own overcoat and rush the 
frosted team forward, as fast as possible; but a 
moment's reflection showed the futility of this. 
The younes boy was too thoroughly chilled to 
be warmed by the scant covering of another over- 
coat. He thought, also, of cutting the traces, 
turning loose the horses, and making a fire of the 
sled; but in the gale he would probably exhaust 
his supply of matches without getting the fire 
started. And even if he did succeed, the small 
amount of wood furnished by the sled would 
hardly be sufficient to more than thaw out his 
companion, and then they would be left on the 
prairie, afoot, and worse off than before. For, 
aside from the few bunches of dead grass scat- 
tered about, there was no other fuel of any kind 
within miles. 

His only alternative was to rouse the lad into 
action. So with a hard pull he brought the im- 
patient horses to a walk, leaped out and stum- 
bled along beside the sled, still holding the reins. 
With his free arm he pulled the stupefied boy 
from the seat and, supporting him against his 
side, attempted to wat him walk. By shout- 
ing to him and jerking him violently he could 
get him to take a step or two, but almost imme- 
diately the lad would drop again into his lethal 
sleep and would have fallen but for the support- 
ing arm. 

This would never do. That stumbling gait 
would not quicken the slowly moving blood- 
streams in the boy’s benumbed arteries. Noth- 
ing but violent exercise would do that. 


N his perplexity the Norwegian lad noticed a 
I coil of rope protruding from under the seat of 
the sled. In that country every driver car- 
tied such a coil against emergencies that might 
arise out on the desolate plains. A novel idea 
suggested itself. 
[CONTINUED ON PAGE 594] 
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ecomes the school’s 


star athlete 


_ after learning what was 


keeping him off the teams 


CORE 18 to 18—with half a min- 

ute to go. It looked like a tie— 
when suddenly from the center of the 
court the ball came whizzing. The 
whistle blew—but too late. The ball 
had shot through the basket. 


Final score, 20 to 18—Reddy had 
turned the trick again. What a hand 
the crowd gave him. Football, basket- 
ball, hockey, track—any game at all— 
the school could always count on him 
to win now. 


Yet once this boy couldn’t even 
make a team! 


What makes winners? 


Want to know Reddy’s secret? The 
coach had put him wise. Told him 
how those colds and little ailments 
he was always catching had kept him 
off the teams. They had pulled down 
his vitality, killed his endurance and 
left him run-down. 


So Reddy began taking care of his 
health. It was simple. Plenty of good 
food and sleep. Lots of exercise and 
fresh air. And above all else, he kept 
well by guarding against disease germs. 


Just think—27 diseases may be 
caught from germs our hands pick up 
everywhere, health authorities say. 
Why take chances? To guard against 
sickness — to do your best on the 
teams and in your schoolwork, too— 
always use Lifebuoy, Its mild and abun- 





dant antiseptic lather removes germs— 
helps to keep you well and strong. 


Big athletes use Lifebuoy. It’s their 
kind of soap. There’s a kick to it— 
a nice, foamy, bubbling lather that 
gets rid of dirt in a jiffy—an invigor- 
ating he-man scent that you'll like. 
Makes the skin feel fine, too. Keeps it 
fresh and glowing with ruddy health. 
Prevents embarrassing body odor. 


Send for a Lifebuoy Wash-up Chart 
and a “get-acquainted” cake of Life- 
buoy and get into training. They’re 
free—to fellows who are out to win! 





LEVER BROS. 
Cambridge, Mass. 


Please send me a “get-acquainted” 
cakeof Lifebuoy and Wash-up Chart— 
both free! 

Name 
Address. 
City State. 
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Stopping the team, he tied one end of the ro 
under the arms and around the body of the half- 
conscious boy, making the other end fast to one 
of the rings on the upright stake of the sled. 
Then he sprang into the seat, leaving his com- 

anion lying in the road, and started the horses, 
adie them to a walk for a few steps until the 
rope tightened and the inanimate body began 
dragging along the snow-crust. Watching over 
his shoulder, letting the team have its head, but 
carefully controlling the speed, he brought the 
horses into a brisk trot, the apparently lifeless 
thing at the end of the rope jolting about on the 
uneven places with limp, flapping arms and legs. 
Eagerly he watched for some sign of returning 
consciousness, stamping his feet and whipping 
first one hand and then the other across his 
chest, for he, too, was becoming chilled to the 


ne. 

On each side of the road were patches of tall 
dead grass. Swinging the horses to one side, the 
boy dragged the unconscious lad, tossing and 
rolling, into this rattling growth. The thick 
bunches of rank stems whipped across the unpro- 
tected face with tingling blows, and the body 
was jerked and twisted violently in the entan- 
gling stalks. 

For several minutes the ruthless battering 
seemed to have no effect. Then feebly an arm 
was thrown across the face for protection. The 
boy in the sled, looking over his shoulder, saw 
the action—the first animate movement that the 
freezing lad had given—and shouted exultantly, 
partly to give vent to his feelings and partly as 
encouragement to the team. . 

Straining at the traces at full trot now, they 
went forward, the driver guiding the team so 
that the boy on the rope was dragged against 
every possible bunch of grass and all the uneven 
places in the icy road. Several times, after a 

articularly hard jolt when the boy’s limp body 
ee been thrown or twisted violently, he showed 
signs of approaching consciousness, covering his 
face with his arm, or groping with his hands to 
check himself as he rolled over and over. And 
at last, on a level piece of road, he raised his head 
and attempted feebly to get up. 

The driver, watching every movement in- 
tently, slackened the speed of his horses. The 
boy at the end of the line, after several futile at- 
tempts to catch the rope or to rise, sank back 
motionless. Instantly the driver put the horses 
into their swift trot again, dragging his inani- 
mate burden through the bunches of grass, toss- 
ing and jolting it as before. Again the lad raised 
his arms for protection, this time with more 
vigor, and again the driver slowed the horses 
down to a walk. 

Then the boy at the rope’s end began making 
desperate efforts to rise, pulling and twisting 
ms writhing about in his attempts to gain a 
footing. The exertion made the blood surge 
through his veins, and the pink color come to his 
cheeks, which were white and ghastly a few mo- 
ments before. At first his efforts were aimless 
and not coordinated, but presently he began 
making definite, well-directed endeavors to rise. 
Then, as his dulled senses quickened, he began 
calling to the Norwegian lad—shouting feebly at 
first, then stronger, and sputtering with anger 
as he bumped against some unusually rough 
place. But the driver was apparently absorbed 
with his task of driving the horses, whipping 
his arms and stamping his feet. 

Yet, out of the corners of his eyes the young 
Scandinavian had watched every movement of 
the lad struggling at the end of the rope, and had 
gauged the speed of his team just to suit his pur- 
pose. These violent struggles were warming his 
friend back to life,—the rope was doing what his 
shouts and shakings had failed to accomplish,— 
and soon the boy would be all aglow with 
warmth. But he knew that as yet the half- 
frozen lad was in a dazed, semi-conscious state, 
from which he would quickly lapse into insensi- 
bility again and freeze in the piercing cold. He 
must encourage him or force him to continue his 
violent exertions until he was completely 
warmed. By that time they would be nearly 
home. So he carefully slackened the speed of 
the horses to enable the boy to rise, letting them 
speed ahead again just as he was about to get a 
footing. When he saw indications that this 
method was losing its effect, he resorted to 
taunting words, trying to anger his friend into 
violent efforts. 

At last, on a little rise of ground, the lad seized 
the rope and pulled himself to a standing posi- 
tion. The momentum of the sled jerked him 
forward sharply, but this time he kept his bal- 
ance. Then, still holding the rope, he ran for- 
ward, trying to reach the sled. But at that mo- 
ment the driver started the horses into their 
brisk trot again, so that the boy could not gain 
an inch and had all that he could do to keep his 
feet. Frequently he stumbled to his knees, but 
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he was strong now and, assisted by the pull of 
the rope, would struggle to his feet again after 
a few efforts. 

Sometimes the pace slackened, encouraging 
him to strain every fiber to catch the elusive sled; 
but just as his hands were about to touch the 
end-board the steaming team would spring for- 
ward again, and a derisive laugh from the Nor- 
wegian boy answer his shouts. Stung to mad- 
ness by this, and with every muscle tingling 
with vigor, he began slowly gathering in the 
rope, hand over hand, running at such speed that 
he gained little by little on the horses’ swift 
trot—a speed that started the perspiration from 
every pore. 

For almost half a mile he more than held his 
ground against the racing team, gaining inch by 
inch, the taunting shouts of the driver spurring 
him on whenever he flagged for a moment. He 
was glowing with warmth, but his breathing 
was becoming labored, and his knees bent under 
him. With a final effort, he flung himself for- 
ward in an attempt to catch the end-board, but, 
missing it, he rolled over and over cn the crust, 
this time too exhausted to rise. , 

In a moment the horses stopped, and the big 
boy on the seat turned to him. 

“Come and get in!’’ he called cheerily. “‘I 
guess you're warm now. We've only got a mile 
more, anyhow.” 

Without stopping to untie the rope, the ex- 
hausted boy rose and staggered forward to the 
seat, wheezing and coughing as he did so. 

“You blamed Pt wr ll he gasped, 
half-choking with rage, as he took his seat. 
“What were you trying to do, anyway, kill 
me?”’ 

The big Norwegian boy grinned, the film of 
ice cracking on his encrusted cheeks. 

“Kill you, Charlie?’’ he repeated, still laugh- 
ing. ‘‘Kill you? No, saving your life. And 
I’ve nearly frozen myself, trying to thaw you 
out.”” 


R a few moments after Dick had finished 
his story nobody spoke. Then Sergeant 
Macleod rose and, smiling, came and stood 

beside the boy’s bunk. ‘‘You remembered that 
story pretty well,”’ the officer commented. 

pes Wran'e exactly remember it—the words, I 
mean,’’ Dick admitted, ‘‘except the very first, 
you know. But I knew the story and just filled 
in the parts I couldn’t remember.” 

The sergeant still continued to stand, a little 
twinkle in his eye. ‘Tomorrow is the twen- 
tieth day, I believe you said,’’ he ventured, 
watching the boy’s face. 

“The twentieth long, ong one,”’ Dick asserted. 

“Then tonight must be the end of the nine- 
teenth day,”’ the officer mused, as though pon- 
dering a great discovery. ‘‘I wonder how it 
vault do if we should just call tonight—right 
now—the twentieth day?”’ 

He did not finish the sentence. ‘‘Do it, do it 
right now!”’ the boy shouted jubilantly. ‘‘These 
days have been so long that it is really more than 
twenty anyhow,”’ he declared. 

The officer walked over to the table and re- 
turned with Caleb’s old pair of shears. ‘‘Well, 
here we go,”” he announced. 

With a few deft clips he removed the swathed 
bandages, freed the board splint and released the 
long-imprisoned leg. Then, stepping back, with 
old Mac and Caleb crowding close, he watched 
the — boy in his first attempts to get the 
injured limb into action. 

At first he was almost afraid to try. Then, 
little by little, moving the ankle, bending the 
knee with the help of his hands, he brought the 
disused muscles into action—all the time with 
gtimaces and little twinges, and laughing at his 
own careful and awkward attempts. At last, 
after a full half-hour, he brought the foot to the 
floor, gradually turned, and finally stood—the 
first time in twenty long days. 

A spontaneous shout from the three onlookers 
greeted his success. ‘“There!’’ Sergeant Macleod 
exclaimed. ‘“There you are, as good as new, or 

etting so. It was only the muscles, and not the 
one, after all. In a week you'll be running 
with the dog-team again.” 

The boy, now slowly hopping about the room 
on short experimental excursions, stopped and 
grinned at the big sergeant, the old-time twinkle 
in his eye. ‘‘Running where?’ he asked. 

The sergeant cocked his head on one side. 
“Toward home, I take it,’’ he suggested. 

Dick took a few more steps and dropped, 
laughing, into old Caleb's big chair before the 
fireplace. ‘‘Home?’’ he quoted, still grinning at 
the officer. ‘‘Home? And with Rock still run- 
ning loose up here? What about the reputation 
of the Royal Mounted, Officer Macleod?” 

The officer chuckled at the sally. It was a 
very happy family that night. ‘‘Never mind the 
Mounties tonight, boy,’’ he laughed. ‘‘Crawl 
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into bed now and let the rest of us old fellows 
get our sleep. It'll be time enough tomorrow 
and the day after to settle all such foolish ques- 
tions." ; 


CHAPTER FIVE 


Get Your Man 


HE days immediately following Dick’s ‘‘re- 
Ts to his legs,’ as Caleb called it, were 

busy ones for the old post. The reaction 
from the depression that Rad hung over the 
place seemed to change the very atmosphere. 

Sergeant Macleod was now the embodiment of 
activity. ‘‘You didn’t suppose I was going to 
sit down with my knees crossed all winter beside 
Mac’s smoky old heat box, did you?"’ he replied 
to Dick’s comment. And the boy realized for 
the first time what his own injury and illness had 
really meant to the officer. 

After the first few days of experimental walk- 
ing, when the leg muscles were limbering up and 
regaining their strength, Dick took up activities 
with the others. In a week he was almost him- 
self again—not quite so strong in that injured leg, 
but able to a easily and even run a little. 
And from that time on, at least during all the 
daylight hours, which were few enough indeed, 
the old trading-room, with its huge stone fire- 
place, saw very little of either the Mountie or 
Dick. For the boy, exhilarated by his new abil- 
ity to run about, spent most of his time outside 
in the biting air. 

Much of his attention was directed to the 
sledge-team of huge malemute dogs that be- 
longed to the post. And, as the dogs themselves 
were cloyed with enforced idleness, they eagerly 
responded to Dick's attentions, while he per- 
fected himself in the art of ‘‘mushing.”’ 

During Dick's confinement to his bed Sergeant 
Macleod had spent many hours of apparent idle- 
ness in the room with the wounded boy. But 
even so he had carried on certain activities. For 
example, he had created two wonderful sleeping- 
bags, one for himself, the other for Dick. 

These bags were a combination of eider-down 
—real eider-down, brought into the post by the 
spring hunters—and caribou skins, the two 
‘“warmest’’ substances known to campers. 
Either kind of bag alone is amply warm for ordi- 
nary purposes. But Sergeant Macleod evidently 
was preparing for something extraordinary. So 
he made outside bags of caribou skins, with the 
fur inside, and lined them with bags made of 
thin, closely quilted eider-down. Thus the bags 
were very light, and yet absolutely ‘‘freeze 
proof,"’ the officer declared. 

“Yep, they are all that,’’ old Mac had com- 
mented, admiringly. ‘‘A fellow could crawl 
into one of those and be warm as toast, even on 
the shady side of the pole. But what's the use? 
What's it all about, Sergeant?”’ 

To which Officer Macleod offered no explana- 
tion — the casual remark that ‘Maybe Dick 
and I will wind up just there—on the shady side 
of the pole.” 

Further than that he made no comment. Offi- 
cers of the Northwest Mounted are somewhat ad- 
dicted to reticence. But the second day after 
Dick was able to leave his bunk Sergeant Mac- 
leod packed his hiking kit, using one of his new 
sleeping-bags as the knapsack, equipped with 
shoulder-straps and trunk line, and strolled off 
into the frozen wilderness. 

He did not return until late the following day. 
And then he made no comment on his absence, or 
offered explanation. But the following morn- 
ing, when he again packed his knapsack and pre- 
pared to start out, he dropped this significant 
suggestion: ‘‘Better put up the bar on the door 
tonight, Mac. If I come in late, I'll pound you 
out and get you awake.’’ And then he added: 
“And be very sure that I am the fellow that’s 
doing the pounding before you open up. Do 
you get me?”’ 

Dick looked at the two old men in perplexity 
after the sergeant had swung away on his snow- 
shoes. He was puzzled by the attitude of his 
superior officer. ‘I can’t believe it, and I don’t,” 
old Caleb declared. ‘‘But this is the way of 
it—as the sergeant sees it: This fellow Rock 
is still at large, holed up somewhere in this 
vicinity. hed the sergeant thinks that, sooner 
or later, he’ll come snooking ‘round here to make 
trouble, especially if he thinks Mac and I are off 
our guard—as usual. Anyhow, he'll come spy- 
ing around to see if the officer and you are still 
here. Or, maybe, he'll send someone—an In- 
dian or some trapper that he falls in with. 

“It’s all new to me—it don’t seem likely, and 
I won't believe it. After all these years to put 
the bar up at the door at night!"’ The old man 
fairly snorted. ‘‘It'll be the first time since I 
came here. But Macleod made us promise, at 
least while he’s away. And so, up she goes to- 
night; and we're sleeping behind barred doors 
for the first time in ages.”” 

Old Mac, who at one time or another had 
come a little closer in touch with civilization 
than Caleb, appreciated the situation somewhat 


better. ‘‘I hate a barred door just as much as 
Caleb,” he declared. “It looks like being scared 
and—like old women. But I can’t help feeling 
that the sergeant is right. Rock knows what 
it means to have a Royal Mountie on his trail for 
murder. He's just as good as a dead man; that 
is, unless he can—well, do something. And so, 
up goes the bar tonight.” 

*“What about the daytime, too?’’ Dick asked, 
with a little grin. 

Both the old men snorted in unison. Maybe 
they were old, and wrinkled, and had never seen 
much of real life, and lived in a log hut away 
beyond the limits of decent human beings— 
maybe all that, and more. But—old and wrin- 
kled and ignorant as they were, they'd see them- 
selves strung up by the thumbs before they'd be 
caught hiding behind a locked door in the day- 
time—so help them! 

Dick laughed at the disgusted vehemence of 
the two stout-hearted old woodsmen. He ad- 
mired them, too. But he understood the real 
danger in which they stood. ‘‘And I suppose,”’ 
he suggested, tentatively, “that Sergeant Mac- 
leod is out now trying to get a shot at that 
sneaking old Rock?’ 

Old Caleb shook his head. ‘‘Wrong!’’ he as- 
serted. ‘Wrong, in more ways than one. In 
the first place, Sergeant really isn’t expecting to 
find Rock now at all. And secondly, if he did, 
he wouldn't shoot him.”’ 

The boy looked at the old man with narrowed 
eyes. And then he understood. ‘‘That’s so,”’ 
he declared, ‘‘that’s so. ‘Get your man’ really 
means get him alive. And that’s Sergeant Mac- 
leod, all over. He doesn’t say so, but I know 
he'd rather—almost rather, anyhow—not go 
home at all than to go home without Rock, even 
though he had put the old robber out of the way 
forever. That's the way with these Mounties—* 
us Mounties, I mean,”’ he corrected, with a 
laugh. ‘And, to tell you the truth, after laying 
up in that old bed for the last hundred years, as 
I have, I’m just about feeling that way myself.’’ 


N two weeks’ time the boy's leg was mended 
I completely and the boy himself as sturdy and 

hase asever. And during this time Sergeant 
Macleod had kept up his ceaseless activities, 
sometimes gone from the post two or three days 
atatime. But he said little about his trips, and 
no one pressed him. On one occasion, however, 
he had taken the two old men into his confidence 
when Dick happened to be out of hearing, and 
had given them some very explicit instruc- 
tions. And thereafter Dick observed that a 
loaded hand-sled, its cargo carefully tied down 
under heavy canvas, stood just inside the outer 
doorway. 

On the third day after this conversation, while 
a heavy snowstorm was in progress, Sergeant 
Macleod suddenly appeared at the post. It was 
just at noontime, and the officer had only been 
away a few hours, having started out at a very 
early hour. There was nothing unusual in his 
manner or appearance; yet his return at that time 
of day must have some significance. 

‘What's up2?’’ Dick greeted the officer as he 
came through the doorway. 

Macleod smiled at the boy’s eagerness. ‘‘I am 
not sure that anything is up—or down, or any 
other way—yet,”’ he replied. ‘‘But I think so. 
And, anyhow, I am very sure of one thing: this 
snowstorm came at just the right time.”’ 

While the officer was speaking, Dick noticed 
that he had not removed his cap or his outer 
clothing. And now, as he stepped into the 
entryway and examined the tended sled, he in- 
quired of the boy: ‘Are you ready for a little 
walk out into the country with me for a few 
days, Dick?”’ 

‘In two minutes I will be,’’ the boy assured 
him, pulling on his fur parka and mittens. ‘‘Do 
the dogs f° along?”’ 

The officer shook his head, meanwhile swing- 
ing the loaded hand-sled out into the doorway. 
He was still carrying his pack and holding his 
rifle in his hand. Usually the weapon was car- 
ried in its leather sheath. But evidently the 
officer was anticipating possible trouble requir- 
ing quick action. 

In five minutes’ time the officer and the boy 
hauling the sled had disappeared into the snow- 
storm, leaving old Mac and Caleb still standing 
in the doorway. ‘‘You won't forget2?’’ the big 
sergeant had admonished the old men just as he 
was starting. And they vigorously voiced their 
assurance that they would not. 

For the first half-mile nothing was said, either 
by the officer or by the boy trudging beside him 
and pulling on the sled lines. They were hold- 
ing a course through the snowstorm due south 
—toward ‘‘home.’’ Dick, observing this, ven- 
tured presently: ‘Leaving for home, I see, Ser- 
geant Macleod.”’ 

The big officer laughed indulgently. “‘Ser- 
geant Macleod,”’ from Dick, was always a ban- 
tering challenge. 

“Well, not exactly—not directly or just now, 
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anyhow,” hecountered. And then he explained 
things in detail as they went along. 

The sergeant had -been doing some intensive 
scouting for the past three weeks and had found 
out several important things. Also, he had 
made some very carefully laid plans, ‘‘so that 
we won't have to hang around here all winter,”’ 
he said. So, in order to give a full chance for 
these plans to work out, he and the boy were 
going to ‘hole up’’ fora while. The snowstorm 
would obliterate their tracks completely. And 
an old, deserted trapper’s cabin two hours’ jour- 
ney from the post would shelter them until— 
well, the officer felt sure it wouldn't be for so 
very long. 

The sergeant was in fine fettle and in an un- 
usually communicative mood. And he was still 
explaining when they plunged through the snow 
to the door of the little cabin and pushed their 
way in. The officer brought the sled inside also 
and then carefully closed the door. 

“In a half-hour this snowstorm will cover up 
any trace of us,’’ he commented, ‘‘and no one 
would suspect that this little old shack was alive 
again.” 

“Especially if there was no one within a few 
hundred miles of us, anyhow,’’ Dick amended, 
‘‘and if they didn’t happen to see or smell our 
smoke.”" 

‘Don’t you be so sure that there is nobody 
within ‘a few hundred miles’ of here,”’ the officer 
warned. ‘‘And about that smoke—it will be 
mighty little of it from our fire that anyone will 
see or smell for the next few days, anyhow. 
That’s where my new sleeping-bags come in., 
We'll be warm and cozy, but with our legs 
tucked into our cold-proof bags and not toasting 
our shins before the fire.’’ 


ITH the sled inside, there was scarcely 

room to move about in the tiny cabin. 

But it was thick-logged and air-tight, 
and except for the lack of space very com- 
fortable. There were no windows, however, or 
lighting arrangements of any kind except by 
way of the open door and an occasional candle 
from the stock that Macleod had packed on 
the sled. 

“It isn’t going to be long now, unless my 
hunch has gone all wrong,” the sergeant an- 
nounced during the supper festivities on the sec- 
ond day, when he had allowed Dick and himself 
a special indulgence of tea boiled over the flames 
of three candles. ‘Sometimes my hunches go 
wrong, of course, but I hardly think so this time.” 

a sure enough, the second day following 
they heard sounds that suggested an approach- 
ing human being. A moment later old Caleb’s 
voice begged them “‘not to shoot him for a wolf, 
and please open the door.” 

The old man came in brimming with excite- 
ment. Yes indeed, something had happened 
and not the way that was expected, either. 
The post had had a visitor, it was true; 
but it wasn’t Rock, at all. In fact, the visitor 
was just an Indian trapper, Joe, who was well 
known at the post for many years past. He had 
come to get fresh supplies, because he had had 
“bad luck’’—his powder became wet, and he was 
completely out of caps. 

His story sounded reasonable, and he had 
shown nothing unusual during the day and the 
“we he'had remained at the post. That is, 
until—— 

“Did you leave the door unbarred that night, 
Caleb2”’ the officer inquired at this point. 

The old man grinned. ‘‘Yes, we did,”’ he ad- 
mitted. ‘‘And, also, Mac and I took turns in 
watching it without Joe knowing.” 

So there was nothing to arouse the Indian’s 
suspicions. And he, on the other hand, did 
nothing to arouse theirs, until just as he was 
leaving. Then he had inquired: ‘*You all alone 
now, you and Caleb? That Mountie man and 
the boy—they go back south?” 

And on Mac's assurance that those two per- 
sons had indeed ‘‘gone south’’ the Indian be- 
came mum and departed. 

Good!" the big sergeant almost shouted, 
rising and pulling on his cap. ‘‘That settles it— 
my hunch was all right.’’ For, as he pointed out, 
there was no one in the whole North Country 
except Rock who knew anything about there 
being any “‘officer and boy’’ at the post. Joe 
— have been in communication with the out- 

aw. 

“We'll see more of this pair, and soon,’’ the 
officer predicted, while he hastily packed the 
now lightened sled and prepared to move. ‘‘Run 
on home ahead of us as fast as you can now, 
Caleb, and don’t forget that back doorway and 
the other arrangements that we talked of. We'll 
be there within a few minutes after you get 
there.” 

And so, when Dick and the officer approached 
(the post, they did so stealthily and from the 
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rear. Also, they carefully shunned the big liv- 
ing-room, taking up their quarters in hiding in 
one of the old, disused storerooms at the back of 
the stockade. It was very much larger than the 
little trapper’s hut they had just left; and it had 
a good fireplace with plenty of fuel. Otherwise 
there was little choice between the two. 

Here they went into hiding again, careful not 
to make any sounds or give any indications of 
their presence. Neither Mac nor Caleb came 
near them or had communication with them. 
But the means of such communication was at 
hand—planned, rehearsed, and carefully carried 
out at the instigation of the officer. 

This means of communication—the ‘‘buckskin 
telegraph,’’ Sergeant Macleod called it—was 
simply a long, thin but tough strip of leather 
which started at a place near the head of Caleb’s 
bed and terminated in the room occupied by 
Dick and the officer. By pulling at the end of 
this thong a signal jerk could be transmitted to 
the other end, either way. , 

“I suppose you're going to have a bell on this 
end,’’ Dick commented, as he examined the ‘‘tel- 
egraph’”’ for the first time. 

“And in that way notify the whole world that 
the signal has been given,’’ Sergeant Macleod 


commented. ‘‘No, sir. Here’s the way of it; |. 


and this is the way it will be from now on until 
we finish this job.”” 

With that he looped the leather thong around 
his wrist in a slip noose. ‘From now on, sleep- 
ing or waking, I'll wear this. And when Mac 
ot Caleb gives it a jerk, you and I will shoot out 
of this room like two firemen down their brass 


e. 

Then the officer went into some details and 
minute instructions. He and Dick would keep 
fully clothed with a bandolier of revolver cart- 
ridges strapped on, day and night, ready for in- 
stant action. Their revolvers were laid on the 
shelf beside the door, where they could be seized 
instantly. And they would be their only weap- 
ons. 

When a jerk came over the ‘‘telegraph,’’ indi- 
cating that someone was seeking admission or 
trying to get into the front door, they would 
leap into action. It was agreed that the ser- 
geant should take the right-hand path through 
the yard so as to approach the entrance from the 
right-hand corner, while Dick covered the left. 

“*And don’t shoot unless you absolutely have 
to,”” the sergeant admonished. ‘‘I’ll handle 
Rock alone and in my own way, so you just 
stand by for emergencies.” 

But nothing happened to “‘stand by’ about. 
For three days and nights the officer and the boy 
lounged around their little room, fully dressed 
and on the qué vive for action—and nothing hap- 
pened. Even the sergeant’s full store of opti- 
mism showed signs of shrinking a little. 


N the third night, after a rather solemn and 
O disconsolate supper, the pair had crawled 

into their sleeping-bags, the leather signal 
loop attached to Macleod’s left wrist. In five 
minutes they were both sound asleep. 

An hour later, the sergeant came suddenly to 
a sitting posture, breathless. Had he dreamed 
it, or did he really feel the ‘‘bite,’’ as they had 
dubbed the signal? For several seconds he wait- 
ed, motionless. Then there came two vigorous 
jerks—unmistakable tugs at the telegraph. 

“‘Dick—two of them; do you hear me!’’ the 
sergeant whispered, at the same time giving two 
jerks on the “‘telegraph”’ strap to signal the re- 
ply and slipping it off his wrist. 

Dick, wide-awake, was out of his bag, and the 
two seized their revolvers, slipped stealthily out 
into the yard and along the two paths, the officer 
on the right, with Dick at his heels on the left- 
hand approach. 

They reached the opposite corners of the log- 
walled entrance at the same moment and paused, 
as by agreement. A hoarse, snarling voice was 
threatening: 

‘Well, you two old snoozers, will you open 
this here door, and do it right quick, as I tell 
yer, or will I have to bore it full of holes—and 
you, too—and then burn down your darned old 
shack?” 

They could hear the rattle of the heavy bar, 
as though someone were attempting to obey the 
order, and a protesting and somewhat squeaky 
voice making some kind of explanation from be- 
hind the heavy door. 

A cautious peep around the corner showed the 
short, sturdy figure of Rock humped over close 
to the door and growling his demands, while 
Indian Joe stood just behind him, on the edge of 
the narrow platform before the door. 

At that instant the Indian's furtive glance 
caught the outline of Sergeant Macleod’s cap 
around the corner. The next moment, with a 
scream, he bounded away and disappeared into 
the darkness. 
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“All aboard!” You snap the triple 
action remote control reverse switch 
and instantly the 1928 “President’s 
Special” speeds down the track. Think 
of the thrills you and your friends can 
have with this miniature aristocrat of 
the rails—has automatic mailbagcatch- 
er, individual car-lightingswitches, 
automatic ringing locomotive bell and 
other fun- making features. 

Our new 1928 Train Book, 48 pages 
of pictures, tells you all about the lat- 
est electric and wind-up trains; also 
bridges, tunnels and other railroad 
equipment. Every regular fellow will 
want a copy of this interesting book. 
It’s free! Get yours first so you can 
show your parents the train you want. 
Send this coupon today! 
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In that same moment, also, the six-foot figure 
of the officer came hurtling through the air, 
landing upon the growling Rock just as the 
snntiod outlaw turned to determine the cause of 
the commotion. The sergeant had leaped upon 
his man to pin him to the ground, shouting as he 
did so to Dick not to shoot. The boy leveled 
his revolver at the fleeing Indian. 

But outlaw Rock was also strong, quick and 
resourceful. Furthermore, tensely on the alert, 
he had caught a glimpse of the tiger-like figure 
of the officer catapulting upon him and was half 
set to meet it. The sergeant’s advantage of 
momentum and surprise was offset momentarily 
by the revolver in his hand, which he held but 
did not use, so that, a second after the first shock 
of the attack, Rock squirmed loose, slipped out 
of the officer’s grasp and dashed toward the 
other end of the platform, intending to bowl 
over the boy and dod ¢ away into the night. 

The plan seiveatviale for Dick, with a light- 
ning inspiration, instead of attempting to tackle 
the powerful, frantic desperado, suddenly 
dropped to the ground—a round ball of fur—a 
stumbling block that tripped the onrushing 
Rock, sending him sprawling and half-stunned to 
the frozen ground. Before he could rise or brush 
the ae from his addled brain, the officer 
was bestride him, twisting one arm and then the 
other into the deadly ‘‘hammer lock,’’ and 
deftly fastening them behind the outlaw’s back 
with the fateful ‘‘nippers.”’ 

““Why didn’t you let me shoot the Indian?”’ 
Dick gasped, a moment later, standing with 
cok revolver, watching the writhing Rock; 
“I couldn’t have missed him.” 

The big officer shrugged his shoulders and 
smiled, turning to the doorway, where old Mac 
and Caleb, rifles in hand, were now standing. 
‘We don’t need that kind of game right now, 
boy,”” he laughed. ‘‘Here, you Rock,’’ he or- 
dered, ‘‘get up and get inside here—and don’t 
loaf about it. It’s too cold a night to be lying 
around out in the yard that way.” 

The crestfallen outlaw rose slowly, cursing 
and frothing. Then suddenly, with a roar, he 


lunged toward the boy, snarling like a savage 
beast. Dick, on the alert, jumped quickly to 
one side just as Sergeant Macleod’s long leg 
tripped the frenzied outlaw, who, unable to pro- 
tect himself with his handcuffed hands, smashed 
to the hard ground with terrific force. 

“That's right, keep at it, Rock, keep right on 
trying!’’ the officer taunted him. ‘“‘It will help 
you to get used to those nice iron cuffs that you'll 
be wearing from now on until you get back 
home safely.”” 

But Rock, half-stunned and still snarling, was 
immune to mere taunting. 

“Te was all the fault of that kid,”’ he growled. 
“If I'd have kicked his head off, as I ought to, I 
wouldn’t be here ncw. But I'll get him yet,” 
he threatened, as he sulked into the warm trad- 
ing-room and slumped into a chair. 

Sergeant Macleod was in no mood for argu- 
ment. Without a word he deliberately snapped 
the steel shackles on his prisoner’s ankles and 
adjusted the heavy chain to a great staple in the 
floor. He was taking no chances. Then he 
turned an admiring face to Dick. 

“That was a great thing that you did to- 
night, boy,”” he said quietly. ‘‘Great head- 
work! It just saved us—everything. How in the 
world did you happen to think of it so quickly?”’ 

“T didn’t really think of it at all, Sergeant,”’ 
the boy declared; *‘I didn’t have time. It just 
happened.”’ 

But Officer Macleod, sergeant of the Royal 
Northwest Mounted, and a keen judge of the 
actions of men in emergencies, shook his head 
and smiled incredulously. ‘‘Not a bit of it!’” he 
laughed. ‘That was no accident.” 

A moment later he turned to the boy and 
asked: ‘What would you rather do than any- 
thing else in all the world right now, Dick?” 

The boy laughed outright. ‘“‘Just one thing. 
and an easy one, too, Sergeant,”’ he declared. 
**Let me go to bed with my clothes off tonight. 
I have been so long inside of them now without 
moving, that unless you do I think they will 
grow fast to me in another day or two.” 

THE END 





He Won Tom Mix’s Lariat! 


Here is Bess, the erstwhile ‘‘ornery 
mare,’’ photographed with her owner, 
Emerson L. Knispel. The lariat he holds 


is a present given him by Tom Mix, 
through The Youth’s Companion 


M MIX and the Editor of The Companion 
salute Emerson L. Knispel, of Centerville, 
S. Dak. From among the hundreds of 
letters received, in answer to the question we 
asked last summer, ‘‘What’s the Truth About 
Horses?” his answer stands out as a splendid ex- 
ample of sincerity, truthfulness and understand- 
ing. As aresult he wins the prized lariat which 
Tom offered to the writer of the best letter. And 
he gets an autographed picture of Tom into the 
bargain. 

Everyone remembers the lively argument 
which Tom Mix and Fred Gilman Jopp, Com- 
sone writer, had in the pages of the magazine 
ast summer. The horse is foolish, timid and 
disloyal, said Mr. Jopp. Tom Mix, lover of 
horses, and one of the greatest horsemen of all 
time, resented these remarks and asked Com- 
panion readers if they agreed. 

They didn’t. The Contest Editor, for weeks 
thereafter, was deluged with letters in defense 
of ‘‘man’s best friend.”” There is no doubt in the 
minds of Companion readers that the horse, di- 
rectly reversing Mr. Jopp’s beliefs, is wise, brave 
and loyal. Six hundred and sixty-one readers 
took part in the contest which brought this re- 
sult, but no one achieved so convincing a state- 
ment of the case as did Emerson Knispel. Here 
is his letter: 

“I bought a wild broncho from a man three 





years ago for twenty dollars. She was a long- 
haired, skinny, ornery-looking animal. She 
was so wild she would squeal, bite and kick 
when she saw you coming towards her. I named 
this mare Bess. 

“The man I bought her from told me the only 
way I could break her was to use her rough. I 
was only a green hand at breaking horses, so I 
tried it and met with no success. She would 
rear and pitch every time I got on her, so I turned 
her out in the pasture. 

“In about a year I caught Bess again to break 
her. My mother told me her way of breaking 
horses, which was to be kind and use patience. 

“It took me nearly a year to gentle her down, 
because she sonioniened how I had treated her 
before. 

“After a time I could do ‘most anything with 
her. 

“Several times I have driven cattle with her, 
and she knows as much as some men do about 
driving cattle. 

“When she is out with other horses in the pas- 
ture I can go out where she can see me, and she 
will come out of the herd to me. I get on her 
back, and she will take me home with nothing 
to guide her but my voice. 

“L have taught her a few tricks. She will lie 
down when I tell her to, also get down on one 
knee, shake hands, tell how old she is with her 
forefoot, kiss me, and nod her head yes and no, 
and rear upon her hind legs. 

**Last year I rode her in the Fourth of July pa- 
rade behind the band. This was the first time 
she was ever in a crowd. She paid no attention 
to the noise or firecrackers. 

“I disagree with Mr. Jopp. A horse is not what 
he says. This mare of mine will whinny when 
she sees me coming and follow me everywhere. 

“*When I teach her anything, I do not have to 
rehearse her more than a half-dozen times. 

“The reason a horse sweats and trembles or 
goes wild when he hears his owner’s voice is be- 
cause he has been mistreated. 

Emerson L. KnisPet 


Centerville, $. Dak.” 


The first and only prize goes to him, with 


warm congratulations. But Honorable Mention | 
is richly deserved by the following, whose letters | # 


were second only to the winner: Thomas G. 
Murray, Harrisburg, Pa.; Joe Baker, Wakeeney, 
Kan.; Elsie Mae Allin, Colville, Wash.; Robert 
Littick, Dresden, Ohio; Ellery Knerr, Danvers, 
Mont.; Phyllis L. Jarvis, Fly Creek, N. Y.; 
Samuel Hall, North Providence, R. I.; Alfred 
Junod, Haworth, N. J.; Grace McKinney, McEl- 
hattan, Pa.; David N. Roalf, Swanzey, N. H. 
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Westclox watch. 
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timepiece any 
boy can be proud 
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good looks, reli- 
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Fun and Profit with Solder 


HERE is as much fun and profit for Lab 
Members in a soldering kit as in any set 
of tools which a workshop can contain. 
Over and over again, Lab Members have demon- 


For all Lab Members who would like to 
make money by doing interesting things 
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For it is a wonderful material 
to work with, its cost is small, 
and most of the material to be 
used with it can be salvaged 
from all sorts of out-of-the-way 
places. All you need do is keep 
an eye open for old tin cans of 
various kinds, shapes and sizes, 
and you will soon build up a 
large assortment of raw mate- 
rials from which you can select 
from time to time just what 
you need for any particular pur- 





se. 

Solder and a soldering outfit 
can easily be used to earn spare- 
time money. It isn’t in many 
lines of endeavor that you can 
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get your materials for nothing. 
If you are a live Lab Member, 
and live in a small town or city 
or in the edge of a metropolis, 
have got the knack of handling 
a soldering copper, like the 
work and want to be your own 
boss, you may find some ideas 
in the following paragraphs that 
will be of value to you. It 
; would take a book to treat the 

















subject adequately, but fortu- 
nately Lab Members need only 
a suggestion. 


Possibilities from Old 
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Tin Cans 
Anything from an ash-tray to 








strated their ability to use waste and scrap ma- 
terial in building useful things; and that is the 
principal reason why, this month, I am writing 
about the things you can do with solder. 





Clip This Coupon! 


HE winter months are coming—months 

during which a Y. C. Lab Member has 
countless opportunities to turn his spare time 
into fun o profit in ways in which a boy who 
is not a Member can never imagine. If you 
have not yet joined the Lab, but are anxious 
to enjoy the benefits of membership, delay no 
longer, but, clip, fill out and mail the coupon 
below. You will see how easily and quickly 
you can become a Member and how much you 
will benefit when you do. 
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la flower-pots can be made from 

tin cans. In fact you can incor- 
porate cans or parts of cans in building much more 
complicated articles. Mr. Edward Thatcher, 
who is known for the work involving the use of 
solder and tin cans which he created for disabled 
soldiers during the war, lists the following 
things of this sort in his book, “‘Making Tin Can 
Toys”’: 

Army truck, steam roller, dump truck, tug 
boat and cruisers, steam tractor, cannon with 
catriage, kitchen stove. 

This isn’t a complete list by any means, but 
it suggests what can be done with nothing but 
tin cans, some spare time and a little ingenuity. 


Equipment 


The larger the soldering copper the longer you 
can use it before it is necessary to reheat it. 
one-pound iron is usually large enough for smal! 
jobs. This can be heated in several ways. One 
of the best plans is to use a gasoline blowtorch, 
but care should be taken not to overheat the 
copper. A small torch which is quite satisfac- 
tory is shown in the illustration at the bottom 
of the page. This is made from a large metal 
tube about 34 inch in diameter and 4 inches long, 
with asbestos packing pressed down inside to 
hold the alcohol which serves as fuel. 

Around this a large copper wire is turned sev- 
eral times. The free end is then brought beyond 
the top about’ 4 inch. After extending it over 
the top of the wick, cut it off and sharpen the 
end. With this torch lit, your wire will remain 
hot all the time. 

Another copper, homemade, is also shown. 
Get a large copper..wire—as large as a pencil if 
possible—about 7 inches long. Place one end in 
the vise, upright, then hammer the end down to 
compress it. . This also increases its diameter. 
Later. shape and sharpen and attach a wooden 
handle as shown. 

A pair.of tin snips is very helpful, although an 
old pair of shears will do nicely for light work. 
Some cutting of thick sheet metals can be done 
with. cold chisels, of which you should have 
two at least. A small anvil (a short piece of 
railroad iron does very well) is rather im- 
portant, too. 


By “Dale ‘R. Van Horn 


can, cut off the ragged top, and round the sides 
down to resemble the tin scoops on the market. 
Smooth off all the sharp ends of the tin. Bend 
a tin handle and solder this to the bottom of the 
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Removing surplus solder, 
cleaning dirty metal, etc., 


can be done with a scraper, Lortle cap Sguore fire 
made, for instance, by bend- Carrels Soa coher 
ing the end of a screwdriver er wo 


over at right angles and 
sharpening the end, and also 
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with emery cloth of a me- 





dium grade, and a file or a 
grinder. 
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Tinning the Copper 


Place the copper in the 
vise and brighten the four 
sides of the working end 
with a file. If, however, 
you use an electric copper, 
this should be done in the 
hand, as the shank of the 
electric type is hollow and 
_ might injure the 

idden heating unit. 

If you are using wire 
solder” with the acid core, 
then heat the copper and 
when hot enough rub this 
over the point until it is 
thoroughly tinned. If the 
other type—bar solder—is 
used, heat the copper and 
dip in the killed acid (which 
is explained a little later) 
before applying the solder. 
When properly tinned, the 
tip of the copper will be an 
unbroken coat of solder, and 
it will “pick up’ solder 
when hot. 
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sional rubbing of this tip on 


a block of sal ammoniac or dipping it in the 
killed acid will keep the point tinned and re- 
move dirt. The killed acid is made by putting 
a quantity of pure zinc into a ladle and melting 
it. This is then poured into water, and the 
flakes result. Get some pure sulphuric acid 
Chandle it carefully) and put into it all of the 
zinc flakes it will ‘‘eat.’’ Violent effervescence 
of the acid results at first, but as the zinc is 
eaten this finally stops. When no more bubbles 
rise then the acid is said to be killed and is 
ready for use. 


Something to Make 


Let’s see now what we can make. Take a 
simple article first, like a scoop. Get a tomato 


can, and your scoop is complete. This little 
article is a good seller, too, and should be one 
of the regular things to carry if you plan to 
make money from your work. 

Another simple article is the cookie cutter 
shown. All you will need for this is the top 
from a tin can about 3 inches in diameter. Bend 
a piece of tin, as shown, to the right shape and 
solder the ends fast to the cover. Make a small 
hole in the middle so that it will let out air 
when the cutter is pressed down over the 
dough. 

To turn this into a doughnut cutter, cut a 
small strip of tin, bend it around a rod to farm 
a tube and solder the seam. Then solder this 
inside the cover, in the center. If this is done, 
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two holes through the top will be needed to 
permit air to escape. 

Another excellent seller is the candle sconce, 
one type of which is shown. The original was a 
rectangular tin can, about 214 inches wide, 3 
inches deep and from 8 to 10 inches high. The 
dotted lines indicate the amount of tin to cut 
away. Use any design you wish, but be sure 
that the sides are cut the same and that all cuts 
on the front and back are symmetrical. To 
finish, make a tin tube as you did for the dough- 
nut cutter and solder it in the center of the bot- 
tom. This should be large enough to take a 
candle. 

Sconces can also be made of sheet brass and 
copper; and when burnished they sell for good 
money. Or you can make them of tin and 
later paint them any desired color. A suitable 
trim will also help. 

The metal mail box shown is a good article to 
sell in most suburban neighborhoods. It can be 
made in a variety of shapes and sizes. For in- 
stance, for the home to which come daily papers 
you will need a box considerably thicker than 
the one shown, which is primarily intended for 
first-class mail only. If you fail to get a rec- 
tangular can of the right size, you can make this 
complete from sheet metal. 


Some Larger Projects 


The steam roller shown in another panel illus- 
trates what can be done with cans with little 
alterations. Here we have a good imitation of 
a machine with a boiler, cab, fire-box, wheels 
with guards, etc. Yet if you go over an assort- 
ment of tin cans you will probably find practical- 
ly everything of first importance, ready to use. 

The drive wheels, for instance, are covers from 
large baking-powder cans, while the mud guards 
are portions of still larger covers. The cab is a 
rectangular box with the sides cut away to suit. 
A curved portion of tin is soldered to the top 
for the roof. The boiler can be any long round 
can. The front roller is another round can, 
much smaller. The fly-whee! is a small can cover 
with a wire soldered through the center. The 
other end of the wire is set through holes 
drilled in the ends of a tin strap which is then 
bent to ‘‘U"’ shape and soldered to the boiler. 
The front roller is held in place by means of two 
tin straps, suitably bent and shaped, with a 
washer between and a pin down through them. 


A wire runs through this, of course, and through 
the ends of the tin strap also, for an axle. A 
bottle cap is soldered to the top of the boiler 
for the steam dome, and the whistle is fashioned 
from a small piece of tin. The flue can be made 
by rolling a piece of tin to shape if you can find 
no can ofthe right kind. Spokes can be put in 
the wheels by setting the covers over a block of 
wood and cutting the wedge-shaped pieces out 
with a cold chisel. 


Boats 


With a little planning you can create a com- 
plete navy from cans on the shelves of any del- 
icatessen store. The accompanying drawing 
suggests two simple boats, one a rowboat and 
the other a cruiser or battleship. 

For the cruiser you will need a large herring 
can of about the shape shown. It will be best 
to buy the can with contents and remove 
them through as small a hole as possible in the 
bottom—unless you have a can opener which 
cuts off the top smoothly, in which case the 
~ can easily be pe ta 5 back in place. 

wo screw caps from catsup or other bottles 
form the turrets for the guns. The guns them- 
selves are made by wrapping tin strips about 
tapered wooden pins and then soldering the 
seams. They should be soldered to the turrets 
as shown, care being taken to have all angles 
uniform. 

The cabin is a square box, upside down, with 
doors and windows cut through the sides. 
This is soldered to the deck. The funnel, a 
tin tube soldered in place at an angle, is mounted 
on the cabin roof. also is the flag-pole (wire) 
and the tin pennant. You can fold a strip of 
tin to the shape of a deep trough, fill the bottom 
of this with solder, then solder it to the bottom 
for a keel, if the boat is to be used in water. 
This will give it stability and enable it to nego- 
tiate rough water in true salt-water style. The 
keel, of course, should be exactly centered to 
prevent listing. 

The rowboat is a small sardine can with the 
top cut smoothly out and with strips of tin cut 
and fitted in, as shown in the drawing at the 
bottom. 

The appearance of these craft can be greatly 
enhanced if they are painted, say, a gray for the 
large surfaces, with red, blue or yellow for the 
trim. 





The Secretary’s Notes 


HE Lab takes pleasure and pride in report- 
ing that Member Maurice Bates (16) of 
Romeo, Mich., is the winner of the great 
competition run jointly by the Y. C. Lab and the 
South Bend Lathe Works, of South Bend, Ind. 
Member Bates receives as a prize a $150 back- 
geared screw-cutting lathe, capable of handling 
heavy stock and doing the most accurate work. 
It is a machine tool worthy of the finest work- 
man—and Member Bates richly deserves it for 
the splendid working model of a marine engine, 
pictured here, which he made from rough cast- 
ings machined on an old lathe which he received 
permission to use. Members and readers will 
remember that the generous offer of the South 
Bend Lathe Works was made to the boy who best 
demonstrated his ability to work with machine 
tools. The impressive group illustration of 
projects shows the type of work of which Y. C. 
Lab Members are capable. Honorable Mention 
goes to all Members whose projects are pictured 
here. The Members are as follows: Wm. P. 
Allen, Freeport, Me.; H. E. Benedict, Jr., 
Maplewood, N. J.; Howard Diffenbaugh, Green 
Valley, Ill.; Howard Field, Allegany, N. Y.; 
Chas. S. Fogwell, Phoenix, Ariz.; Richard 
Gadd, Parkwater, Wash.; Wm. Gibson, Salem, 
Ore.; Lester M. Hehnke, Lincoln, Neb.; Roy 
Henderson, Greenville, S. C.; Howard Jewett, 
Berkshire, N. Y.; Maynard W. Johnson, 


enone ememmmrencernnnt mmm more entree met mae 








Above: the working model 
engine which brings to 
Member Bates the $150 
back-geared screw-cutting 
lathe offered by the South 
Bend Works. At the left: 
the group of excellent proj- 
ects in wood and in metal 
which brings to twenty 
boys honorable mention in 
the same contest 


Amarillo, Tex.; Marston W. 
Keeler, Groton, Mass.; Albert 
-? Mewhinney, Terre Haute, Ind.; 

_ James Morse, Essex, N. Y.; 
Homer C. Rose, Augusta, 
Wis.; Walter Schudt, Walworth, 
Wis.; George J. Sinnett, Roslin- 
dale, Mass.; Carl Tetlak, West- 
field, Mass.; Jack Thomson, 
San Francisco, Calif.; Emmert 
Weaver, Goshen, Ind. 
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When the team 
takes a trip 


T’S rather pleasant to be able to throw into your 
I grip as handsome and convenient a kit as this 
New Improved Gillette “Traveler.” For that matter, 
it looks just as well and shaves just as well in the 
wash-room of the fraternity house. Eight out of ten 
college men shave with Gillette Razors and the 
“Traveler” is one of the most popular models with 
collegians. The case is genuine leather; razor, blade 
box and soap and brush containers are heavily 
plated ($10 in gold, $7.50 in silver) and the kit 
includes ten Gillette Blades—twenty shaving edges. 


Good for a lifetime of smooth, successful shaves. 


GILLETTE SAFETY RAZOR COMPANY, BOSTON, U. S. A. 


THE NEW IMPROVED 


Gillette 


SAFETY RAZOR 





TRAVELER. Genuine 
Leather Case. Heavily Sil- 
ver Plated Razor, Blade 
Box with ten Gillette 
Blades (twenty shaving 
edges) and Brush and Soap 
Containers . . . $7.50. The 
same set, Heavily Gold 
Plated ... $10. 
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Plan No. 12b 








STANLEY 
PLANS 
IO¢ each 
No. 
1b Book Rack 
9 . . 
Here’s Skillfor Amateur Hands | 3 Pite Rack 
7b Sconce 
—through Stanley Plans a Diner 
Have youeverhadthepleasure sandpaper, paint and finish it. 9b no 
of making things with tools To do your best work you 10b Dog H 
and wood? You can make need good tools—of course. er 
articles like the above at little Practically every carpenter 14b Sovbe 
cost. Thousands are now using uses Stanley Tools. Manual — 
Stanley Plansand are enjoying Training classes, too. Stanley 16b End Table 
a useful hobby as well as the makes the most complete line. 17b Tea Wagon 
pleasantest one of them all. Buy your Stanley Plansfrom 18b Model Sail- 
Thereare 25differentStanley your hardware dealer. If he boat 
Plans. A partial list appearson cannot supply you, write to 19b Combina- 
the right. Each plan tells you us. Send 10c for each plan and tion sail and 
just how to make the object, ask fora free catalog of Stanley row boat 
covering every step—how to Tools. Address Advertising 21b Garden Seat 
select and cut the wood, how Department The Stanley 71b Tool Chest 
to assemble the job, how to Works, New Britain, Conn. 


The best tools are the cheapest to use —ask your hardware dealer 





STANLEY TOOLS [27° 











Used by wise tool users 








Expansive bit 
with precision 
adjusting screw 


ag 





To All “Lab” Members 


In making almost anything of wood you need to bore 
holes and you can’t bore good holes with poor bits. 


Complete your tool kit with a set of the-famous 


Russell Jennings Bits 


of the oldest and most experienced tool manufacturers 


: in America. i 
Standard The Russell Jennings Expansive Bit is the prince Single 
double among bits. — 
thread Sold by leading hardware stores everywhere. iries 
screw point ed 
s p Ask for them by name. screw point 





everywhere. Made by one 





THE YOUTH’S COMPANION 
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Model Airplanes 
THAT FLY 
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Aluminum Construction 


BOYS—at last, here isa genuine aluminum model air- 
plane that really flies. And at a small price. 

The “Mocar” monoplane—Set No. 1—is a copy of the 
famous Spirit of St. Louis. Wing spread 18 inches, fusel- 
age 12 inches, powerful motor, ball-bearing propeller, rub- 
ber tired disc wheels. Weight complete only about 2 oz. 
This is a practical, simple, real model plane that gives you 
a whole lot of fun for the moderate cost. The all metal 
construction makes a sturdy plane that will stand a lot of 
abuse. The outfit is mounted on cardboard with om pare 
plainly marked and full instruction for assembly. liers 
only tool necessary. Complete with rivets, bolts, nuts, 
wheels, wing and fuselage covering material, only $1.50 
postpaid (3 for $4.00). 

Great fun, learn how to make and fly airplanes. Order now. 
Jobbers, dealers and schools write for Discounts. 












































The Mount Carmel Mfg. Co. 


Dept. Y Mount Carmel, Conn. 





MAIL ORDER DIRECT 
IF YOUR DEALER CANNOT SUPPLY YOU 


PSYCHIC BASE BALL CORP. 
389 FIFTH AVE EW YORK CITY 








Automatic.Use 
fun or self-defense. Keeps away 
F thieves, scares away 
magazine loading 


le tly and powerful report. 
nies Sond nd mang. Pay expres 


ae 's ma fe for anor 


UINE LEATHER HOLSTER FREE 











The Honors List for November 


(ash awards and national recognition for nine more ingenious 
Members of the Y. C. Lab 





1: Member Buby’s project 


O Member of the Lab has completed a 
finer project than Member Witt1aM 
Busy (15) of San Diego, Calif. Previously 
noted as winner of the Buccaneer regatta held 
in San Diego on June 26, 1927, Member Buby 
now distinguishes himself further by the suc- 
cessful completion of one of the handsomest 
‘‘Cinderellas’’ that Headquarters has ever 
had the pleasure of examining. It was con- 
structed, of course, from patterns and plans 
which the Lab furnishes to all Members for 
$1.45 on request to Headquarters. The top half 
of Illustration 1 shows theoriginal Fordengine 
and chassis during construction; the bottom 
half shows the amazingly handsome result— 
with Member Buby at the wheel. (Mem- 
ber Joun Manonry (13) of Yakima, Wash., is 





2: Member Mahoney’s project 


shown in Illustration 2 with the model elec- 
tric crane of his construction, made from odds 
and ends around the workshop. It is pow- 
ered by an 8-volt motor taken from an old 
automobile horn, and can lift three pounds. 
The photograph shows it lifting a toy motor 
weighing about one pound from the body of 
the toy truck in the foreground. @|Member 
Wituz Burxsorper (14) of Bowden, Al- 
berta, Can., is shown in Illustration 3 with 
his exceptionally useful project—a cord- 
wood saw. Listen 
to the first para- 
graph of the splen- 
did letter which 
Member Burkhold- 
er wrote to Head- 
quarters: ‘‘We burn 
wood here, and 
there was no one 
we could get to 
buzz it this year, and we got tired of bucking 
it, for it was awfully cold and we needed it 
so much. My brother and I helped a man 
haul green feed in exchange for an old 134- 
horsepower engine that he couldn’t get to 
work. I found an old 33-in. saw that wasn’t 
sharp; then I succeeded in getting the engine 
going.’ From those unpromising begin- 
nings, Member Burkholder succeeded finally 
in completing the saw that now saves time, 





3: Member Burk- 
holder’s project 





4: Member Touchman’s project 


trouble and labor, 
and supplies him 
with an essential 
commodity. An un- 
usually excellent 
roject. QMem- 
er WixiuiiamM S. 
ToucuMan (12) of 
Troy, Ohio, con- 
— the 14-f. Ce jig le 
oat shown in II- ; 
lustration 4. The ” eg My _—s 
sail plans were fur- 
nished by the Y. C. Lab, and Member 
Touchman had no help with the construc- 
tion, save from his father in the process 
of bending the planking—which serves 
to make this project unusual for one of his 
years. (The tractor in Illustration 5 is 
the work of Member Austin York (14) of 
Carlton, Ore., completed with the aid of his 








6: Member Holmes’ project 


younger brother. The tractor is driven by a 
Y-horsepower motor taken from a Maytag 
washing-machine. The rear wheels are from 
an old Ford, and Member York copied the de- 
sign of the Fordson tractor as far as possible. 
On a level road, Member York reports that it 
can carry a load of four boys—three riding in 
atrailer. QMember Joun M. Hoimgs, Jr. 
(14), of Greenville, S. C., is the constructor 
of the model village pictured in Illustration 6. 
It contains a gro- 
cery store, a cotton 
mill, a school, a 
church, a depart- 
ment store, a bank, 
a filling station, a 
dairy and five resi- 
dences. Note also 
the businesslike 
railroad which 7: Member Sellers’ 
serves it. Someidea “project 

of the scale may be 

obtained by noting that the church is 13 in. 
long, 7 in. wide and 12 in. high, not includ- 
ing thé steeple. Windows in all the build- 
ings are cut out, and thin tissue paper is 
pasted on the inside, to give the effect of 
glass. (Illustration 7 shows a model of the 
clipper ship Stag Hound, built by Member 








Maurice L. Seviers (18) of Somerville, Mass. 
This model is the result of spare-time work 
during thirteen months. (From Modesto, 
Calif., Member Louis Proper (17) sends the 
rosin a0 h of his v 
ome-made canoe 
shown in Illustra- 
tion 8. Member 
WituiaM W. Fraser 
(13) of Sumter, S.C., 
is shown in Illustra- 
tion 9 with a model 
craft of his con- 
struction. In the 
background is his 
workshop, which 
he built almost un- 
aided. It is 8 x 9 
ft. in area and mea- 
sures 7 ft. from the 
floor to the highest 
int of the roof. 
tcontainsonedoor 9. ygember Fraser's 
and one window. * project 
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Ts — Magnetic Power En- 


gine looks like the Corliss Steam 
Engine and operates like the Corliss 
Steam Engine—but because electricity 
is used for ‘‘steam,’’ it develops 
enough more power to make an ordi- 
nary steam or battery engine run 
backwards. 


The Magnetic Engine operates on any 
standard electric light socket—weighs 
13% lbs.—is 12 in. x 74% in. x 9 in. in 
size—and is finished in red, with 
nickel-plated trimmings. All bear- 
ings are of nickel steel. And a well- 
balanced fly wheel and fast revolving 
governor keep the engine running 
smoothly at all times. The piston, 
protected by a heavy steel shield, 
operates the same as on a steam engine 
—only electricity drives it back and 
forth, instead of steam. 


Write and ask us where you can see 
one of these super-power engines on 
display—or for the special colored 
catalog. 


METAL WARE CORPORATION 
General Offices and Factory: 
TWO RIVERS, WIS. 
Chicago, New York, St. Louis, Los Angeles 
Minneapolis, 


Philadelphia 


San Francisco, 




























Plan Book for the 
Boy Builder 


The proudest boy in the world on 
Christmas morning is the boy who hears 
his Mother or Dad say, ‘‘ That’s a great 
present, Son, and to think you made it 
yourself.”’ 


To help boys make useful and attrac- 
tive articles of wood, the Western Pine 
Manufacturers Association has published 
a Plan Book. This book contains de- 
signs and directions for making 12 articles 
for use around the home, or for gifts. 


The book is free. There are no strings 
to this offer. All you have to do is to send 
in your name and address. 


Address your letter to 


Western Pine Manufacturers Association 
510 Yeon Bldg., Portland, Oregon 





‘ The finest indoor game. Become an expert 
at home. Entertain your friends. We furnish 

' construction sets and tables in many sizes fully 
equipped. Save 14 cost by building your own. 


Send for free illustrated catalogue 
sa as Low as 








and name of dealer 


THE EARLE Co. 


- D.pt 23 S. Portland, Maine 




















% MODERN RADIO 2 


Conducted by Y. C. Lab Councilor J. K. Clapp, S.B., S.M., Radio Engineer 





Editor's Note: Councilor Clapp or one of his associates will be glad to answer any of your radio 
questions. Address him at The Youth’ s Companion, 8 Arlington Street, Boston, Mass. 


It will be 


necessary to disregard inquiries unless accompanied by a stamped, self-addressed envelope 


Short-Wave Equipment for Aircraft 


IHE remarkable results obtained by amateurs 
in sending and receiving over extreme dis- 
tances with very simple equipment have nat- 
urally raised the question of the possible useful- 
ness of short waves in communication with air- 





craft. The conditions imposed upon the radio 
equipment for use in airplanes are so severe— 
questions regarding the size and weight of the 
equipment, immunity from interference by the 
ignition system of the motors, ability to operate 
whether the plane is flying or is on the ground 
or on the water; above all, the question of relia- 
ble operation, not only from the viewpoint of the 
-quipment itself, but in reference to reliable com- 
munication over definite given 
distances—that the use of short 
waves, with their well-known 
vagaries, would appear at first 
hand to be a somewhat dubious 
procedure. The Burgess Bat- 
tery Company has been among 
the pioneers in carrying out effec- 
tive tests on short-wave radio 
equipment on planes, and the re- 
sults of this work are extremely 
interesting. 

In the first place, short-wave 
equipment has a distinct advan- 
tage over long-wave equipment — «+++mmsss- 
as regards space and weight; the 
equipment is inherently smaller 
and lighter. The general effi- 
ciency of short-wave equipment 
should be higher than that of 
equipment operating on longer 
wavelengths, sane when 
the restricted dimensions of the 
antenna system which it is ~ 
sible to place on an airplane 
are considered. On the other 
hand, short-wave apparatus is, 
generally speaking, more easily 
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@ Airplane flew within 5 mile radius of Madison) 
—Twoway communication on 79 meters 

=~~Stations reporting signals from the plane on 79 meters 
@--Stations reporting signals from the plane on 40meters' 


made a victim of interference from the ignition 
system of the airplane motors. In general, 
short-wave operation is less reliable than long- 
wave—that is, as regards satisfactory communi- 
cation at all times of day and night and under 
all conditions of weather. 
as } The total volume occupied 
with the equipment is approxi- 
mately 1700 cubic inches; the 
entire equipment (including bat- 
teries, key, microphone, helmet 
and antenna reel) is 53 pounds. 
The photograph shows how 
the equipment was installed for 
testinginthe forward cockpit of a 
Travel airplane. The transmitter 
and receiver are mounted side by 
side, in a cushion mounting. 
The results of tests conducted 
on 40 and 80 meters, while the 
plane was flying within five 
miles of Madison, Wis., indicate 
very interesting possibilities for 
this means of communication. As 
shownbythe accompanying map, 
the signals transmitted from the 
plane were picked up at distances as great as 
725 miles, on both wavelengths used. Two-way 
telegraphic communication was obtained with 
several amateur stations at distances of 500 
miles, when using the 80-meter wave. ,While 
these results cannot be accepted as conclusive, 
they certainly point out very strongly that the 
possibilities of short-wave communication with 
aircraft have only been touched upon. 
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Councilor Clapp’s Radio Answers 


Q.—I find that at times a certain station wilk 
come in better than at other times. I notice this a 
great deal with the stations of Chicago and vicin- 
ity, and when stations at Chicago come in unusually 
well there is a belt of bad weather either at Chicago or 
between Chicago and here. I have seen this fact 
mentioned by radio papers, but have never seen a 
theory as to why this ts; so I have made a theory for 
myself which seems possible. 

The theory is this: The carrier waves, passing 
through this belt of bad weather in which the atmos- 
phere is highly charged with electricity, take on some 
of this electricity, causing them to have more power, 
therefore causing them to come in better. 

I would like to know what you think about this 
theory and whether there is any other theory for this. 
Associate Member Howard J. Hadley, R. F. D. 1, 
Clarksville, Obio. 

A:—by Councilor Clapp: I read your note 
with its theory concerning radio reception with 
much interest, but do not feel that I can agree 
with you. So far as I am aware, there are no 
physical experiments which would indicate that 
an electro-magnetic wave could be ‘‘charged”’ 
by passing through electrically charged clouds, 
or by any other means. So far as we can test 
the case, an electro-magnetic wave once started 
on its way cannot be altered. It becomes weaker 
as it moves out from the transmitting station be- 
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cause the energy of the wave is spread out over a 
greater and greater space. 

Under certain circumstances, part of the wave, 
which originally left the transmitter in a direc- 
tion which would not take it directly to the re- 
ceiving station, as up into the air, for example, 
may be bent in its path so as to strike back at the 
receiver, in combination with the wave which 
traveled to the receiver by the direct route along 
the ground. When two waves like this com- 
bine the strength of the signal will vary between 
zero and twice that of either wave (assuming 
they are both of the same strength). This condi- 
dition is very unstable, and slight variations of 
the atmosphere will cause the signal to fade vio- 
lently. 

Bad weather conditions in a certain location 
may improve the conditions for bending the 
waves which would otherwise skip by the re- 
ceiver. Under such ‘conditions the signal will 
be louder than usual; in a similar manner bad 
weather conditions at another point will cause 
the signals to be weaker than usual. It would 
be interesting in this connection if you would 
determine the location of any special weather 
conditions or disturbance at times when the Chi- 
cago stations are coming through very much 
weaker than usual and check that information 
against what you have already found. 
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Build a | 
Real Boat 


for Yourself 
This Winter | 








With the help of good 
plans and sharp tools 
you can easily build a 
racing knock - about 
this winter and have it 
ready in time for spring. 


The boat builder needs 
several Nicholson Files; 
a Slim Taper to sharpen 
his saw; a Mill Bastard 
to keep a keen edge on 
the blade of his plane; 
a Cabinet File for fit- 
ting the mast to the 
step and for other jobs 
which involve the shap- 
ing of wooden surfaces. 
The Y. C. Lab recommends 
Nicholson Files because of 
their sharp cutting, durable 


qualities. At your hardware 
and mill supply dealers’. 


NICHOLSON FILE CO. 
Providence, R. !.,U.S.A. 


sey 
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A File for Every Purpose © 
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Gets dark early 


ee & 


light late 


these are 
Radiolite nights 


and mornings 





When you wake up early in inky blackness 
...and it’s cold ...and you shiver at the 
idea of getting up for school... and you 
look at the face fa Ingersoll Radiolite 
... and find that there’s a whole hour left 
for snoozing...“ain’t it a grand and 
glorious feeling?” 

Now that night sets in early and ends up 
late, you have a real chance to ~ od 
the convenience of your Ingersoll Radio- 
lite watch. It tells time in the dark, besides 
having the Ingersoll qualities of sturdi- 
ness, dependability and good looks. Ready 
for service at any hour of the day or night. 
If not at your dealer’s, sent postpaid. 

INGERSOLL WATCH CO., Inc. 
New York Chicago San Francisco 


RADIOLITES 
Tell Time in the Dark 


Yankee Radiolite $2.25 
The ‘‘Old Reliable’. Sturdy 
and dependable, with many 

ood looks features. Plain 
ial model, $1.50. 
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Wrist Radiolite $4.00 
A wrist watch made to keep its dependa- 
| and good looks under conditions of 
hard service. Millions in use. Metal dial. 


Plain dial model, $3.50. 


Waterbury Radiolite $6.00 
Jeweled movement. Handsome engraved 
design. Smart 12-size. Chromium finish 
case that combines durability with platinum- 
like —— Plain dial model, $5.00— 
st watch $5.00 will buy.” 


“the 











THE $100,000,000 GIFT 


[CONTINUED FROM PAGE 553] 


| . . 
| assured him that his mounting learning might be 


well enough, but his pronunciation still was 
“rotten,"’ he straightway went to school to a 
master: night after night he could be found 
hanging over the rail of the upper balcony, 
drinking in the words, tone and enunciation of 
Edwin Booth, the great Shakespearean actor. 

In the attic of a cracker factory young Pupin 
lived now, and there—of all places!—he “‘went 
to prep school’’ to a young German who was a 
great Latin and Greek scholar. 


Now He ‘‘Belonged’’ 


From such fragments the boy built for himself 
the opportunity which was for him the essence 
of America. Facing such hardships and handi- 
caps, most of us, I fear, would have let education 

0. We take for granted the easy opportunity 
i schooling. 

Of a toskay he listened to the great Henry 
Ward Beecher preach, and in that congregation 
met a doctor who gave him work which enabled 
him to leave the cracker factory and study in a 
little academy. There he ran a ten-mile race 
without preparation, and won it! It was a 
double victory, because with the “‘first’’ which 
he won went high place in the regard of the 
students. He was no longer a ‘‘foreigner’’; 
now he was made to feel that he belonged. 

Two things had happened which made young 
Pupin forget his ambition to study in Nassau 
Hall. He had read eagerly a biography of 
Alexander Hamilton, who had been a student at 
“King’s College,’’ later Columbia; and Columbia 
had sent a crew to England in 1878 and had won 
the Henley regatta. Michael Pupin, immigrant 
boy, formed the high resolve to go to Columbia, 
and to make such a grade on his entrance exami- 
nations as would gain him free tuition! That was 
a large.order, considering how he had “‘patched 
an education together,” thus far; but he put 
himself through a final scholastic sprint. 

During the summer of 1879 he lived in a shack 
on the bank of the Passaic River, in New Jersey, 
and his daily schedule was this: 

Seven to ten o'clock, Greek; ten to twelve, 
sawing kindling wood; twelve to one, a swim 
and lunch; one to four, Latin; four to six, saw 
and axe; six to seven, a swim and supper; seven 
to nine, other studies; sleep—and repeat. 

The wood-chopping almost earned him his 
keep. The summer cost him thirty dollars. 
He was twenty-one years old, he had $311 saved; 
and he did win freedom from all tuition fees. 

During that first year at Columbia, Michael 
Pupin was a ‘‘grind.’’ So intent was he on the 
scholastic ambitions planted in his breast by his 
mother, and so concerned over his financial 
future, that he lived no ‘‘school life’’ at all, in 
the sense in which that phrase vpn § is used. 
At the end of the year he had gained $200 in 
prizes in Greek and mathematics—and almost 
no friends. 

To the Jersey meadows he went again for the 
summer, this time swinging a scythe, mowing 
hay. He added strength to his already powerful 
muscles and returned to school in the Bil with 
$70 added to his hoardings. Then, to the utter 
amazement of the members of the sophomore 
class, a Serbian peasant known to them vaguely 
as a Greek and math grind, plowed through to 
gtab the freshman cane in the class fight. And 
that same grind used Idvor herdsman’s tricks and 
Hackensack meadows’ muscles on the champion 
wrestler of the sophomore class, and was carried 
from victory shoulder high. He choked with 
happiness: they were calling him ‘‘Mike’’; 
again he ‘“‘belonged.”” 


Brains and Muscles 


He became the champion wrestler and boxer 
of the college; he continued to be a remarkable 
scholar; and after a while the financial problem 
was solved for him because parents hired him to 
coach their sons—and sometimes in the use of 
both their brains and their muscles. As a tutor 
he had entry to many great houses of New York 
and Long Island; and soon some of the influential 
men of the city were his friends. In his junior 
year the Serbian peasant beat one of the aristo- 
crats of the college in the race for the class 

residency. In his senior year he returned to his 
ove of science, hearing for the first time the 
reat names of Faraday and Maxwell, pioneers 
in electrical science. 

At the end of his senior year he received the 
coveted degree, his American citizenship papers, 
and a scholarship which permitted him to study 
abroad. 

He sailed for Cambridge, explaining to no one 
why he chose that university. He wanted to 
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study under Maxwell. Only after he arrived in 
the beautiful English university town did he 
learn that the great physicist had been dead for 
four years. But he enrolled at Cambridge, and 
then went back to his native village, for the 
first visit to his people since his departure for 
Prague. The old scenes had shrunk; the royal 
palace above the river was smaller somehow; 
and the suspension bridge scarcely drew a 
glance. 

Back again in his village, he was full of the 
wonders of America; it was a land of riches, 
where opportunity abounded, where education 
could be had for the taking. Of an evening 
there were present some of the same elders of 
the village who had been scandalized by his 
“‘heresy’’ about the cause of thunder. From one 
of these came a question: 

“Is everybody, then, successful and clever in 
America, Michael?”’ 

“‘Yes,”’ the young man answered proudly. 

“Then how do you make a living there, 
Michael?”’ the old man asked; and after that 
Michael did not tell so many stories about the 
land of his adoption. 

A year and a half Pupin studied at Cambridge, 
pulling an oar in his college boat, devoting 
morning and evenings to books, and afternoons 
to play, as was the custom. 

hen he moved on to Berlin to sit at the feet 
of the great Helmholtz. In a lecture room there 
one afternoon, Pupin sat listening breathlessly 
to an account of a newly completed experiment 
by which a man named Hertz proved the as- 
tonishing fact that electrical waves are trans- 
mitted through the air! Hertz stopped with the 
“pure science” and mathematics of that dis- 
covery; but within a few years a seventeen-year- 
old Italian boy was at work to ‘‘harness’’ this 
new scientific fact and make it work for men. 
When he was twenty-one he astounded the world 
by sending electrical impulses through the air 
for miles, and by ‘‘receiving’’ them in the form 
of messages—thereby engraving the name Mar- 
coni on the tablets of the ages. 


American Debt to the Pupin Coil 


By this time, Michael Pupin, a Doctor of 
Science, was back in New York, teaching and 
experimenting at Columbia. To the mystery 
of the signaling herdsman’s knife, or the vibrat-’ 
ing Serbian flute notes, he had added new puzzles 
to be solved. He studied the vibration which is 
light, that which is heat, and the ‘‘waves’’ of 
electricity; so that in time he gave the world 
“the other half’’ of wireless. 

Marconi’s wireless messages interfered, one 
with another, if several instruments were in 
operation. Doctor Pupin added the element of 
““‘tuning’’ which made stations ‘‘on different 
wavelengths’’ possible. He added order to 
what might have been chaos. Men said of him 
that he ‘‘divided the ether with Marconi,’ in recog- 
nition of his partnership in this epochal inven- 
tion. 

A second invention of his became the founda- 
tion for the great vacuum-tube amplifiers now 
used in wireless stations. 

Another is called the Pupin Coil; and had it 
not been invented the skies of our cities would 
be blackened with telephone and telegraph wires. 
Moreover, telephone service would be expensive. 
This discovery permitted telephone companies 
to put wires under ground and to operate wires 
at great distances. Someone has said that this 
was a $100,000,000 gift to America; meaning 
that without the Pupin Coil we could have our 

resent telephone facilities only at a cost of 
$00,000,006 worth of additional equipment! 
Besides, this invention made international 
telephony possible. Telephone cables with 
Pupin coils are gradually moving from London 
to Constantinople and from New York to San 
Francisco. 

Doctor Pupin’s great gift for seeking answers 
he has passed on to many of his pupils, for he has 
been a truly great teacher, as well as a truly great 
inventor. From Pupin’s experimental laboratory 
at Columbia, Edwin (‘‘Feedback’’) Armstrong 
brought the little sealed box containing a one- 
tube radio set; and there also a seedling grew 
which is known today as the “‘super het.”” 

Pupin’s name is a part of every language that 
is spoken over telephones. A dozen millions 
tonight may ‘‘tune in’’—thoughtless of their 
debt, and perhaps unaware that the very phrase 
trails backward through this man’s history to an 
origin in the bagpipe of Serbian peasantry. He 
has traveled a long way from Idvor of the Balkan 
plains, on an “indomitable, unresting, uphill 
march.”” And with Dean West I say: “Let 
every discouraged young American take heart.” 
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“Say! This is a real 
game”’=Lookit her 
go—I’ll betcha that 
one went 200 feet.” 
That’s the verdict 
of Young America 
on Zulu Blow Guns. And they’re safe, that’s 
why so many Boy Scout Troops use them. 


No Other Game Like It! 


Centuries ago the African tribes, 
the American Iroquois and Chero- 
kees used Blow Guns. It’s an old 
sport made new by Zulu. Chil- 
dren’s lungs are developed by blow- 
ing, and at the same time every boy 
and girl wants one. There are two 
sizes. No. 1 with 


a 3-foot gun, and 
No. 11 with a 2- ef 
foot gun—both 
are complete and 


with arrows and 


ZULU GAMES 


This is a game based on the actual experi- 
ences of the most famous boy in America. 
Imagine the fun and thrills to be with 
David in Greenland—Icebergs, walruses, 
polar bears, Aurora Borealis, no end of 
adventures. Follow the route David took. 
Its easy to learn and lots of fun to play. 
The board opened is 173418 inches, with 
checkerboard back. 
There are 39 other famous Zulu Games. 
Go to your dealer—if he can’t supply you, 
SEND COUPON. 


Zulu Toy Mig. Co.. 62Barney Ave., Battle Creek, Mich. 
Enclosed is Ferrera Mane enter for$ 


ney Order 
Please send me. 


sets of Zulu Blow 
Guns with th i 
og nw understanding that this money will 


postage. 0 ne Ton tint. nage No. i 
‘ - 1, with 3-foot = 
with 2-ft. Gun, $1.0 David Goes to Greenland,$ 1. 
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THINGS WE 





EVERY morning, when the Editor of The 
Youth’s Companion opens his mail, letters 
from all over America and the world remind 
him that the sun never sets on The Youth's 
Companion! Once again, as Christmas comes 
near, we are reminded that Companion readers 
are one great family, bound by their American 
inheritance as well as by appreciation of good 
reading, good citizenship, good fun and good 
accomplishment. 

This department should be jammed with 
family letters from top to bottom. Let us see 
how many of them we can print this month. 


ME: E. V. HOWE, of the Pioneer Publishing 

Company, Mandan, 
N. Dak., writes: ‘I have 
been a reader of The 
Companion practically 
all the time since the 
days when you published 
the story by Homer 
Greene entitled ‘A Tale 
of the Tow-Path’ [This 
story appeared in 
1892] and many other 
wonderfully delightful 
tales. I wish to bestow 
my appreciation upon 


TALK ABOUT 


years ago when I sent a subscription to The 
Youth’s Companion to a nephew from Ohio, 
and what a joy it was to him! Last year I sent 
the paper to two families, one in Wheaton, Ill., 
and the other in Viroqua, Wis. This year I have 
sent it to three different families. So please be 
sure that your paper is appreciated by the 
younger ones. As long as I am able I want to 
see that my grandchildren have it to read.”’ 


BERLE C. STUESSI, of Seattle, Wash., wrote 
a letter to his mother some time ago, and 
Mrs. Stuessi sends it to us from her home in 
Kansas City, Kan.: 

‘‘Just a note to inclose with my check for sub- 
scription to The Youth's 
Companion. I feel a very 
personal interest in a 
publication that carried 
so much inspiration to 
me during the formative 
years of childhood. And, 
while I may be a bit 
emotional on the matter, 
I can hardly forget the 
stories of such commend- 
able writers as C. A. 
Stephens, Elsie Sing- 
master and others. You 





“I commenced 
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the wonderful magazine 
you are now issuing. I 
did not like the idea 
when you first an- 
nounced changing from 
a weekly to a monthly, 
but now I see that this 


with The Youth’s 
Companion when 
I was seven years 
of age.’’ writes 
Mr. Edward F. 
Bigelow, whose 
pictures then and 
now, annear here, 


can recall, I know, with 
what delight and antici- 
sae all of us children 
ooked forward to the 
visits of The Youth's 
Companion, and you can 


Magazine Club Offers 
at BIG REDUCTIONS 


Place your orders at these present 
low prices and save dollars over the 
regular rates. Avoid the holiday rush. 





YOUTH’S COMPANION 





AMERICAN MAGAZINE 


WOMAN’S HOME COMPANION ” 


The Family Trio 


$4.75 


Three 


_—"} cette 








OTHER LEADING OFFERS 








Youth’s Companion Both for | Youth’s Companion Both for 

Christian Herald $3.00 Etude Music Mag. $3.25 
Regular price $4.00 Regular price $4.00 

Youth's Companion Youth’s Companion 

Needlecraft All for All for 
Regular price, $3.00 Regular Price $3.50 

Wome Weld All for anion All for 

Nealon el $9.50 Woman’s World ds $7.50 
Regular price, $3.50. Regular Price $3.50 
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Youth’s Companion | 


Both for 


$9.75 


Woman’s Home Com. 
Collier’s Weekly 
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change was best for the 
readers.” 


PHILIP F, BLACKWOOD writes from Louis- 
ville, Ky.: ‘Last winter, as I had a very 
heavy schedule at school, I had practically no 
time for outside reading. I did not read very 
much of The Youth’s Companion andaccordingly 
didn’t care much for it. Then came the vacation, 
and I started to read my back numbers in spare 
time. I subscribed again and certainly am glad 
of it. The numbers that have come are very 
good. Especially did I enjoy ‘K and the 
Khedive’s Diamonds,’ even if it was a girls’ 
story. It was very cleverly done. I am having 
just as heavy a schedule at school as I did last 
omy but I am squeezing in some time to read 
he Youth’s Companion. It’s great!’” 


ROBERT H. MAXWELL writes from Winder, 

Ga.: ‘I want to congratulate you on your 
recent additions to The Companion: The News 
of the Air, and Sport. They are two very fine 
additions.” 

For the benefit of new members of our family, 
we may explain that these two departments are 
collecting, in convenient form each month, a 
great amount of material which hitherto could 
not be used in full. For some thirty years 
to 1922 our department Nature and Science gave 
new things from natural history and scientific 
progress; but in the present state of invention 
no one department can contain all that is new. 
In October, last year, we started the ‘‘March of 
Science’ department and have supplemented it 
with The News of the Air and Modern Radio. 

There is nothing outside of school so enlargin 
to the intellect and the spirit of modern boys an 
girls as a healthy interest in scientific progress. 
But it would not do to fill The Companion with 
intellectual interests at the expense of physical 
improvement. And our new hi rt department, 
directed by men of prominence both in athletics 
and in business, provides real information for 
the young athlete and lover of sport. 


ISS MINNIE W. MILLER, of Philadelphia, 

- Pa., writes: ‘The monthly Youth's 
Panion brings us more inspiration, information 
and help than ever before. I rejoice in this 
change and progress. I am working in two 
settlements of the city of Philadelphia and am 
called the ‘Story-Telling Lady." You have 
helped and inspired me to give these children 
the building up of a noble Christian character. 
Recently I have opened my home to the boys 
and girls of my neighborhood and have been 
Steatly distressed when I found they had been 
reading books that were anything but inspiring, 
true or good. I am recommending The Youth's 
Companion to them.”’ 


JN Gillingham, Wis., Mrs. Ella Ferguson is 
8iving similar benefits to boys and girls. 
She writes: ‘I can remember back about fifty 








inform those folks back 
there in Boston that, if 
they can continue to 
keep their material on 
the same high plane as in past years they can 
count on me to continue the subscription that 
was placed in my home so many years ago.”” 


See his letter on © 
this page 


RS. ADALENE MACHAN writes from 
Elkhart, Ind.: ‘*For fifty-five consecutive 
years I have been a subscriber to your most 
excellent publication. I have sent many sub- 
scriptions to your office, trusting that each one 
spreads a valuable influence over young people 
Starting their careers. I have found in your 
pages many choice bits of uncommon historical 
as well as biographical material. You are to be 
congratulated for your persevering and successful 
efforts to replace light and trashy literature with 
the kind that is uplifting and educational. 
Posterity will be greatly indebted to you.” 


HE adventures of a young engineer are well 

suggested in a letter from a Russell Wood, a 
boy Member of the Y. C. Lab. in Weiser, Idaho: 
“I have received your letter announcing a Cash 
Award for my water-wheel. How I do wish I 
could do for the Lab what it has done for me! I 
love to read about those lucky fellows who can 
make things out of such limited materials, to- 
gether with the constructional and scientific 
articles in the Lab pages. And now I have been 
among the winners! It seems impossible to me. 
Nevertheless I certainly thank you for the award. 

“I worked last summer for the Idaho Power 
Company. I have helped build two 50-K. V. A. 
outdoor substations and have seen the ‘innards’ 
of a 200-K. V. A. 66,000-2300 V transformer, and 
I was looking right at a 2300-volt feeder regula- 
tor when it ‘let go’ and blew up. I guess it is a 
good thing that a door was handy, or there 
would have been a hole in the wall where I went 
through.” 


ANOTHER boy in the Y. C. Lab, John]! 


Williams, Aplington, Iowa, writes to Lab 
Councilor James K. Clapp, S.M.: ‘‘I have re- 
ceived your letter explaining the project I asked 
you about, and thank you very kindly. I 
—— your kindness in using your time to 
help boys like me. There’s no other organiza- 
tion in the United States that takes the interest 
that the Y. C. Lab takes in the boys of this 
country.”’ 


OE of the firmest friends of The Companion is 

Edward F. Bigelow, editor of that interesting 
magazine The Guide to Nature, which is pub- 
lished by the Agassiz Association. Mr. Bigelow 
was a subscriber to The Youth’s Companion back 
in the sixties. As anexample of what the well- 
dressed child wore in Civil War days it is worth 
careful study. The other picture is of Mr. Bige- 
low as he appears today, evidently somewhat 
older, but still a reader and occasional contribu- 
tor to The Youth’s Companion. 
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A SPLENDID TALE OF THE SEA 
By the author of ‘The Trade Wind’ 


CLEARING WEATHER 


By Cornelia Meigs 
A stirring tale of the days immediately follow- 
ing the Revolution, in which a brave lad main- 
tains a New England shipyard against great 
odds and sends out a ship which makes a 
wonderful journey. With 3 illustrations in 
color and 17 in black-and-white. $2.00 


THE RED CAPE 

By Rachel M. Varble 
A delightful story of how a plucky little princess 
is driven from her country by a revolution, and 
experiences thrills, heartaches, and happiress. 
With frontispiece in color and 14 illustrations in 
black-and-white. $2.00 


MAGIC’: GOLD 


By Marion Florence 
nsing 

A splendid tale of adventure / 
in the thirteenth century, in 
which the young heir of = = 
Haddon Towers tries to discover the secret of 
making gold to hold the Towers against its 
covetous neighbors. Wéith frontispiece in color 
and 9g illustrations in black-and-white. $2.00 


ONCE THERE WAS A PRINCE 
By Aldis Dunbar 

The romantic tale of Prince Lillo’s fight against 

great odds to restore the ancient rights of his 

oppressed people. With frontispiece in color 

and 27 illustrations in black-and-white. $2.00 


These books are for sale at all booksellers 


LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY 


Publishers, 34 Beacon Street, Boston 
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The Boy Who 
Would Be a 
Knight 


By REBECCA RICE 


Picture Jacket and 
Six Illustrations in 
Full Color. $2.00 


This is the Juvenile 
Ivanhoe. 


Giles was of noble 
birth, but thought 
himself only a peasant 
lad brought up by a 
friar. is supposed 

lowly origin is enough 
' to keep him from 
knighthood, but he feels that it must come 
and plans a coat of arms, based on a star. 


REBECCA RICE 








IN THE TIME OF ATTILA 
By DR. FRANCIS ROLT-WHEELER 
Illustrated, $2.00 


One of the most conspicuous names in 
the world’s history will always be that of 
Attila. ere is an intensely interesting 
setting for a story by a master hand. 





JAMAICA “GINGER” 


A Boy of the Days of Clipper Ships 
By G. G. MARTIN 
Picture Jacket and Illustrated. $1.50 


Arnold Wade grew up on the docks of 
Jamaica, and was called ‘‘Ginger’’ from the 
color of his hair. At 
sixteen there came 
a great change in 
his life, and he was 
called to Salem to 
become a bondboy. 
He finds that his 
uncle has yielded 
to the money-mak- 
ing opportunity of 
the illegal slave 
trade and gives up 
his chance for a 
successful career. 
“Ginger’’ stands for 
right against wrong. 
Then surprising 
changes take him 
back to Salem and 
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into his own. 
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% BOOKS TO READ z 


“THE TRUE UNIVERSITY OF THESE DAYS IS A COLLECTION OF BOOKS."—Thomas Carlyle 





The Season’s Best 


Selected for you from our ““Praiseworthy “Publishers” 
by the Editors of The Youth’s Companion 


MAGINE yourself in a room crowded 
with all the new books—thousands of 
them—thisj autumn. It is certainly ex- 

citing. Here are adventure stories, and mys- 
tery stories, and football stories, and true 
stories. You can take 
your choice! 

Of course, everyone 
likes adventure, and 
sere of it. Tue 

HADOW OF THE IRO- 
quois, by Everett Mc- 
Neil (Dutton, $2.00), 
is a story of the days 
when the French king 
sent that fiery warrior, 
Count Frontenac, to 
governCanada. Indians, 
treasure, battles, and 
victories—all are in 
this book. Or perhaps 
you would like to start 
with a friend of yours, 
Dick Byrp, Air Ex- 
pLoRER, by Fitzhugh 
Green (Putnam's, 
$1.75). It was adven- 
ture to go around the 
world when he was 
twelve; it was adven- 
ture to play football at 
Annapolis, to fly across 
the North Pole, and 
across the Atlantic to 
France. Those who 
were interested in his 
reat articles about the 
eck Pole adventure— 
and who was not?—will know him still better 
from this book. 

Speaking of football, here are stories to the 
most ardent rooter’s order. Ralph Henry Bar- 
bour leads off with Hunt Hoxps tHe Center 
(Appleton, $1.75). Jared Hunter entered high 
school to win a college scholarship, and didn’t 
have time for practice; but the other boys in 
Highwood High, and the girls too, were sorry 
they had snubbed him when he stepped out from 
the sidelines one day. Tue Coacu, by Arthur 
Stanwood Pier (Penn, $2.00), tells how Tom 
Howland, a school captain, decided that defeat 
was due to poor coaching, and what he did about 
it. Then there is a baseball story, Taz Mackin 
Broruers, by William Heyliger (App/eton,$1.75), 
in which the ‘‘brothers’ battery’’ at Castle Point 
School do things so vigorously that you can 
fairly hear the crack of the bat against the ball. 


Three Remarkable Adventurers 


A group of stories from real life comes next. 
Tue Excitinc ADVENTURES OF JOHN SmiTH, by 
Vernon Quinn (Stokes. $2.50), is a book well 
named. John Smith ran away to sea when he 





The striking poster made by N.C. 
Wyeth for the National Associa- 
tion of Book Publishers 


was thirteen, fell into the hands of thieves and 
smugglers, fought in thrilling sea battles, and in 
the end dared those deedsin America which 
still live for us today. ALexaNDER Hamitton, 
by Howard Hicks (Macmillan, $1.50), presents 
some little-known ad- 
ventures of this boy 
who became one of the 
youngest great men in 
history. Did you ever 
hear how he rode 
through a tropical hur- 
ricane to help a friend? 
There is a picture of 
Alexander on the cover, 
taking this ride, and 
the book will take you 
with him through stir- 
ring events. Another 
exciting book, taken 
from life, is THz Ap- 
VENTURES OF THEODORE 
Rooszvett, by Edwin 
Emerson (Dutton, 
$2.50). Mr. Emerson 
was one of the Rough 
Riders, and has filled 
this book with cow- 
boys and Rough Riders 
and the hunters of big 
oe in Africa, doing 
ull justice to the color- 
ful events with which 
Colonel Roosevelt's life 
was filled. 

Of particular import- 
ance, though it is not 
actually ‘‘new,”’ is ABE 
Lincotn Grows Up, by Carl Sandburg (Harcourt, 
Brace, $2.50), an illustrated —_ of the first 
twenty-seven chapters of “‘Abraham Lincoln: 
The Prairie Years.”’ 


Books from The Youth's 
Companion 


Now come books of which we are especially 
proud, for every one of them was first published 
in The Youth’s Companion. It is always pleas- 
ant to have for your own the stories which you 
enjoyed in your magazine. Here is Jimmy Maxgs 
THE Varsity, by Jonathan Brooks (Bobbs-Merrill, 
$2.00), containing the very best of the famous 
Jimmy Byers stories—nineteen of them, with a 
special introduction by the author. It is the 
best school and college sport story of the day. 
Then there is Taz Grant's Housg, by Harford 
Powel, Jr., and Russell Gordon Carter (Appleton, 
$1.75), which you remember under the title 
“Jack Farrington’s Beanstalk."’ It is the story 
of a boy’s business adventures in New York City 
and how he made good. 

Stowaway AND Otuer Srorizs, edited by Wil- 
helmina Harper (Little, Brown, $2.00), is a book 





D. Appteton & Company, 35 West 32nd St., 
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Praiseworthy Publishers 


"THE Youth's Companion is glad to recommend to all its readers the book publishers whose 

names you find below. These are the great houses that publish none but clean, interesting 
and valuable books. You will find their books and catalogues at every good bookstore. Or 
you can safely write to any of them for catalogues, book lists, or special information—taking 
care, in your letter or postal, to say that you are a Youth's — reader and to mention 
the sort of books or reading in which you are chiefly interested. 
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Frepericx A. Stokes Company, 443 Fourth 
Ave., New York City; Joun C. Winston Com- 
pany (Bibles), 1006 Arch St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Just the sor 
of things boys 
want to read 
«-s3 
BASEBALL DETECTIVE 
by C. G. Muller 
A rattling good baseball story, and a 


mysterious robbery. ‘rhe scene is laid in 
a boys’ school. $1.75 








THE 


THE GHOST OF THE 
GLIMMERGLASS 


by Merritt P. Allen 


Exciting adventures of two boys in a lum- 
ber camp with a ghost-like visitant. $1.75 


LITTLE BROTHER OF THE 
HUDSON 


by James S. Braden 


A thrilling tale of the last stand of the Erie 
nation against the Five Nations. $1.75 


A WEST POINTER’S HONOR 
by M. V. Charnley 


Conflicting loyalties of two cadets to serve 
their country to the best advantage. $1.75 


CARAVANS TO 
SANTA FE 


‘by A. S. Malkus 
An historically] authentic 


\\\) 
i] 
romance of the breaking of ' | 
the Santa Fe trail. Fully illustrated. $1.75 






FREE: A beautifully illustrated catalogue 
of books for boys and girls. 


HARPER AND BROTHERS 








Dhan Gopal Mukerji 


Author of GAY-NECK, awarded the New- 
berry Medal by the American Library 
Association in 1928 for the outstanding 


book of the year, writes a new book for boys. 
GHOND, = HUNTER 
2.50 


THE SHADOW of the IROQUOIS 
By Everett McNeill 
A tale of thrilling war- 
fare with the Indians 


under the fiery Count 
Frontenac. $2. 


JAN, SON OF FINN 
By A. J. Dawson 
The storyof alovable,strong-hearteddog. $2.50 


MUTINY ISLAND 
By C. M. Bennett 
A breathlessly exciting pirate story. 


THE ADVENTURES OF 
THEODORE ROOSEVELT 
By Col. Edwin Emerson 
The Author was a Rough Rider. 


CORK SHIPS AND HOW 
TO MAKE THEM 


By Peter Adams 
Whole navies can be made from cork. $1.25 


Send for our free, illustrated catalogue 
Dutton Books for Boys and Girls 


E. P. DUTTON & CO. 


300 4th Ave. N Y,..€. 
| se ceremonies mea cnacen n 


FREE f. Boy 


Fars's Cony of OPEN 

for BOYS Magazine. 

~=-\ 50 pages thrilling stories, pic- e 
tures, sports, mystery, etc. 
Free membership in WINNIT CLUB, badge- 
button, big outfit, catalog and new plan for 
getting easy money and swell prizes. Big sur- 
prise, too. ALL FREE! No obligation. 


WINNIT CLUB: 51 ity 


Open Road for Bovs 
130 Newbury St. Boston, Mass. 


$2.00 


$2.50 











of the most popular boys’ stories that have ap- 
peared in recent years in The Companion. They 
range from adventure and daring to humor, and 
form a noteworthy collection. And you will be 
lad to know that you may also have in book 
orm such excellent tales—too well known to 
need description—as Tue Dereticr, by Charles 
Nordhoff (Little, Brown, $2.00), and THe Gotp 
He Founn, by Carl H. Claudy (Appleton, $1.75). 

Three other new books seem especially to be- 
long to us. Apventure Waits (Harcourt, Brace, 
$2.50), is edited by Helen Ferris, President of 
our G. Y. C., and it contains mystery and ad- 
venture stories for girls by some of the finest 
story-tellers in the world. Katanpin Camps, by 
C. A. Stephens (Houghton Mifflin, $1.75), is a 
story of a girl’s camp in the woods, told with 
our beloved contributor’s unfailing charm. And 
those who love plays will find five charming 
ones in Guxt THE Moon Boy, by Beulah Folms- 
bee (Harcourt, Brace, $2.00). ‘‘A Gift of Love,” 
one of these plays, is a Christmas play, delightful 
yet practical for children to act; the others are 
fairy-tale plays. 

Those who look back with pleasure on the 
prairies and the. plains should have A LanTeRN 
1N Her Hann, by Bess Streeter Aldrich (Appleton, 
$2.00), a memorable tale of a pioneer family’s ad- 
ventures. For a story laid in very different 
scenes, and for younger readers, we recommend 
Tue Guost or THE GiimMerG Lass, by Merritt P. 
Allen CHarper, $1.75), a well-told mystery story 
laid in a Vermont lumber camp. A historical 
romance of unusual excellence, telling of the 
triumphs of a youthful knight in the days of 
Richard the Lion Hearted, is Gites oF THE 
Star (Lothrop, Lee & Shepard, $2.00) by Rebecca 
Rice, beautifully illustrated in color. 


For Y. C. Lab Members 


Boys of the Y. C. Lab will be interested in 
the Boys’ Book or REMARKABLE MacHINERY 
(Dodd, Mead, $2.50), filled with engines and 
other apparatus of interest if you like to make 
things go. Of equal interest is Tuz Boy Exzc- 
triciaN, by Alfred P. Morgan (Lothrop, Lee & 
Shepard, $2.50), a new edition of which, with 
much new material on radio, is now appearing. 
It is a volume of close to four hundred pages, lit- 
erally packed with interest and information on 
the hundreds of topics related to electricity. 


Old Friends in New Form 


Now come several old story friends in new and 
attractive volumes. Tue Boys’ Ben-Hur (Har- 
per, $2.00) gives you Lew Wallace's immortal 
tale of the youth who was sent to the living 
death of the Roman galleys, but who drove to 
victory afterward in the most famous race in the 
world. Tae Wuirz Company, by Conan Doyle 
(Harper, $2.00), is the story cf a gentle, almost 


diffident English knight who fights perhaps the 
most desperate and stirring battle in all fiction— 
a true picture of courage and chivalry. We are 
also indebted to the Beacon Hill Bookshelf of 
Little, Brown © Co. for not allowing us to forget 
other old friends. This fall Jack AND Jit and 
Unver tHe Lixacs (each $2.00), by Louisa May 
Alcott, author of ‘‘Little Women,” are added to 
the Beacon Hill volumes which many of you 
already have in your libraries. 


For the Very Young 


There are many lovely books for the youngest 
readers this season. Chapters from three of them 
have appeared on our own Children’s Pages. 
There is Potty Patcuworx, by Rachel Field 
(Doubleday, Doran, 75 cents). You remember 
Polly, with her dress made from a patchwork quilt 
of her grandmother’s. And Mrtuions or Cats, 
by Wanda Gag (Coward-McCann, $1.25)—a whole 
book about those million cats, each of which 
thought himself the handsomest cat that ever 
lived. And THe Brecoinc Derr, by Dorothy 
Rowe (Macmillan, $2.00), in which you will 
meet Ukiko, the little Japanese girl, and her 
white puppy. 

Everyone knows how little children adore 
little books. Here are some enchanting ones. 
One series is called the ANNE ANDERSON Beauty 
Booxs (Thomas Nelson), six of them at 75 cents 
each—*‘Aladdin,”’ *‘Ali Baba,” ‘‘Hop o’ My 
Thumb,”’ “‘Red Shoes,”’ ‘‘Sleeping Beauty,’’ and 
“Snow Drop.’” The colored pictures on every 
page will delight any little boy or girl. Another 
series is called the Happy Hour Booxs (Mac- 
millan, 50 cents each). These too have lots of 
colored pictures and are old favorites. 

A Hat-Tus Tate, by Caroline Emerson (Dat- 
ton, $2.50), tells about two fantastic little 
animals that live in the Bay of Fundy and meet 

irates and mermaids. PinoccHio 1n AMERICA, 
By Angelo Patri (Doubleday, Doran, $2.00), brings 
comical Pinocchio to our own country. 


And Now Comes Book Week 


We have listed many books—good books, 
every one. Next month we may suggest a few 
others from this season’s offerings. But in the 
meantime there is a great occasion—Book Week, 
which starts this year on November 11. If your 
club is planning a celebration, don’t forget that 
the National Association of Book Publishers, 25 
West 33d Street, New York City, stands ready to 
give you some beautiful book posters (you will 
find one of them printed on page 604) and club 
plans, and also some attractive little books 
called ‘“‘My Book Record,”” about which they 
will tell you if you write to them at once. Say 
that you are a reader of The Youth’s Companion, 
and they will be delighted to tell you about 
Book Week contests and programs and exhibits. 





(oming—Our Greatest Issue! 


W/HEN a magazine has been published con- 
tinuously for one hundred and two years, 
and when it is so known and loved that it has 
been passed down from great-grandparents to 
present-day boys and girls, its editors must 
speak with care when they make comparisons. 
And yet, we have no hesitation in telling you 
that the Christmas Youth’s Companion, pub- 
lished next month, will be the greatest issue of 
the magazine that has ever been produced. 

Leading the issue will be *‘The Gale Treasure,” 
by that author of ingenious and fascinating 
mystery stories, Gladys Blake. Miss Blake 
stands in the very front rank of popularity among 
Companion authors, and ‘‘The Gale Treasure,” 
telling as it does the story of one of the most 
remarkable mysteries The Companion has ever 

rinted, is better than ‘“The Indian Amulet,” 

Sota than ‘The Scratches on the Glass’’— 
the best story, in other words, that Gladys 
Blake has ever written. 

As for shorter stories, we shall give you more 
and finer than you have ever before found in an 
issue of The Companion. Jonathan Brooks takes 
Jimmy Byers through the triumphal close of the 
Jordan football season. It looked as if Dean 
Warrenden was about to bring Jimmy’s brilliant 
athletic career to a sudden close, but friends 
intervene in time, and Jimmy, while the Jordan 
stands rock and quiver, puts over the winning 
touchdown that brings a championship to his 
college and triumph over its ancient rival, 
Tippecanoe. That's why it will be Captain Byers 
next year, when the Jordan team runs on the field. 

Margaret Warde, who created clever little 
K. Blake, has brought to life an even lovelier 
heroine now—pretty Joan Jordan, whom every 
girl reader of The Companion knows and loves 
already. In December Joan has a Christmas 
adventure which will bring a thrill to everyone. 
Suppose, on Christmas Eve, a handsome young 
man came to the door of your home and apolo- 


gized to you because he couldn't remember his 
name, or where he lived, or anything he had 
ever done! Just what would you do? And what 
did Joan do? December brings the answer in 
“The Biggest Christmas Wreath.” 

But there are many kinds of Christmases be- 
sides these at Deepdene. Capt. Penhallow Free- 
dom found an island once where there was no 
Christmas—where no one had ever heard of it. 
Of course, the old Captain couldn’t let that state 
of affairs go on. So he brought Christmas to 
Billy Goat Island—in one of the funniest, most 
extravagant stories that Harry I. Shumway ever 
overheard at the sessions at which Captain Pen 
tegales the Hammer and Chisel Club. 

And it goes without saying that no issue of 
The Companion could be printed without a 
story of the home folks by C. A. Stephens. 
Never fear: we have saved one of his very best 
for this gala number. Other stories, too, by 
Edwin Cole, who wrote “‘The Bandit Chief’ 
last month, and by Raoul Whitfield, who has 
another story of the air even more exciting than 
“Exceptional Circumstances,’’ which was 
printed in October. 

Every department will breathe Christmas: an 
inspiring Christmas message from the Editor 
in Fact and Comment; Christmas scenes in Mis- 
cellany; a Christmas construction project in the 
Y. C. Lab, and Christmas ideas and suggestions 
throughout the entire G. Y. C. Of course the 
Children’s Pages will celebrate Christmas just as 
appropriately as ever. And even if there’s 
less about Christmas in The March of Science, 
or The News of the Air, or Sport, or This Busy 
World, or Modern Radio, or Books to Read, ail 
these splendid departments, which have made 
the new Companion famous for practical value 
the. world over, will be bigger, more elaborate, 
more packed-full-of-interest than ever before, in 
honor of the holidays. A great issue? The very 
greatest! 
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BOOKS 


The Road to Cathay 

By Sherwood and Mantz $3.50 
§ A new book of great travelers 
of old, woven from their own 


accounts. Many pictures and big 
colored maps. 


Andy Breaks Trail 
By Constance Lindsay Skinner 
$1.75 
§ An exciting story of the Lewis 
and Clarke expedition into 
Oregon. 


Tod of the Fens 
By Elinor Whitney $2.25 
§ A mystery story of old Boston, 


England with many pictures by 
Warwick Goble. 


Boga the Elephant 


By “KOS” {Baroness 
Dombrowski} $2.50 


§ A jungle story for small people 


with amusing illustrations by the 
author, eight in color. 


The Wonderfal Loco- 
motive 
By Cornelia Meigs. Ill. by Berta 
and Elmer Hader $2.00 
§ Every small boy wants to drive 
a locomotive but not many have 
the opportunity. Peter did. He 
drove No.44 across thecontinent. 


Little Dog Toby 


By Rachel Field (the Lite Library) 
$1.00 


§ Toby was an actor in a Punch 
and Judy Show. His story is one 
of three unusual titles added this 
year to a famous list of thirty 
books. 


Ask at your bookshop for our 
new catalog 
MACMILLAN BOOKS FOR 
Boys AND GIRLS 


The Macmillan Company 


New York Chicago Boston 
Atlanta 


Dallas San Francisco 
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For Every 
American Home 


Christian 
Herald 


is the kind of magazine that fathers and 
mothers want to read. 


New writers—new editorial policies—make it 
an even greater influence than ever before. 


The great Christian Herald Prize Novel con- 
test in co-operation with Doubleday, Doran 
Company promises unusual serials. 


Home helps—vocational guidance—person- 
al subscriber service—these make Christian 
Herald a source of inspiration and real help. 


52 issues—one year—$2.00 
In Canada - - - = 2.50 


Combined with Youth’s Companion $3.00 
In Canada - = === $3.50 


Address, Department Y-2 


CHRISTIAN HERALD 419 Fourth Avenue 
New York City, N. Y. 


























“We love the Peopte’s HomME JouRNAL for its sincerity of purpose, 
its sunny cheerfulness and its sympathetic helpfulness.” 


Such is the People’s Home Journal, as its readers know it. 


Frequently we are asked, “Why is the People’s Home Journal so well 
loved by its large family of readers?” 


It is personality. 


We all love and admire the personality of a trpe friend, and enjoy his 
companionship above all others. So with the People’s Home Journal. 
The service departments under the guidance of Katharine Clayberger, 
in co-operation with Pratt Institute—the fiction by Chart Pitt, Agnes 
Louise Provost, Norma Patterson and others—the Peter Rabbit stories, 
for children, by Thornton W. Burgess—the special editorials, all con- 
tribute to this vital personality that makes People’s Home Journal 
a true friend in an ever widening circle of homes. 


(Subscription price—50 cents a year—three years for one dollar.) 


PEOPLES HOME 
JOURNAL 


80 Lafayette St. 3 New York, N.Y. 
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' tothe folks at home. There will be a great deal 





Keystone Photo 


Coblenz on the Rhine, one of the German 
cities occupied by French soldiers 


WAR DEBTS ANDGERMAN BONDS 


FRANCE and Germany, which have been get- 

ting nearer and nearer together for several 
years, seem to be less cordial just now, and the 
change has come about since both nations signed 
the Kellogg peace treaty at Paris. The trouble is 
over the French soldiers who still occupy part of 
the Rhineland, and who are not obliged to with- 
draw for several years to come. The Germans 
are impatient to get them out now, but the 
French will not agree unless they can get some- 
thing good in return, What that a 
shall be the two parties cannot agree upon, an 
the discussion of the whole matter has aroused 
some bad feeling both in Paris and Berlin. The 
latest news from abroad is that one hope is that 
the whole affair can be settled by an international 
conference in which the United States is to be 
asked to take part. The plan is to issue a lot of 
bonds against the property of the German rail- 
ways. These bonds are to be taken largely by 
American investors, and the proceeds used to 
clean up the reparation debt that Germany still 
owes to Great Britain, France and Belgium. 
Then the French would take their troops out of 
Germany. But it would be part of the arrange- 
ment to persuade our government to take a lump 
sum in cash for the debts still owed us by the 
allied nations, on the ground that a smaller 
amount in cash is better than a larger amount 
for which we should have to wait sixty-two 
years, and which we might not get even then. 
Probably the next President, whoever he is, will 
have this proposal to deal with. What he will 
do with it and what the Senate will do with it 
afterward is a pretty question. 


SCIENTISTS IN COUNCIL 


A’ the Glasgow meeting of the British Associa- 
tion for the Advancement of Science, it was 
declared that we stand today on the brink of 
revolutionary discoveries 
about life and matter. 
Dr. A. V. Hill of London 
University is said to have 
found out what it is that 
keeps a living cell alive, 
and what it is that causes 
it to die. The presence 
of oxygen, it seems, is 
necessary to life, and the 
moment a cell is denied 
oxygen it begins to go to 

ieces. Doctor Hill’s 
Siends think his discov- 
ery may make it possible 
to make a living cell in 
the laboratory, though it 
would of course be only the simplest kind of cell, 
quite unable to develop into even the lowest 
form in the animal creation. Another ‘‘remark- 
able’’ theory, suggested by Prince de Broglie, 
the French chemist, had to do with the nature of 
matter. He thinks he can show that matter 
consists of a series of waves as well as of minute 
solid particles. His theory, one enthusiastic 
scientist declared, would destroy not only pres- 
ent ideas about the combustion of matter but all 
the materialistic philosophy based on those ideas. 


A NEW BRITISH ‘“‘EMPIRE” 


HE Prince of Wales has quietly gone off to 
East Africa to shoot big game. But it is 
said in London that his trip has more serious 
urposes than that. The Prince has sometimes 
fos jocosely called the ‘salesman of the Em- 
pire,’” because his attractive personality and un- 
affected cordiality make friends not only for him- 
self but for the whole royal family, and the 
British nation too, wherever he goes. The idea 
now is that he has gone to East Africa to help 
‘‘sell’’ the Empire as a great economic concern 
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Dr. A. V. Hill 
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of talk in the newspapers about the country 
where he is to do his hunting, and the British 
people—including, of course, the British in- 
vestor—will be told how rich and promising that 
country is, and what a 
chance there is to make 
it an exceedingly valu- 
able part of the Em- 
ire. As a matter of 
act, itis all true. The 
colonies or mandates of 
Kenya, Tanganyika, 
Uganda and Rhodesia, 
some of which have 
long been British, 
while others were in 
the hands of the Ger- 
mans before the war, 
are capable of very  Kestone Photo 
great development. The Prince of Wales 
They will grow almost everything tropical or 
subtropical, and there is much mineral wealth 
there too. Now that the older British colonies 
have grown up to be almost independent nations 
there is need, as British business men think, to 
develop the still untouched resources of East 
Africa, for the maintenance of Great Britain's 
commercial prosperity. To introduce this great 
country rather than to shoot a few lions and ele- 
hants is Prince Edward's business for the next 
ew months. 









Keystone Photo 
The ‘“‘City Hall of Mexico,” situated in 
Mexico City; one of the country’s gov- 

ernment buildings 


AN ORDERLY MEXICO 


PRESIDENT CALLES has not only refused to 

get around the Mexican constitution by get- 
ting himself elected ‘‘provisional’’ President 
since the death of General Obregon; he has gone 
so far as to pledge himself not to run for Presi- 
dent after the term of his successor (whoever he 
may be) is over. The constitution would per- 
mit him to run, but he thinks the government 
would be safer and more orderly if it were known 
that he was not standing in the background get- 
ting ready to go back to the President's chair as 
soon as he could. He has also promised that the 
army shall not interfere in the forthcoming elec- 
tion, and he hopes that the Presidency will never 
again be a prize fought for by military leaders, 
but an office open to civilians and statesmen even 
more than to generals. 


“MR. JUSTICE’ HUGHES AGAIN 


F "TWELVE years ago 
Charles E. Hughes 
resigned from_ the 
United States Supreme 
Court to run for Presi- 
dent. Since then he has 
had a distinguished 
career at the bar, and in 
the State Department at 
Washington. Now he 
is again a judge, for the 
League of Nations has 
aM elected him one of the 
Keystone Photo justices of the World 
| peer Rename Beere, Court, to take te place 
ormer American of John Bassett Moore, 
anes y a acrenies — ned. Itis thought 
advisable to have an 
American jurist on the bench of the World 
Court, though the United States is not yet 4 
member of the court. It did agree to join on 
condition that the court would make a rule not 
to give ‘‘advisory’’ opinions on questions 1n 
which this country claimed an interest, but the 
other nations would not agree to that kind of 
reservation. 
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New Books for Boys 


The Boy Scouts 
Year Book (1928) 
Edited by Franklin K. Mathiews. 











Illustrated. $2.50 
j| The Giant’s House 

By Harford Powel, Jr., and 

Russell G. Carter. $1.75 
Hunt Holds the Center 

By Ralph Henry Barbour. $1.75 
The Macklin Brothers 

By William Heyliger. $1.75 
The Gold He Found 

By Carl H. Claudy. $1.75 


EnsignWally Radnor,U.S.N. 


By Warren H. Miller. $1.75 


Drumbeater’s Island 
By Kent Curtis. Illustrated $1.75 


Renfrew Rides the Sky 
By Laurie York Erskine. $1.75 


Three Wilderness Scouts 





By Elmer R. Gregor. $1.75 
The Spy of Saratoga 
By Everett T. Tomlinson. $1.75 


The Boy Who Found Out: 


The Story of Henri Fabre 
By MaryH.Wade. Illustrated $1.75 


Write for illustrated catalog 
of books for men and boys. 


D. APPLETON AND COMPANY 
35 West 32d Street New York 





every week 13 WEEKS 
a $1A YEAR IS CENTS 
[* know the Pathfinder and you will like it--the every- 
i, week news Gy from the Nation’s Center. ht, 
‘ue interesting. dependable, different--nothing else like 
> it, Washin D gossip, politics, science, travel, 
AY fun, lots of pictures. i entertaii 
Mira Trial 18 weeks--13 big issues--only 15 Cents. 
iSeaa Ot $1 for full year. id now. Address: 


‘Pathfinder, Dept. 33 Washington, D.C, 
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JOHN HANSQCK SERIES 


The Great Liberty 


Document 


D® you ever see an original his- 
torical document? Few people 
do. They get their history second 
hand. 

And yet real feeling for our own 
history comes from seeing originals— 
the houses our ancestors lived in—the 
documents they wrote. 

There is the Declaration of In- 
dependence, for example. If all 
Americans could go to the Library 
of Congress and examine it for them- 
selves, they would have a more gen- 
uine regard for the foundations and 
ideals of their country. 

With this in mind, the John Han- 
cock Company has had facsimile 
copies of the Declaration made in 
order to bring the original to as many 
Americans as care to ask us for it. 
These facsimiles are free from ad- 
vertising matter and suitable for 
framing. 








Lire INSURANCE COMPANY 
USETTS 


oF Boston, 
INQUIRY BUREAU 
197 Clarendon St., Boston, Mass. 


Please send me FREE facsimile of the 
Declaration of Independence. (I enclose 5c 
to cover postage.) 


¥.c. 
—— SIXTY-FIFTH YEAR OF BUSINESS —— 

















BROKEN WINGS 


[CONTINUED FROM PAGE 558] 


trouble at all to accommodate another family. 
Another thing, Mother: it would cut down your 
work by more than half, and at the same time 
bring in a neat little sum every month. We 
haven’t had much success with boarders. Seems 
to me it would be lots better to have Uncle 
George and his family——"’ 

His mother nodded her head thoughtfully. 
“Yes, so it would,’’ she remarked after a pause. 
“And it would mean you wouldn’t have to 


He smiled at her. ‘‘Always thinking of me, 
aren’t you, Mother? Please don’t let the thought 
of me influence you in the least." 

**Well, we'll think it over, Harry, and then 
I'll write to your uncle. I’m almost inclined 
to say yes, but of course your uncle may not care 
for the arrangement.” 

“I would if I were in his place!’’ was the em- 
phatic reply. 

During the next few days, Mrs. Irwin gave all 
her thought to the plan; and then one morning 
she wrote a letter to her brother, saying that 
there were no suitable houses for rent in Ash- 
boro, but if he cared to occupy a part of the 
Irwin place he might have it. 

His answer came a week later, and it left no 
doubt that he was pleased with the arrange- 
ment. The rate of rent mentioned was agree- 
able to him, and he hoped that he and his family 
might be comfortably settled by the early part 
of September. 

Harry was elated, the more so since he knew 
that his mother was delighted with the arrange- 
ment. And now he was free—free to look about 
in hope of finding something that he might do, 
no matter how humble, to help the great cause 
that had so violently disturbed the equilibrium 
of America and the world. 

Two weeks before school opened, his uncle 
arrived with his wife and two children. Every- 
thing was ready for them. Mrs. Irwin and 
Harry occupied four rooms in the western end 
of the house; the other rooms—there were six of 
them—formed a spacious and comfortable home 
for the Andrews family. The two families were 
distinctly apart, and the arrangement seemed in 
every sense a happy one. 

About that time Harry became interested in 
the local chapter of the Red Cross. He devoted 
two afternoons a week to it, working on the pub- 
licity that the chapter put out and serving in the 
capacity of typist. But the work was tedious 
and not very important; his thought strayed con- 
stantly to France, where men were enduring the 
hard usages of warfare. Most of his high-school 
friends were too young for service in the armed 
forces of the nation, but nearly all were doing 
something, and a few were in training camps 
with every expectation of reaching France. 

“I’m wasting time here,”” he said to Eleanor 
Lee one day. ‘‘Anybody can do the work I’m 
doing—and what does it amount to?”’ 

*‘A good many in your place wouldn't do any- 
thing at all,’’ she said warmly. Eleanor her- 
self had been with the local chapter since its be- 
ginning. Her lips suddenly tightened. “‘There’s 
that big, lazy Chester Duff—he doesn’t mean to 
do a thing—brags because he’s a few days older 
than the draft limit! I could mention others 
who want to stay home and let somebody 
else fight for them, when they ought to be in 
camp!”’ 

Harry shrugged his shoulders. He was not 
especially interested in what others did. He 
reasoned that at such a time a man must be 
guided by his conscience; his own conscience 
told him in no uncertain tones that he ought to 
be doing something more useful than typewrit- 
ing for the Red Cross. 

A few days later he employed his typewriter 
for the purpose of furthering his aim to be more 
useful; he wrote to Doctor Quillan, in Raleigh— 
the heart specialist who had examined him a 
year or so before. Doctor Quillan, he knew, 
was then at work organizing a hospital unit that 
was destined for overseas service. Despite his 
deformed foot, Harry held the secret hope that 
somehow the doctor might find a place for him 
in the unit. 

He was swiftly disillusioned. The doctor, in 
his letter, told him that service of that kind was 
out of question. ‘But I admire your spirit!” he 
added. ‘‘I suggest you see Mr. Floyd Chidsey, 
here in Raleigh. He is, as you know, well up 
in the Red Cross. If you like, I'll speak to him 
about you.” 


ARLY the following week Harry sat in 
Mr. Chidsey’s outer office, eagerly await- 
ing an interview with the man. Beyond 
a glass-paneled door Floyd Chidsey was bent 
over a desk, signing the last of a batch of letters. 
He was a big, kindly eyed man with iron-gray 
hair and heavy, bone-rimmed spectacles—a man 
of perhaps fifty years but with an air of boyish 


frankness about him. He pressed a button, and 
a secretary entered. 

“Tell Mr. Irwin I shall be glad to see him 
now. 

Mr. Chidsey leaned back in his chair. Froma 
conversation with Doctor Quillan he had learned 
something about Harry—his tremendous energy 
and fine spirit, his eagerness to serve his country 
despite his afflictions. Nevertheless, the man 
was surprised at his first glimpse of his visitor. 
He was prepared to see a pale, solemn-eyed youth 
enter his office in a halting and perhaps painful 
manner. 

“I'm glad to meet you!” said Mr. Chidsey, 
extending his hand heartily. ‘‘Have a chair.” 

“Thank you,” said Harry, sitting down. 

Mr. Chidsey looked at him keenly. “‘Doctor 
Quillan tells me you’re not quite satisfied with 
your service in the local Red Cross. How is 
that?” 

“I’m not doing as much as I’m capable of,” 
was the quick reply. 

““H’m. Perhaps they'll have more for you to 
do later on.”’ 

“Yes, that may be true. I certainly hope so! 
But, to be frank about it, Mr. Chidsey, I don’t 
see very much ahead. I want to do a lot more 
than I could ever do in Ashboro.”” 

“You had a kind of physical breakdown while 
you were on the Mercury, so I understand.” 

“Yes, that’s true. But I’ve learned a lesson— 
and now [ think I’m stronger than I was then. 
I shan’t do it again,’’ he added with a smile. 

Mr. Chidsey smiled also; it was clear that he 
was very favorably impressed. ‘‘Just what 
would you like to do?’’ he asked. 

“Anything that’s worth while, sir. Any- 
thing that would keep me busy all the time.” 

“But you already work. You run the puzzles 
in the Mercury, and Doctor Quillan tells me you 
do typewriting besides.”’ 

Te drop all that,’’ was the unhesitating re- 
sponse. ‘“‘It’s not important, and we are fixed 
at home now so that the money I’m earning isn’t 
really necessary.”” 

Mr. Chidsey’s eyes blinked behind his glasses. 
The doctor was right! This lad had the proper 
spirit. He was willing to sacrifice his own in- 
terests. 

There was a long pause; then he asked a star- 
tling question: ‘“‘How would you like to go to 
France?”’ 

Harry stared at him, speechless, dumfounded. 
“To France?”’ he repeated, ‘I go to France? Oh, 
Mr. Chidsey, if I thought it was possible, I'd give 
ten years of my life!’’ 

“I am not at all sure that it is,’’ was the reply. 
“I merely asked out of curiosity.’’ Then, not- 
ing Harry’s crestfallen look, the man added, 
“But I think I can make a place for you here in 
Raleigh. How soon could you start work?” 

“At once!”’ 

Again the man smiled. They talked a while 
longer; then Mr. Chidsey rose. ‘‘I'll write to 
you definitely in a few days,”’ he said. *‘Mean- 
while you might be looking about for someone 
to do your puzzles for you——"” 

“Oh, sir!’’ cried Harry, seizing Mr. Chidsey’s 
outstretched hand. “‘I am certainly grateful— 
a thousand times gratetul!”” 

Back at Ashboro, he told his mother about his 
interview. She listened in silence, but, with his 
arms about her, she lacked the heart to 
voice a word of opposition. Secretly she was 
— of her son, as any mother must have been 

roud,. 

“You'll be careful of your health, won't you, 
Harry?’’ she pleaded. ‘‘You won’t do too 
much?” 

And he answered her as he had answered Mr. 
Chidsey. ‘‘I’ve learned a lesson. I know how 
to take care of myself now.” 

Toward the middle of December he joined the 
organization of the Red Cross in Raleigh. At 
first he filled a position as secretary to one of the 
lower officials; but at the end of a month he was 
transferred to the office of Mr. Chidsey himself. 
His work there had much to do with organizing 
and publicity; it was important work, and there 
were few idle moments during the week. He 
received a small salary, just about large enough 
to pay for his meals and his room rent. 

The winter passed in that manner, the terrible 
winter of 1917-18, and Harry was almost happy 
—except in the evenings. Then he would pic- 
ture those more fortunate ones who were in camp 
or in France or cruising the salt blue waters. 
No one except himself knew how keenly he suf- 
fered in his mind. Ten years of his life? Yes, 
he would give more than that for a sound foot 
that would enable him to serve like the rest ! 

One day in March, Mr. Chidsey called him 
into his office. ‘Sit down,’’ he said rather 
abruptly. ‘‘I've something I want to talk to 
you about.” 

[CONTINUED ON PAGE 608] 
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When WRITING 


beckons to you 
what do you answer? 


“Some day I'll start” . . . “I’d like to, but 
I’m busy” . . . “T’ll get there, all right, onc 
I make up my mind... . .” $ 


And so they go, those time-devouring good in- 
tentions. A day, a month, a year goes by. 
Again something happens to rouse the urge 
within you. And again: “Some day”... 
“Yes, but” . . . or some equally deadening 
evasion, and no progress! 


So it is that many live and die, thinking they 
could be writers. So it is that many who 
really have ability never learn how to make it 
count. 


Today thousands of practical people are meet- 
ing the chal enge that writing offers by taking 
instruction from the Newspaper Institute of 
America. They are finding out things about 
writing and about themselves that they would 
never otherwise learn . . . what sort of style 
they have, what its possibilities are, what spe- 
cialized training they need, how to write and 
how to sell their output. 


Theirs is the modern attitude, the attitude of in- 
quiry, earnestness and open-mindedness based on 
the common-sense principle that the way to under- 
stand anything is to make a working contact with it. 
The Newspaper Institute course is a working course 
created and directed by a group of New York news- 
papermen of long and recognized experience. 
Instruction is based on journalism—metropolitan 
journalism—because the recent history of American 
literature demonstrates that an overwhelming 
majority of the day’s greatest writers are products 
of newspaper training. 


Ferd L. Garcia, 215 East 73rd St., New York City, 
is but one of many men and women trained by the 
Newspaper Institute of America to make their gift 
for writing pay prompt dividends. He writes: 


“I would like to say 1 won first 
prize in the ‘biggest news of the 
week’ contest sponsored Ly the 
‘World’ for high school stu- 
dents. I was gratified to tell 
Sifton of the Sunday depart- 
ment that I owe much to the 
training furnished by your good 
selves. Good luck to you and 
thanks.” 





Another of our student-members who tried is Paul 
L. McConomy, 1908 Spring Garden St., Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 


“At last I’ve got my chance on 
a newspaper. For the past few 
days 1 have been making the 
rounds to become ‘broken in’ 
as a district reporter for the 
Philadelphia Evening Bulletin. 
Although I have completed only 
about half the assignments, the 
N. I. A. course has been an 
enormous help already. From 
the start it has impressed me 
with its clarity and soundness.” 





Fact-writing, the basis for 
fiction-writing 

Perhaps the greatest virtue of the Newspaper 
Institute course is that it starts and Keeps you 
writing; you begin to get experience with the very 
first lesson. You write, cn assignment, just as 
you would for a great metropolitan daily. You 
send what you write to the N. I. A. editors, who 
analyze, correct, criticize and suggest. And you 
respect what they say, because their capacity to 
teach you is made progressively evident throughout 
your contact with them. Collectively these 
N. I. A. mentors have had more than 200 years’ 
experience in metropclitan newspaper work. 


Whether or not you are exceptionally gifted, it is 
in this sort of trainirg that you can most quickly 
find yourself. Practice, effort, criticism rouse you 
as no expounding thecry could. And the whole 
cost of this intimate, challenging home-study course 
doesn’t amount to moie than about one month’s 
living expenses at college cr school. 

We e pect, upon your part, a practical attitude 
toward writing, one which, at the outset, aims not 
so much at fame and royalties as at the $25, $50, 
$100, etc., to ke earnel by articles, short stories, 
and a great variety of cther material such as you 
see published every day. 

Test us, and test yourself, with our Writing Apti- 
tude Test. Mail us the coupon and, without obli- 
gation, learn how our training will fit your case. 
Newspaper Institute of America, 1776 Broadway, 
New York. 


_ [She Rape peer ean 7 

| Newspaper Institute of America, 1 
1776 Broaiway, New York 

| James McAlpin Pyle, Pres. | 

| Send me, without cost cr obligation, your Writing | 
A ptitude Test and turther information about writing 
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Buffalo Bill was a’Dead Shot 


Clean living steadied his hand 
and eye; constant practice in- 
creased his skill so that he could 
shoot the spots out of a playing 
card at 75 yards. He used the best 
equipment thatmoneycould buy. 


You can learn to shoot in a different 
fashion—you have the steady hand and 
the trained eyes of youth—your equip- 
ment must be good; therefore, AKRO 
AGATES have been made especially to 
take care of your shooting needs. You'll 
like the feel of them—the sparkle—the 








perfect roundness—and 



















\ A letter from you to 
\—— MR. AKRO, enclosing 3 


BOY! when you make a 


Qo shot, you'll certainly knock 
\ am sont man, _ the spots out of the other 
a fellow! 








The AKRO AGATE COMPANY 
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ELECTED! 


Winslow’s Tube 
Skate Outfit Wins 





Skating Time is Near 
Be Ready 
With Your Winslow’s 
Don’t Wait 
Get ’Em Now 


Your dealer should have 
them in stock for you, but 
if not, write us quick. 


THE SAMUEL WINSLOW SKATE MFG. CO. 
WORCESTER, MASS. 
Over 70 years continuous experience in making 
skates 
New York Sales Office and Warehouse 
‘< 85 Chambers Street 


WINSLOW’ 
Skates 


Trade Mark Rez.U. S. Pat. Office. 


“MOCCASINS 


First Call 


Start out properly shod in Bass Moc- 
casins, the lightest and most comfort- 
able footwear known. 


Moccasins were invented by the Amer- 
ican Indian, noted for his tirelessness 
on the trail, and you’ll have more fun 
if you hike and camp the Indian way— 
Bass Moccasin Shod. 


Write today for Free 
Catalog and tell Dad 
you want a pair of 
Bass Moccasins. 


G. H. BASS & CO. 


Wilton, Maine 

















THE YOUTH’S COMPANION 


BROKEN WINGS 


[CONTINUED FROM PAGE 607] 


Harry regarded him wonderingly. 

Mr. a fingered a letter before him on 
the desk. ‘‘When you came to me the first 
time,"’ he began, ‘‘you expressed the desire to 
go to France.” He paused and moistened his 
lips thoughtfully. 

Harry watched him, his eyes wide. 

Mr. Chidsey lifted the paper and rattled it in 
his fingers. ‘‘This is an appeal for field work- 
ers,’ he said. ‘Headquarters has asked me to 
recommend three or four young men. Do you 
still want to go to France? If you do——” 

Harry sprang to his feet. “‘Oh!’’ he cried. 
“It’s what I want more than anything else in 
the world!’’ 

“Very well, we'll see what we can do.” 

Harry was quivering all over with excitement, 
and his throat felt dry and parched. With an 
effort he managed to say, ‘‘Can I qualify—with 
—with this clubfoot?”’ 

“I hope so, since you want to go so badly. 
Doctor Ouillan is at the head of the board of 
examiners. He has a very good opinion of you, 
and he will be sympathetic. It is his word that 
will decide. What about your mother?” 

A lump came into Harry’s throat at the 
thought of the pain it would cause her. *‘My 
mother would never stand in my way,”’ he re- 
plied. ‘‘In the way of my duty,”’ he added. 


office work, I suppose, but I’ve heard a lot about 
Red Cross workers from Clara Barton down, 
and I know they don’t try to duck the bullets. 
And why should I? I’m almost no good at all 
to anybody but my mother. 

Things might have been different, Eleanor, 
and Td just like to say that I’ve never cared 
about any girl but you. I wouldn't have said 
this at any other time, but if I do go abroad I 
don’t expect to come back, and I'd just like you 
to know it. Don’t think I’m pretending to be 
a hero. I'm just a lame duck. Things might 
have been different. Good-by. Don’t forget me. 

Yours, Harry Irwin 


He kept both letters in his pocket as he went 
before the medical examiners next morning. In 
the gray morning light, his knees were trem- 
bling again, and his heart throbbed. He was 
frightened, panic-stricken, almost unable to 
stand. 

“Take off your clothes,’’ said a doctor—a 
rim-faced man whom Harry had not met be- 
ore. Harry obeyed, piling them on the back 
of achair. It was all he could do to hop for- 
ward on his good foot. Panic still gripped him; 
but it was not the sort of panic that fears 
danger. It was the panic of the brave man 
who fears that he will not be allowed to go 


' where danger is. 


HAT evening, with a new burst of hope, 
he wrote two letters. The first-was to Rie 
mother. Assuming that he had successfully 

assed the examination, he told her that he had 

en chosen as a field worker for the Red Cross, 
and that he expected to sail for France. He closed 
with a statement of his love for her; the sen- 
tences came from his pen so fast that it seemed 
as if his heart, not his mind, were dictating 
them. This letter will not be copied here; but 
there is no reason why we choell not give you 
the letter he wrote at the same time to Eleanor 

Lee. , 


Dear Exganor: 

If I can pass the physical exam tomorrow, I 
will go to anos. suppose I'll fail—how can 
they take a crippled rst like me? Just the 
same, I’m hoping that they'll pass me; and if 
they do, I'll give everything I have in order to 
make good over there! What's it matter if I go 
west? There’s only one person I’m thinkin 
about, and that is Mother. Eleanor, woul 
you sort of keep an eye on her? 

If I get anywhere near the war, Eleanor, you 
can just bet that I won’t be interested in trying 
to save my own skin. Probably it will just be 


The examination was thorough, but brief. 
Eyes, ears, teeth, throat, heart and lungs—all 
were examined, and all met the tests. The doc- 
tor said little; at last, after one swift 
glance at Harry’s clubfoot, he grunted, ‘‘Put on 
your clothes.’” Then he retired into a private 
room, where three or four other men were 
sitting around atable, Doctor Quillan among 
them. 

“That’s the most eager worker we've exam- 
ined yet,”’ said the doctor who had looked Harry 
over. ‘‘Never saw a boy so anxious to go over- 
seas. 

“Isn't it fine?’’ said Quillan. ‘‘When I think 
of my work for the draft board, and remember 
how many boys pretended to have fallen arches 
or something else that would serve as an ex- 
cuse—"" 

“*Many boys?”’ 

“*Well, quite a few,”’ said Quillan. ‘‘Not a 
nice thing to remember, and I’m glad to have 
this crippled boy as a set-off. He has the spirit 
that made this country what itis. Passed him, 
didn’t you?”’ 

“I certainly did. Let’s make out his papers 
and send him on his way.”’ 

[vo BE CONTINUED NEXT MONTH | 





THOSE TURBULENT TWINS 


[CONTINUED FROM PAGE 561] 


Joan. ‘‘But until that happens, I’m sure Mrs. 
Alden will lump them together, just as before. 
Anyway, K, I'm not in this Miss Fix-It business 
just for glory—I’ve got to have money, to keep 
Deepdene going until my father gets back.” 

There was a letter that day, a letter with an 
English stamp. It was from Mr.Alden. ‘‘‘The 
boys and I want a country Thanksgiving,” he 
wrote. ‘‘Please ‘fix-it.’ Hire a country cook, 
and find her the makings of: an old-fashioned 
Thanksgiving dinner, if my farmer can’t. Spe- 
cial rates for a special job, Miss Fix-It!”’ 

Joan got Aunt Jane Wideawake to help the 
farmer's wife with the turkey and squash and 
onions, the cranberry sauce, and the mince and 
— pies. What a Thanksgiving dinner it 
was 

She trimmed the living-room with rowan 
berries and bittersweet, and the dining-table 
with big red apples. Deepdene’s holiday dinner 
was —_— till evening, so that she could 
give the day to her job. Mrs. Alden woke with 
a headache and stayed in bed, so Joan found her- 
self at the head of the table, with a twin, both 
talking at once, on either side. After dinner 
she and Jimmy chose hiking in preference to 
horseback riding, while John and his father 
made for the golf course. -It had been a long, 
late fall, and Thanksgiving was an Indian sum- 
mer’s day, ideal for walking. But somehow 
Joan felt nervous and restless; earlier than was 


necessary she persuaded Jimmy to start for home. 

“Tramp, tramp, tramp, the boys are march- 
ing!”’ they sang as they swung up the road. Two 
strange cars in the drive. A woman in starchy 
white in the hall. Mr. Alden running to meet 
them. 

“It’s all right now,” he reassured the fright- 
ened pair. ‘‘Johnny’s ball struck a rock, bound- 
ed back, and hit him on the forehead. Knocked 
him out, and he fell on another rock—his face is 
pretty badly cut and bruised. They had to take 
several stitches. Hey, Jimmy, don’t cry! It’s 
all over now. Of course your brother’s not go- 
ing to die. Go in and talk to him—he’s on the 
living-room couch.”’ 

Jimmy dragged Joan with him. On the broad 
divan before a blazing fire sat Johnny, his head 
swathed in a bandage. 

“Say!’’ he greeted the two cheerfully. “I got 
hit, and it had to be sewed with six stitches. ; 
Say, Miss Jo, honest, will it always show? The 
doctor said so. Is it true?’’ 

“Oh, I guess—not,”’ Joan said bravely. “‘Just 
a tiny bit, maybe; and men don’t mind scars. 
Only girls mind.”’ wae 

“Gee!” Johnny threw off a hampering | 
blanket and stood on his feet, grinning broadly | 
beneath the bandage. ‘‘Then I’ve fixed us! We 


can be told apart! Hurray for my scar! Now I | 
uess it’s Thanksgiving Day in the Alden 
amily!" 





town. 
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Here’s your chance to find REAL GOLD—and right in your 
You might as well be one of the fortunate winners. 
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WHAT SHALL WE EAT TOMORROW? 


[CONTINUED FROM PAGE 563] 


shall beyond question learn much in the fu- 
ture, is appreciative of the soy-bean now. 
Although its production in this country has 
increased enormously, it has been grown largely 
as a forage crop for pasture, hay and stock 
food. Oil from the soy-bean has been ex- 
tracted for use in soap and paint, and the re- 
maining press cake used as stock food and fer- 
tilizer. But we have overlooked so far its great- 
est possibility. Human foods can be manufac- 
tured from the seed. Soy-beans contain only 
slight traces of carbohydrates, but are rich in oil 
and protein. Flour can be prepared from the 
press cake for use in bread and breakfast foods. 
A vegetable milk, known as soy-bean milk, has 
been prepared and has a number of possible uses 
by bakers, confectioners, chocolate manufactur- 
ers and in general cooking. A curd may also be 
prepared from it which has a remarkably high 
protein content and is particularly valuable for 
those wishing to avoid meat in their diet. This 
curd may also be flavored with various materials, 
such as fruits or jams in the production of some- 
= resembling a quite satisfactory pudding. 
In addition, this remarkable and versatile bean 
may be used as a food by sprouting, steaming, 
roasting and salting. Sandwich spreads and 
luncheon novelties of the future will depend 
heavily upon it. Into the bargain it can be used 
to produce a tasty “‘soy sauce.” 


Cottonseed Hash 


When anyone pretends to tell you that in days 
to come we shall consume all our food in the 
form of little white pellets and that the appetiz- 
ing meals of the present day will go out of 
fashion, to be replaced by a pill and a swallow of 
water, you will be wise to laugh heartily. The 
wonders which science is performing today all 
tend to produce, not less variety in our food, 
but more. The chemist and biologist are con- 
cerned now largely with turning materials which 
are either wasted or not considered as possible 
foods at all into something edible and appetiz- 
ing. I spoke a few paragraphs before of the 
“hydrogenation of oils."” This represents a 
great forward step in food production which is 
already an accomplished fact. Oil obtained 
from the carcasses of fish and also from the cot- 
tonseed undergoes an amazing transformation 
when it is treated with hydrogen. It loses all 
objectionable odor and color and solidifies into 
an appetizing, pearly-white fat which has a high 
food value, possesses many advantages which 
lard does not have, and is of tremendous value in 
frying, and as shortening for cakes and pastry. 

Cotton indeed may some day be raised as a 
food crop—not merely to supply textile materials, 
in which it is fighting a desperate battle against 
superior synthetic products such as rayon. The 
cottonseed has food value. After the oil has 
been extracted from the seed, the so-called press 
cake can be utilized also. 

How does synthetic hash sound to you? It 
has been produced and is reported to be nourish- 
ing and appetizing. It consists of cottonseed 
meal mixed with water until it becomes the con- 
sistency of a porridge. To this an enterprising 
dietitian added potatoes and onions flavored with 
salt and pepper; then he put it all into the fry- 
ing-pan. It was impossible to tell the differ- 
ence between the result and ordinary hash. Fur- 
thermore, the protein in the cottonseed meal cost 
but five cents, whereas the same amount of pro- 


tein, had it been obtained from meat, would have 
cost no less than two dollars. 

Now let me tell you another wonder which 
has been accomplished and will be of great im- 
portance as soon as we overcome a silly prejudice 
against it. The blood of animals which supply 
our meat has hitherto had no use except as fer- 
tilizer. A gifted biologist, however, found that 
he could separate albumin from the hemoglobin 
of the blood, and that this albumin when beaten 
up produced a froth, from which it was easy to 
remove the water. This important process, by 
the way, is known as dehydration, and I shall 
come back to it ina moment. The result of de- 
hydrating this froth was a clean, pure, white 
powder which contained high energy value in a 
very small bulk. When water was later added 
to it again, it produced an admirable synthetic 
substitute for whites of eggs. This is a contri- 
bution of enormous importance. Eggs are ex- 
—_ and difficult to keep. Bakers and con- 
ectioners use huge quantities of them, and the 
production of a cheaper and equally nutritious 
substitute for whites will mean great things to 
us some day when buyers no longer refuse to use 
the product. I have eaten a cake made with 
pant egg whites and can report that it was 
delicious and could not be distinguished from ane 
made with the natural product. 

Yeast as a food of the future is already looming 
large. Many proteins will be developed in the 
future by fermentation. Yeast can be developed 
from many waste liquids, especially those con- 
taining a small amount of fermentable sugar, 
such as molasses water, dilute juices from fruit 
and vegetable processes. Yeast is not only a 
food but a medicinal food. It is rich in protein 
and in vitamins, and chemists have stated that 
an acre devoted to the production of raw mate- 
rials for producing yeast would yield many times 
the quantity of protein food that could be pro- 


duced on the same area by the best efforts of the 
farmer. 
Shall We Eat Wood? 
Indeed, we shall some day be eating wood. 


Essentially, wood is cellulose, and already chem- 
ists have discovered means of changing the cellu- 
lose molecule in such a way that it becomes 
available as a source of animal energy. Thus it 
is that cows will now be fed on a modified saw- 
dust, and it is far from impossible that cellulose 
will not some day yield a human food. Indeed, 
hydrolized wood may now be made to yield edi- 
ble protein in the form of yeast, and we shall be 
able to achieve many variations in our diet 
through its use when colored and flavored or 
mixed with other foods. 

No one can tell what sudden new path may 
open up for further research tomorrow. I have 
said little in this article about any developments 
which are not close to the realm of present-day 
possibility. Who would have thought, ten 
years ago, that wood and cotton might, through 
the unceasing study of scientists, become some- 
thing that human beings could eat and enjoy? 
And who can imagine what will happen next? 
Of one thing only can we be certain: the meals 
that the human race will eat in the future will 
be vastly more varied and unusual—just as our 
present-day foods mark an extraordinary ad- 
vance over the crude and often unhealthful fare 
of our pioneering forbears. Even breakfast 
ought to be a lot of fun in 1968! 





GREENBACKS 
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bawled aloud as they stampeded. In vain their 
drivers rapped their heads with goads. Panic 
had set in. The Murch boys and I, in the em- 
bowered front cart, were immediately aware of 
a jumble of racks and steers bearing down on us. 
Jumping hurriedly out, Ben attempted to turn 
our team but succeeded only in swinging the rear 
end of our rack across the road, where next 
moment an oncoming team struck and over- 
turned it. Willis and I found ourselves in the 
road under the cart, along with the churn, flail, 
hoe, sheaves of wheat and cheese hoops! 

It was indeed a dangerous situation. Cattle 
were rushing past with other racks bumping 
and slewing ours along in the dirt. Six or seven 
outfits racketed by, each dragging us farther in 
the headlong rush past the gypsies. 

At length Willis and I managed to crawl 
Out, very dusty and not a little bruised and 
barked about out hands and faces, but able to 
Tegain our feet in time to see the rear of the 
stampede. The highway ahead presented a wild 
Spectacle, the ditches filled with wreckage. 

wo of the runaway teams entered the open 
meadow and brought up in the brook. Another 
tan for a mile or more along the road and 


dashed into a barn that stood by the way with 
its great doors open. Still another came to a 
standstill among the trees of a near-by orchard, 
breaking the rack into pieces. Every cart save 
the hieleeneee was wrecked! 

The surprised gypsies had hitched up their 
horses in haste and had driven off at a great 
pace—fearing vengeance from us, perhaps. 

The remainder of the afternoon was occupied 
in pa ching up damages and loading hopelessly 
smashed carts aboard those that were still able 
to move on their wheels. All expectation of 
reaching Chase’s Mills that day, or on any other, 
was abandoned. 

It was two o'clock the following morning 
when we finally arrived at our starting point 
at the Corners. Except for the creaking and 
squeaking of damaged carts no demonstration 
attended our return. In fact, everybody was 
rather glad, I think, of the cover of darkness. 

I was very lame and much disfigured for sev- 
eral days—discomforts not in the least ameli- 
orated by certain comments on the part of 
Cousin Addison. In fact, I was known as the 
Greenbacker of the family for a long while 
afterward. 


When writing to advertisers, please 
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Warm Sheep Lined 
NAVY BLUE 





Beaverized 


Lamb Collar 


Send only $1.00 deposit 
now, See this extra fine 
quality sheep lined coat 
on approval. Coat is 
made of handsome blue 
corduroy — will stand 
the hardest wear. Has 
wide beaverized lam 

collar, Double breasted 
belted style, fastened 
with loops. Pocket cor- 
ners reinforced with 
leather tips. Four 
warm pockets. Sleeves 
warmly lined. Knitt ; 
wristlets. A real bar- | 
gain value. Sizes 8 to 18. 
Order by No. B-6F. 
Terms $1.00 with cou- 

























» Deposit! 
Cc.0.D. 
to Pay 
































. Then, if satisfied, ° 
po = $1.50 o month. Then—if 
Total price, only $9.95 Satisfied 

Pay only 

$120 
a month 
aun 
e - 4 
Months Elmer Richards Co., Size 5 
Dept.4578 W. 35th Street, Chicago i 
@ — F Lenctose $1 deposit. Send Corduroy Coat No. B-6 F. 4 
* If I am not satisfied, I can return it and get my money back. & 
Otherwise I will pay $1.50 a month until I have paid $9.95 in all. # 
Terms so easy you'll never miss the : 
money. All you send is $1.50 a month 4 
for6 months. Send only $1.00deposit @ Nome.............--...-------------------------------------- 4 
now. Norisk (seecoupon). NoC.O.D. 4 
to pay. Get this dandy coat on ap- & 444 4 
proval. See if itisn’tjust exactly what I a ene 4 
your boy wants. See how warm and a 
well made it is. Then, ifsatisfied take City, 4 
5 months to pay the special price.  § “9--------------------------------------- State ..-.-.------. q 
Send only $1.00 Now! 7 If you want our Free Catalog check here 1 J 





MYSTIFYING CARD TRICKS 
done with ordinary pack jplaying cards. Easily 
learned, Full instructions postpaid 25c, includ- 
ing large catalog listing over 600 different tricks 
WIZARD MAGIC CO. Dept.29A, Box 
1055, Station “C,” Los Angeles, Calif. 











THIS CLASS PIN 30c. 


if you buy 12 or more. Silver plate. Singly 40c ea. choice of 2 
colors enamel, 3 letters & date. Sterling Silver, 12 or more 50c 
ea. ly 60cea. Big Free Cat. shows Emblems 25c to $3 ea. 
METAL ARTS CO., Inc., 873 Portland Ave., Rochester, N.Y. 





“‘Can he really play?” I heard a girl whisper to 
Arthur, as I sat down at the piano. 

“Heavens, no!"’ Arthur exclaimed. 
played a note in all his life.” 

Then I gave them the surprise of their lives. 
I started to play. Instantly a tense silence fell 
on the guests. I played the first few bars of Liszt’s 
immortal Liebestraum. I heard gasps of amaze- 
ment. My friends sat breathless—spellbound! 
I played on. 


“He never 


A Complete Triumph! 


As the last notes of the Liebestraum died 
away, the room resounded with a sudden roar 
of applause. Everybody was plying me with 
questions—‘“‘Jack! Why didn’t you tell us you 
could play like that?’ . . . ‘‘ Where did you learn?” 
““Who was your teacher?”’ 

Then I told them the whole story. 

“It seems just a short while ago that I saw 
an ad of the U. S. School of Music mentioning 
a new method of learning to md which only 
averages a few cents a day! ithout a teacher! 
And no laborious scales or exercises. I sent for 
the Free Demonstration Lesson and was amazed 
to see how easy it was 
to play this new way- 








Choose Your Instrument I sent for the course 

Mond u = am and found it as easy 
2 

Organ Ukulele as A. B. C.! Before I 

Violin Cornet knew it I was playing 

need Jrombone | all the pieces I liked 

instrument best. I would soon be 


able to play ballads or 
classical numbers or 
jazz with equal ease. 
And I never did have 


* * * 
Also for advanced pian- 
ists a special course 
including 24 famous 
classics —a_ distinctive 
addition to any pianist’s 





any special talent for 
music! 


repertoire. 











mention Tuk Youtu’s CoMPANION 


They Laughed When [Sat Down At 
the Piano But When! SS j= 
Started to Play!— ¢ 











Sh 
TON 


a Ad) 5 
Play Any Instrument 


You, too, can now learn music—right at home— 
in half the usual time. You can’t go wrong 
with this simple new method which has already 
shown almost half a million people how to play 
their favorite instruments by note. Just read the 
list of instruments in the panel, decide which one 
you want to play and the U. S. School will do the 
rest. 

Free Demonstration Lessons 

Thousands of successful students never dreamed they 
possessed musical ability until it was revealed to them by 
a remarkable ‘“‘ Musical Ability Test’’ which we send en- 
tirely without cost with our interesting Free Booklet and 

ree Demonstration Lesson. 

Mail coupon now before you forget. Instruments sup- 
plied when needed, cash or credit. U.S. School of Music, 
6811 Brunswick Bldg., N. Y. C. 

—_—ss ae eee ee ee 
U. S. School of Music 

6811 Brunswick Bidg., New York City. 

Please send me your free book, ‘* Music Lessons in Your 
Own Home,” with introduction by Dr. Frank Crane, 
Free Demonstration Lesson and particulars of your 
easy payment plan. I am interested in the following 


course: 

Have You 
WWepedvesecacneveswagcaantas WNT 5 i ctsde cetutasaa 
WOE dav ad ccdevndecdtekcddsss cncaeceusdeedeeas 
J PP TT TEP CITT CTU TEE TTC i 
Gai cedcecacdcsidbeeneasede State 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION 





The letters G. Y. C. 
signify “Girls of The 
Youth’s Companion.” 





This is our key- 
stone pin of gold 
and blue 





The G. 


rr. ©, 


A CLUB FOR GIRLS EVERYWHERE 


Directed by Helen Ferris and Our Active Members 


Our aim: greater 
knowledge, skill and 
happiness through en- 
terprises which 
lead to successful 

achievements 











- Boxes, Boxes, Who Said Boxes? 


Something for everyone on this Christmas Tree 
By Helen “Perry Curtis 


DON’T know why fancy boxes seem sud- 
I denly to have been discovered. But hete 

they are, dainty boxes and sturdy boxes, 
tin boxes and wooden boxes and cardboard 
boxes, small boxes and large boxes, covered 
with wall-paper and cretonne and bright calico, 
with everything glue-able, in fact. A Christmas 
remembrance, however small, becomes an im- 
portant gift in an attractively covered box that 
may be used all year in a girl’s own room. I 
recommend boxes to you, this Christmas. 

Best of all, materials for Christmas boxes 
don’t cost much. A dollar will buy enough glue 
and white shellac and assorted paints and inch- 
wide brushes to make at least fifty useful and 
lovely boxes. For of course the papers and 
boxes won't cost anything if you start collecting 
them now. You will be surprised at the variety 
of wooden, tin and pasteboard boxes you can 
gather together in a short time. Rummage in 
your attic. Save your candy boxes and all tin 
cookie and cracker boxes that come into the 
kitchen. See whether the corner drugstore 
hasn't some empty wooden cigar boxes, es- 
pecially the nice kind with a cover that comes 
over the edge and with hinges and a catch. Ask 
your milliner for good, strong hat boxes, big and 
little. Go to the notion counter of a department 
or five-and-ten-cent store and buy some of the 
alluring little boxes of assorted darning cottons, 
or mending silks, or hairpins, or safety pins— 
just the thing for a guest-room. 

Next come the papers and other coverings. 
Save all the interesting wrappers that come into 
the house. Pull out the bright linings from 
letter envelopes. Ask the paper-hanger for an 
old sample book. See if you haven't some left- 
over rolls of wall-paper in your attic. Explore 
the family piece-bag for interesting bits of 
chintz and silk. Go through your collection of 
Christmas cards and old magazines, for light- 
colored pictures. 

Next, to work. It is important to pick out a 
good working space. An attic or the corner of a 
barn or your own room can be transformed into 
a convenient studio. A large table or the floor 
makes an excellent workbench. Cover it with 
newspapers, so you won't have to worry about 
glue and spots. If you have a large piece of oil- 
cloth to put under the papers, so much the 
better. 


The Plan of Work 


First choose the covering most suitable to each 
box—small-patterned papers and fabrics for the 
tiny boxes; wall-paper for the hat and suit boxes ; 
pictures for the candy and handkerchief boxes 
that already have gay covers and only need to 
have the advertising concealed. Next, decide 
how you will cut out the ~ whether one 
piece can be so cut and folded as to cover the 
whole box, or whether separate pieces shall be 
cut for each side, leaving colored borders on 
the box itself showing. When you cut your 

apers or fabrics, either measure the boxes care- 
fally or draw around them directly on to the 
paper as a guide for your cutting. Perhaps you 
will find it convenient first to cut out a news- 
paper pattern. : 

When the cutting is finished, begin your glu- 
ing. Itis usually necessary to trim off edges with 
the scissors while the gluing is in process. If you 
are gluing on small pieces, brush the glue di- 
rectly on the paper and then lay it on the box 
very carefully in just the right place, trimming 
off the edges if necessary. If you are covering 
the whole box with one piece, put the glue on 
the box, top first, and each side as you come to it. 
Your fingers and the paper and the box and the 
scissors will be stuck up with glue, but fingers 
and-scissors can be washed frequently, and news- 
papers changed. And the shellac goes on while 
the glue is still wet, so that no spots show. It is 
better not to bother with linings in most boxes, 


as the lining makes it difficult to fit the cover 
over the box. But a wooden box with a hinged 
cover may be painted inside, or have pictures 
pasted in the top and on the bottom to cover any 
advertising, or be lined throughout with paper 
or fabric. 

Boxes covered with paper or a thin fabric 
should be shellacked while the glue is still wet, 
as this helps hold the corners and edges in place. 
Put the shellac on generously, rubbing it well 
with the brush. It is a good thing to shellac the 
inside of the box as well as the outside, 
since this keeps it from staining with 
cookies or candies, if used for them. Do 
not shellac velvet or any thick fabric. 

Wooden or tin boxes may be painted a 
light color, using one of the 
quick-drying paints. Tin 
boxes should be painted with 
the cover on, as the paint 
will chip off if it is applied 


under the edges of the cover. After the paint 
is dry, a bright picture may be pasted on and 
shellacked over, or a very simple conventional 
design may be stenciled or painted on. 

The hat box you see here first on the right I 
covered with blue and white wall-paper, cut so 
that the white edges of the box show. I centered 
the medallion in the top, bringing the border 
around the rim, and turning the paper up under- 
neath. This box is shellacked. The cigar box 


which is reproduced alone in the center of the 
page I covered with green and white chintz, 
centering the design on the top of the box, turn- 
ing the chintz over the edges, and cutting it to 
fit the corner. I used two pieces of chintz for 
this covering, one for the cover and one for the 
lower sides. This box is shellacked. 

The candy box, which is the largest one on the 
lower row in the picture, I covered with a single 
piece of calico print paper, cutting out the cor- 
ners and turning the paper up underneath. I 
mounted an old French print of contrasting color 
on top and shellacked the whole thing. The 
cookie box, which is standing next to the hat 








S usual, you ate giving a Christmas 

bazaar. How about the one last year? 

Have you gone over everything you did, to 
see just what went well and what didn’t? 

I have noticed that successful bazaars are 
those that have an idea behind them. For 
instance, why not a Box Bazaar? Mrs. Curtis 
tells you here how to make all kinds of at- 
tractive boxes at small cost. Make sample 
boxes, show them to your friends, announc- 
ing that you are taking orders for boxes in 
which they may 2 their Christmas pres- 
ents. Price your boxes, with due regard for 
costs and labor, so that your friends will pre- 
fer your boxes to other wrappings. 

This will give you a send-off in advance for 
your Box Bazaar. At the bazaar itself I sug- 





Make Your Bazaar 
a Success 


By Teresa Fitzpatrick 


splaying them prominently with a sign, 

Sold.’’ Another poster—and do make it 
interesting—may announce that at this table 
orders for other boxes will be taken. Re- 
member, too, that timeliness is an important 
factor in any bazaar. A Box Bazaar should 
be held sufficiently in advance so that every- 
one won't have completed Christmas plans. 

You might also offer filled boxes for sale— 
any Christmas novelties that take an added 
value in a colorful box, such as handkerchiefs 
or the small toilet articles mentioned by Mrs. 
Curtis. A candy table is also an asset. Sell 
boxes of fudge or cookies, taking orders for 
later delivery. 

Have an original idea for your bazaar. Sell 
what people want. See to it that they know 
about your bazaar and will come. Price your 
articles so that you will really make money. 
Don’t make articles for sale that can be more 
cheaply purchased at the store. Plan the 
work to Lc done so that each girl knows just 
what she is to do. In short, a bazaar is a 
business proposition. You can make it a 
success in the same way that business men 
and women make their business a success. 


gest that you have these orders completed, 
1 



































box in the picture and 
which was a tylindrical 
one from our kitchen, I 
painted a Chinese vermil- 
ion and decorated with 
pictures of a Scottish terrier, cut 
out, — on and shellacked. The 
round tin candy box which is beside 
the cookie box I painted black and 
decorated with a wall-paper bouquet, cut out, 
pasted on and shellacked. 

The string box, beside the tin candy box, is 
covered with black satin. I cut four pieces of 
— exactly the size of the top and sides of the 
cylindrical box that I used, covering them with 
black satin. The satin I glued only where it 
turned over the edges of the paper. I then glued 
the satin-covered edges to the box itself pn cov- 
ered these edges with red and gold Chinese 
braid. I made a hole in the top of the box, ran 
through it a string and tied a bead to the end of 
the string. There is no shellac on this box. 

The box of assorted hairpins, which is placed 
first to the right in the grouping of the four 
small boxes, I covered with a single piece of red 
and gold paper, cut as it was glued on and turned 
up underneath. This I shellacked. The box of 
darning cottons, second from the right, I covered 
with fancy velvet, glued on top. I used no 
shellac on this box. The box of assorted silks, 
next in line, I covered with green and silver 
Paper, gluing it on in one piece and shellacking 
it. I bordered the edges with narrow silver gal- 
loon, glued on and sewed. at one corner. The 
match box, first on the left, covered with fancy 
paper, was shellacked. I cut one piece of paper 
to go around three edges of the match box. 


Organize on the Table Basis 


If a group of you are planning to make your 
Christmas boxes together,—and I recommend 
this plan for Girl Scouts, Camp Fire Girls, 4-H 
Clubs and other organizations, since your smaller 
bits of materials may then be used in great 
variety,—I suggest that you organize your work 
by tables. Divide the work into three tables: 
1, a cutting and pasting table; 2, a shellacking 
table; 3, a painting table. Table 1 will have the 
greatest amount of work to do and so will need 
the largest number of girls. 

For those of you who are interested in making 
all kinds of Christmas presents, the G. Y. C. is 
pleased to announce a new handicraft book for 
girls which you may obtain through our office at 
a cost of only twenty-five cents. This book con- 
tains complete directions for attractive articles 
of widest variety—desk sets, lamp shades, book- 
ends, boudoir novelties, wastebaskets. 

It is a gold mine of suggestions which we 
heartily recommend. Send twenty-five cents in 
stamps to Hazel Grey, 8 Arlington Street, 
Boston, and she will see that your order is filled 
at once. You will be glad, too, to have this book 
all year round, for use when the spirit moves you 
to make something attractive. 
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Flaky, Light, Tender 


Rumford Baking Powder biscuits just 
melt in your mouth. And there’s no 
secret in making them. 


Whether experienced or not, you can bake 
successfully if you use Rumford the original 
phosphate baking powder. Because of its 
scientific formula and purity Rumford raises 
the dough just right. It also adds real. food 
value by replacing body-building phosphates 
which are lost in the milling of flour. 


RUMFORD COMPANY 
Providence 














BIGCEST BARCAIN SALE ! 
. Shape Ladies WristWa 
One, a Cut 


beeen 


exquisite pecia SSS 
OOF ee esold effect ladies” 


nepees 
iy ene 






0 1 tonn oval--all price. it 
jar, square, eau, 
eaelen movement, tes adjusted accurate. 
Two Nasibtes pt Send no f° postman 
.77¢ JENKINS, 621 Broadway, New York, Dept.'51£11 





¢ pond Mr» Factory to You 
SAVE 50% 


i 30 DAYS 
TRIAL 


Latest Electric AC 
or Battery Radios 


Enjoy any Miraco 30 days in 
yourhome. Re- 
turn everything, 
our expense, un= 
less delighted. 
YOUR VERDICT 
FINAL. Send for 
latest catalog 
and Amazing 
Special Whole- 
sale Price Offer. 


+ 





Suecessful Yeas 


Big Discounts— Exclusive Territory 
America’s big, old, reliable Radio Corpora- 


tion springs its 9th annualsensation! Latest 

led 1-dial, Super-powered, hum-free 
Electric AC and newest battery sets of fin- 
est construction and costliest features at 
astounding low factory 

rices. Compare with ra- 

ios at 2to 4 times the price 
—unless your Miraco proves 
itself the MOST Se¢LEC- 
TIVE, RICHEST, CLEAR- 
EST TONED and MOST 
POWERFUL DISTANCE 
GETTER, don’t buy it! 
Delighted thousands report 
Banade, Cuba, Mexico, ‘with 
magnificent clear, cathedral 
tone. sy guarantee. Choice 
of beautiful consoles, metal or 
wood table cabinets, latest dy- 
namic power speakers, radio- 
phonograph combinations. In- 
sure complete satisfaction, save 
or mal ich money — dea! 
direct with a big old maker of 
fine radios—9th fulyea: 








New Low 
Prices! 
AC-9 
$8325 
AC-8 
$7 150 
BATTERY 8 


*4gee 


Also 
Electric 
Radio-rhonographs 














MIDWEST RADIO CORP’N 
Pioneer Builders of Sets 

417-BN Miraco Bldg., Cincinnati, Ohio 

, Send Amazing Special Wholesale Price Offer 





GOOD MANNERS 


and GOOD FORM 
AM delighted that so many of you like our 
I new etiquette column. No sooner was last 
month’s magazine in the mails than your let- 
ters began to come in. Most of your questions 
were about going to parties. From these ques- 
tions I have selected for reply here those most 
frequently asked. 

I hope many more of you will write to me this 
month, telling me your most perplexing etiquette 
problem. I wish to make this department of 
real help to you, but in order to do so I shall need 
as many letters and questions from you as I can 
possibly get. Hazet Grey 


When You Go to a Party 


Q.—When food you dislike is served at a party, 
what should you do?—A. W., Texas. 


A.—Thatdepends 
on the kind of party 
itis. Ifitis alone 
evening party where 
it will occasion lit- 
tle notice, a quiet 
refusal is quite in 
harmony with good 
manners. On the 
other hand, at a 
small dinner party 
your refusal will be 
evident and make 
your hostess un- 
comfortable. In this 
case, do not refuse anything that is served. 
Accept it, eating a little. Even though you 
may dislike a dish extremely, a few mouth- 
fuls should not distress you and will be your 
share in helping the party along. 





Precede your hostess 
from the room 


partyi—N. N., Colorado. 


A.—When your hostess takes her napkin from 
the table, unfold half of your own, placing it 
smoothly across your knees. When you leave 
the table, do not fold it, as though you expect 
to come again. Lightly crush it, placing it 
either beside your plate on the table or on your 
chair. Another suggestion about the use of the 
napkin: remember to use it before taking a drink. 
This is the surest way to avoid leaving a mark 
on your glass. 





| Q.—After dinner, should guests precede or follow 
| their hostess from the room? W. B., New York. 


A.—Precede your hostess from the room. In 
|entering the dining-room, the hostess leads, 
| showing the way, and if the party is informal 
indicating the seat which each guest is to occupy. 
After dinner, however, the guests know where 
to go. When the hostess rises from the table, 
they follow her example and precede her from 
the room. , 


Q.—How can I tell what silver to use when invited 
out to dinner? A. L., 


Florida. 


A.—There is one 
simple rule for the 
use of silver—go 
from the outside in. 
In other words, the 
silver which you 
find on either side 
of your plate has 
been arranged so 
that what you will 
need first is at the 
outside of each 
group. If, however, 
you feel doubtful, glance at your hostess and see 
what she is using. 








What should I do 
with my napkin? 


Q.—When you find that you cannot avoid being 
half an hour late to dinner, what should you do? This 
happened to me recently, and I telephoned my hostess 
that I couldn't come. Was this right? T.S., Wis- 
consin. 


A.—The best plan to follow in such circum- 
stances is simply to put yourself in your hostess’s 
place. When a hostess plans a party, she invites 
the number of guests she wishes to have, and 
those who she thinks will enjoy being together. 
It is therefore a disappointment to her to have 
anyone suddenly absent. If you find yourself 
unavoidably detained, telephone her, explaining 
the situation. A half-hour’s lateness at a din- 
ner-party seems a long time, but, on the other 
hand, any hostess is prepared to wait a short 
period of time for a tardy guest—although she 
should not be asked to! When you have ac- 
cepted an invitation, you have a definite obliga- 
; tion to your hostess to help make her party a 


| 
| success. 





When writing to advertisers, pl:ase 


0.—What should I do with my napkin at a dinner 


And yes, you can make 
it yourself — just follow 
these simple directions 


Choose an attractive paper and cut 
a sheet 11x 1844 inches. Lay face 
down and measure from left end a 
section 6% inches long, and fold 
along that line. From the right- 
hand end, measure a settion 334 
inches long and fold along that line. 
Fold over a hem 1 inch wide on 
both long edges. Cut these hems 
off the two end sections, leaving 
them on the center section, which, 
between the hems, now measures 
8% x9 inches. Cut a sheet of heavy 
cardboard 814 x 9 inches and lepage to 
wrong side of center section of base. 
Two inches from the short end section 
cut holes in the center ofthehems. String 
a ribbon through these holes, to 
ai keep the hems folded in and tie out- 


This new book was prepared by an interior deco- 
rator of New York City, Miss Edith McClure. 
She says, ‘‘When I was making these gifts, every 
girl who saw them in my studio, wanted me to 
show her how to make them. Goodness! there 
were so many girls that I didn’t have time to show 
them all. 


So I have put complete directions for 
making all thece fascinating things 
into book form. And now any 
girl, anywhere, can easily make 
them herself.” 

Try making more of these lovely 
things. Send the coupon below 


E AGE'S 
GLUE 








side the case. Fold in the twoend sections 
and you have the attractive case as shown. 
Now wasn’t that easy? And isn’t it a delightful 
case? Wouldn't you like to make a lamp shade, too, for your own room? 


I°PAGE’S New book shows how to make 30 Modern 
Colorful things for yourself or for Christmas Gifts . . 
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Or a desk set 


and 25 cents to LePage’s Craft League for a copy 
of this book. Miss McClure and LePage’s Glue 
working together in the pages of this book will 
quickly make you a more skillful craftsman than 
you ever dreamed. Cut out the coupon now so 
you won't forget it. 


LEPAGE’s CRAFT LEAGUE, 
684 Essex Ave., Gloucester, Mass. 


Dear Miss McClure: I'd like to try making more of 
your lovely things, so I enclose 25 cents for a copy of 
LePage’s new k, “Craft Creations in the Modern 
Manner.” Please send a copy to: 


[¢s the most adorable writing paper 
case you ever saw! 


? 


eer. Se 








BURNETIS VANIIZA 


is 





Joseph Burnett Company 
437 D St., Boston, Mass. 


absolutely pure 


Watch 


the smile spread over your 
patient’s face when you 
bring in Egg Nog you've 
fixed yourself this way: 


Beat the yolk of an egg with 
a heaping teaspoonful of 
sugar, add a cup of milk, a 
sprinkle of salt, and a tea- 
spoonful of Burnett's Van- 
wa. Last of all, add the 
white of the egg beaten stiff, 
mix thoroughly, and pour 
into a large glass. A little 
cinnamon or nutmeg may be 
sprinkled over the top if 
desired. 


If you can’t get BurNetT’s 
VANILLA near where you live, 
send 40c for a regular 2 oz. 
bottle. Caution: Never use an 
Imitation Extract in food for 
children or invalids. 
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TYXHE most satisfactory way to test 

a new sewing machine is to use it 
under the actual conditions of your 
home sewing. Our faith in the New 
Companion is such that we make it 
possible for you to try the machine right 
in your own home for three months 
before you decide whether you will 
keep it. 


3 Months Free Trial 


If the New Companion you select is not per- 
fectly satisfactory after you have tried it for 
three months; if you do not find it the most 
efficient sewing machine you have ever used, 
we will refund your money and take back 
the machine at our expense. We also pay 
freight charges to your nearest railroad 
freight station. If you decide to keep the 
New Companion, we will issue a Warranty 
Bond covering the machine for 25 years. 
Every desirable type of machine is included 
in the New Companion line, 


ELEVEN STYLES 
At Factory Prices 


DeLuxe Console 


This attractive model 
serves as a desk or 
table when not-in use 
for sewing. A splendid 
drop-head, electrically 
driven machine in a 
beautiful two-toned 
American walnut con- 
sole cabinet in a dig- 
nified period style. 








Number_Three 
You cannot se- 
cure greater sew- 
ing efficiency, or 
durability, than 
will be found in 
this splendid foot- 
treadle model 
‘*Number3'’ New 
Companion sewe 
ing machine, 








Elec. Portable 


This popular style 
has built-in motor 
and new electric 
light. It is compact, 
efficient, and 
may be easily 
carried from 
room to room, 


SAVE $20 to $45 


The New Companion is the greatest value to 
be had in a sewing machine. You can save 
from $20 to $45 on a New Companion over 
what you would have to pay elsewhere be- 
cause we seli direct from factory to home. 
Our NEW catalog shows the very latest 
improved styles, including the finest electri- 
cally driven models. Sold on Cash or Month- 
ly Payment Plan. 







A postal request will bring our FREE 
Catalogue and Attractive Terms 
by return mail 
The YOUTH’S COMPANION 
8 Arlington St., Boston, Mass. 





FOR the GIRL of CHARM 


FASHIONS ESPECIALLY SELECTED FOR THE G. Y. C. 


















The Long 
and the 


Short of It 


By Elizabeth Lee 


























AN a tall girl make herself look taller 
and thinner by the clothes she wears, 
and can a short girl make herself 

shorter and rounder in the same way? She 
can. It is very simple! If you are tall and 
thin and wish to be taller and thinner, wear 
clothes that have up-and-down lines. If you 
are short, try clothes with round-and-round 
lines—and look in the mirror. 

The delightful fall styles which you see here 
can be becomingly worn by almost any girl, 
whatever her type. But I have selected them 
because they have the additional characteris- 
tic of being of advantage to the tall girl who 
does not wish to appear taller, as well as being 
suggestive to the short girl who has her own 
problems. In the picture to the left are a dress 
and a coat which, worn together, make a lovely 
everyday ensemble. The coat, which may be 
made from Butterick pattern No. 2230, price fift 
cents, I saw in basket-weave material of soft 
gteen, with a beaver collar. If you already have 
a fur collar, you might work from that, selecting 
a becoming material which will harmonize nicely 
with your fur. This coat is excellent for the tall 
girl because of the belt and the pockets, which 
cut off from the up-and-down line. 

The dress in this picture is excellent for the 
tall girl who is not too thin, because of the 
pocket, the belt and the arrangement of the 
pleats in the skirt. The pointed neck line, how- 
ever, is something to think of. Generally speak- 
ing, a pointed neck line emphasizes thinness. 
This dress I saw in wool jersey material of brown 
and green. The green dress had a dark-brown 
belt, and I could see it worn delightfully with 
brown shoes and stockings and the coat with 
the beaver collar. 

The evening dress (Butterick pattern No. 2237, 
price fifty cents) was in butterscotch tulle, and 
exquisite. The designer told me it would be 
equally effective in tulle of shell pink and aqua- 
marine blue, two favorite colors for evening this 
season. This style is excellent for our tall girl be- 
cause of the round neck line, the belt and the tiered 
skirt. It is also good for many types of smaller 
girls, making you Fok piquant if you are slender. 
For the girl who is very tiny, I suggest the possi- 
bility nt 4 omitting the longest tier at the back. 

The coat beside the evening dress I selected as 
very appropriate for a dress-up coat this winter. 
It was made of velvet (Butterick pattern No. 
2168, price forty-five cents), and its color was 





















light beige with beige caracul collar and cuffs. 
This style is also excellent for the tall girl, be- 
cause of the slight break at the waistline and the 
collar-throw, which shortens the effect of the 
straight coat. But it, too, is a style that will be 
becoming to many shorter girls, ware A on 


your type. You must decide for yourself. If you 
are planning for a silk best dress, you may 
have an ensemble with this coat by lining the 
coat either with the same silk or with a lining 
which harmonizes with both coat and dress. 

I have been ever so pleased with your letters 
about our October Charm Page. You did indeed 
discover what was wrong with each picture— 
the girl in the evening dress should have left off 
those earrings, bracelets, the bright lining to her 
skirt and the fancy shoes. Her rose was much 
too large and in the wrong place. As for her 
hair! The velvet dress without the pattern was 
much more pleasing with the lace, don’t you 
think? And this girl, too, should have left oft 
her beads, her bracelet, her flowing handker- 
chief and those fancy shoes. 

The girl in the street dress also was much too 
fancy, what with beads, bracelets, rose, earrings, 
loud-patterned stockings, elaborate shoes and 
hat—not to mention fancy hair! Isn’t it amazing 
how an attractive dress can be utterly spoiled by 
such little things? Because so many of you 
wrote me about our October page, I am planning 
another page of little things for next month. 
This time, however, it will < little things that 
are delightful indeed. 

If you cannot procure the patterns on this page 
from your nearest pattern store, order them di- 
rectly from the Butterick Company, 223 Spring 
Street, New York City, saying you are a girl of 
The Youth's Companion. 
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CAMPBELL’S 
INFRA-RED RAY 


LAMP 


ies You Some 
Troublesome Ailment? 


You will be greatly surprised when you learn how 
Infra-Red Rays relieve congestion or troubles causing 
aches and painsin the body. The Campbell Infra-Red 
Ray Lamp concentrates a mild beam of Infra-Red 
Rays upon any part of the body. . 
These rays penetrate deeply into the tissues. As they 
etrate they createan active circulation of the blood. 
‘ost ailments are due to congestion—relieve the con- 
gestion and you relieve the ailment. Nature herself 
does the healing by active, normal blood circulation. 


Why Suffer Needless Pain? 


If you or some one in your home have a troublesome ail- 
ment, a lamp like this is a blessing. May be used safely by 
yone. y unlike ultra-violet or X-Ray. Positively 

cannot sunburn or blister. i : 
b hial Neuritis, Sinus 


ve uble, 
trouble, Catarrh, head noises, Asthma, Ear trouble, Rheu- 
matism, Hemorrhoids, Prostatitis, Gali-Bladder, Tonsilitis, 
Lumbago and many other ailments with soothing Infra- 


# Let Us Send You 
Our Book on Infra-Red Rays 


We have an interesting book on the use of Infra-Red Rays 
which we shall be glad to send free to any reader upon 
request. Our book quotes leading authorities as well as 
users of our lamp.' Full directions for use, how to order, 
our home trial offer, etc., are also explained. 

ra-Red Rays have brought such wonderful results 
for others you are sure to be interested. Write today for 
our book telling more about it. 


THE WILLIAM CAMPBELL COMPANY 
1042 Union Avenue . Alliance, Ohio 
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SHOOTS 
WATER 
OFT KEYSTONE 
WITH HEAVY STEEL TOYS 
PUMP! MADE FOR REAL BOYS 


KEYSTONE WATER TOWER 


Made of regular automobile steel, 
enameled in red. Tower raises and 
lowers. Water stream shoots in 
different directions. Has water 
tank. Real air pressure pump 
“motor” revealed by lifting motor 
hood. Solid rubber tires. Truck 
will sustain 200 |bs. Size 29” wheel 
base. Price $15.00 prepaid. 







KEYSTONE STEAM SHOVEL WITH 
PATENTED EXTENSION ARM 
Thirty inches is the length of this Steam 
Shovel when the scoop is raised and ex- 


turns com- 
pletely around on its base. Has 
automatic release. Finished in 
enameled paint, red and 
black. Price $4.50 prepaid. 
HYDRAULIC DUMP TRUCK OPERATESBY AIR 
Cranking the motor will lift, by air pressure, a load 
placed on the body of the Dump Truck. This is one of 
the most ingenious toys made. Solid rubber tires. Size 
26” wheel-base. Finished in 
QD baked ‘enameled paint, 
€ red and black. 






Price $8.00 
prepaid. 


Ask your dealer or write us direct. 
KEYSTONE MFG. CO. 288 A Street, Boston, Mass. 
NE 


Folder, fully describing KEysTo! free on request. 
ee se ONe = aa eo 
Keystone Manufacturing Co., Dept. Y5, Boston, Mass. 
Find enclosed $.......... for which send prepaid 


Pe ee You guarantee to return money if I 
am not satisfied. 
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RE you a girl who, when unexpected com- 
pay comes, can stir up hot biscuit or 
ight-as-a-feather muffins, pop them into 

the oven and bring them, hot and toothsome, 
to the table for the delight of everyone? I hope 
so. In fact, 1 am almost sure of it, because I 
have found so many recipes for hot breads among 
those you have sent to the G. Y. C. 

But have you had the fun of working with real 
bread dough? If not, try it. Every real cook is 
able to mix, shape and bake a satisfactory loaf 
of bread. Even though your own supply of 
loaves comes from one of the large ikake, 
you will be interested in seeing how much time 
our big baking manufacturers save us all. Be- 
sides, once you have mastered a basic recipe for 
bread, you will be able to make rolls of various 
shapes and sizes, and to experiment with new 
ingredients. The recipes which I am giving you 
here mention such ingredients and show me that 
you are experimenters. I am glad of that. 

Do you know the difference between what we 
call bread and hot or quick breads? I have always 
been interested in the history of bread, from the 
time grains were ground between stones, mixed 
with water and baked on those same stones, to 
our machine-made loaves of today. Somewhere, 
sometime, someone, probably by happy accident, 
found that a small portion of dough kept until 
it fermented, and then mixed with a large mass 
of new dough, made the latter rise. After many 
years this knowledge led to the use of yeast and 
other fermenting agents. Today when we speak 
of bread we mean a loaf in which yeast has lon 
used. Other breads, made with baking powder 
and soda, are called hot or quick breads. 

The essential ingredients needed for bread are 
flour, liquid, sugar and yeast. Any standard 
cookbook contains a tested basic recipe for bread 
with which you can try out your bread-making 
skill. Meanwhile, I am sure you will find these 
hot-bread recipes as delicious as the students in 
our school found them when they tested them 
for you. 


POPPY SEED ROLL 
Her grandmother's recipe. From Margaret Wedel, 


Newton, Kan. 
Dough 
1 cake yeast foam 5% cups flour 
Y{ cup water 1 egg 
2 cups milk Y cup sugar 


2 teaspoons salt Y cup butter or lard 


Poppy Seed Filling 


1 cup poppy seed 1 cup sugar 
1 cup thin cream 2 egaen flour 


Dough: Soak yeast foam in water. Scald milk 
and when cool add yeast foam, enough flour to 
make a sponge (about 3 cups) and let stand 
Overnight. In the morning add shortening, soft- 
ened but not melted sugar, salt, beaten egg, 
and approximately 214 cups flour, or enough to 
make a dough stiff enough to be handled easily. 
Knead, let rise until light, thea roll out, spread 
with filling and make into a roll. Let rise again 





the Biscuits 


Our G. Y. C. recipes by 
girls for girls 


Tested by ALICE BRADLEY, 
Principal of Miss Farmer’s 
School of Cookery 


and bake in a hot oven or at 400° F. for thirty- 
five to yg minutes. , . 

Filling: If large y seeds are used, put 
cheongh teed pr ll gg Bi add seeds to cream 
that has been heated. Add sugar and flour 
mixed, let boil one minute, stirring constantly 
to prevent sticking. When cool spread on'dough. 

Two small loaves of plain bread can be made, 
omitting the filling ott egg, and using only 
two tablespoons each of shortening and sugar. 
This recipe serves twelve people and makes 
three rolls. 


OLYMPIAN RAISIN BRAN BREAD 
From Harriet Thwing, Timber Lake, S. Dak. 


2 cups bran Y{ teaspoon salt 

1 cup flour 1 cup seedless raisins 
Y cup corn meal 3 eggs 

34 cup sugar 34 cup butter 

2 tablespoons baking 1 cup milk 


powder 

Mix bran, flour, corn meal, sugar, baking 
powder and salt. Add eggs, well beaten. 
Plump raisins in one cup boiling water for five 
to ten minutes. Add butter, stir until butter 
melts, then add to first mixture. Add milk, mix 
thoroughly, pour into well-greased pans, one- 
third inch thick, or thicker in bread pan. Bake 
in a medium oven or at 350° F. for thirty min- 
utes. This mixture is good baked in muffin 
rings. This recipe serves ten people. 


GRAPE-NUT BREAD 
From Janet Sacket, Springfield, Mass. 
1 cup Grape-Nuts 1 teaspoon salt 


2 cups milk 234 tablespoons baking 
1 egg powder 
V6 cup sugar 4 cups flour 


Mix Grape-Nuts and hot milk and let stand 
twenty minutes. Add egg, well beaten, sugar, 
salt, baking powder and flour. Mix and let 
rise in bowl twenty minutes. Put in two small 
greased pans or one extra-large bread pan and 
bake in a moderate oven or at 350° F. for one 
hour to one hour and a quarter. This recipe 
makes two loaves. 


NUT GRAHAM BREAD 


An old family recipe. From Myra Hawthorne, 
Garnet, Kan. 
2 cups graham flour 1 level teaspoon soda 
1 cup white flour ¥ cup molasses 
V6 cup sugar 1% cups sweet milk 
1 level teaspoon salt VY cup nut meats 
1 tablespoon baking powder 
Sift white flour, sugar, salt and soda together. 

Add unsifted graham flour. Mix dry ingredients 
with one-fourth cup nut meats cut in small 
- Add molasses and milk. Beat, and 

ake in buttered pan in a moderate oven or at 
325° F. for one and one-half hours. 


SOUTHERN HOT BISCUITS 


An old family recipe. From Louise Chambers, 
Darlington, Mad. 
2 quarts flour 2 tablespoons baking 
2 level teaspoons salt powder 
V teaspoon soda 3 tablespoons lard 
3 cups sour milk 
Sift dry ingredients into mixing bowl, cut in 
shortening, and make a well in center in which 
to put milk. Mix as quickly as possible into a 
soft dough. Turn on to a floured cloth, using 
no more flour than necessary to keep from 
sticking, and roll to a one-half-inch thickness. 
Cut into biscuits, brush over with melted fat, 
and bake in a quick oven or at 450° F. for the 
first ten minutes; then reduce to 400° F. and 
cook for another ten minutes. This recipe makes 
four dozen medium-sized biscuits. 





some dainties. 





More Good News for G. Y. C. Cooks 
and Especially Bread Makers 


"THROUGH the courtesy of the Gold Medal and Pillsbury flour companies, 

the G. Y. C. has for you two most attractive books on making bread 
and cookies and dumplings and jelly layer-cake and any number of tooth- 
You may have these books free by sending the cost of mail- 
ing—four cents—to Hazel Grey, 8 Arlington Street, Boston. 
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You never lose Ivory 
in your bath — 
it floats ! 


99 #4 i0o0o % PURE 














The Hayes Method Progressive and satisfactory relief and many 
fee cases absolutely cured to stay cured five, ten, 


. twenty and thirty years. Get Dr. Hayes’ “Thesis 
AS I HMA with Reports of Cases” and blank for free exam- 


ination. The most searching investigation solicited. 





Address P. HAROLD HAYES, M.D., Buffalo, N. Y., asking for Bulletin Y-2é !0. 
References in any part of the world. If you have cough, Bronchitis or difficult 
breathing following Hay-fever you are developing Asthma. Treat it before it 


becomes chronic. 








NO NEED OF SUFFERING THIS WINTER 
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$415: 


5 Ponies and 5 Bicycles 
Absolutely FREE! 











1° M. LEWIS, 364 Popular Bidg., Des Moines, lowa. 


Here is the Lucky Six-pointed Star. Tell me all about the 


] $150 prize and pony. Also the other prizes. 





State 















wwii 2 


been given to boys and girls all over the United States. 


Sharp Eyes May Win—Hidéen inthis 


tm ame yr Lucky Star Coupon + ones 


are 20 stars. xx 19 stars have five points—one, and only 
one, has SIX points. The six-pointed star is the lucky 
star. Look carefully—see if you can find the lucky star. 
If you do, you will be well started towards first prize. 
Put an/X) over the lucky star. Put your name in the 
l Bly DIRE rig oh re neeeincenn<opcsnekneeee Age..---- | Lucky Star Coupon and mail to me at once. Do it today. 

' 10 cash prizes, 5 ponies and 5 bicycles. will be given 

pro 


1 
id 


away. %& A big $250,000.00 business house stands back 
of every offer made in this advertisement.. DUPLI- 
CATE PRIZES IN CASE OF TIES, 


Cash Given 


O make more 
friends for my 
company 

among the boys and 
“Hee will give 
415.00 in prizes: 
First prize $150.00, 
second $75.00, third 
$50.00, % fourth 
$35.00, fifth $30.00, 
sixth $25.00, seventh . 
‘ $20.00, eighth 
$15.00, ninth $10.00 and tenth $5.00. 
% To the boys and girls who are 
prompt and win one of these prizes, 
I will give 5 beautiful Shetland ponies 
with bridles and saddles and 5 elegant 


Bicycles—send them right to ‘your 
home all charges paid—absolutely FREE 
for promptness, If you win the $150.00 
first cash prize and are prompt, you will 


. the $150.00 and the pony, bridle and saddle 
3 * absolutely FREE. 


5 Ponies and 5 Bicycles Are 
Nitin. * FREE Prizes x 


175 Shetland Ponies, 50 Bicycles 
and thousands of dollars in cash, have 


advertisement 


mptly, and besides, everybody can get $1.00 right 


Be a winner—send your answer today. 
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M. HOHNER, Inc. 
114 E. 16th St., Dept. 507-L, New York 


Please send free Instruction Book 
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+ Boys and Girls! 
“Chieftain” is swift as an arrow— 
smooth-running as a birch canoe— 
strong as an Indian buck! We guar- 
antee to, give you FOUR new wheels 
for any single one of these new, big, 
FULL BALLOON wheels that comes 
apart in actual service. The new 
concealed SPRING action construc- 
tion means many more hours of 
tireless skating than the old-fash- 
ioned age-hardening rubber cushions. 
The strongest skate 
made! Ask your 
dealer—or write! 









“CHIEFTAIN” 
MODEL 
Steel Tread 
or Rubber Tires 


Chieftain, regular, $2.25 pair. 
Chieftain, rubber tire, $3.50 pair. 
Junior Model, $1.75 pair. 


Add 10c to above prices and order 
direct if your dealer can’t supply you. 


KoKoMo'STAMPED METAL CO. 
KOKOMO 


INDIANA 















BEAN’S 
{ Waterproof Dressing 


Made especially for use on my 
Maine Hunting Shoe. None bet- 
ter for moccasins, work shoes, 
gloves. mittens, harnesses. 14 pint, 
25c. Full pint can, 75c. Write 
for CATALOG. 


L. L. BEAN, 234 Maine St., Freeport, Me. 











BASTIAN BROS. Co, 


{CLASS PINS 35¢ } 


FREE CATALOG SHOWING 200 DESIGNS 
Jig EITHER DESIGN SHOWN, SILVER PLATE 35¢ EA.: 12 


Vv OR MORE. $3.50 DOZ.; STERLING SILVER OR GOLD bn 


PLATE, 50¢ EA.: 12 QR MORE, $5.00 DOZ: 1OR 2 
COLORS ENAMEL. ANY 3 LETTERS AND DATE. 





898 eastian sica, ROCHESTER. N. Y. 





Boys-Girls, Earn Xmas Dollars 
ny lg 50 sets Christmas Seals. 

us $3, . 
parents’ or guardian’s consent and write immediately. 
N. Y. Premium House, 


Sell 10c a set. 
EE gifts for promptness 


Send 
keep $2. FR 


296-V Bway, New York. 





Ask your 
Storekeeper for 
Mfrs. Johnson's Laboratory, Inc., Worcester, Mass. 





STOVINK 3 “°"Simeay. 


Get 
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URING November we celebrate a very 
D important event—Book Week, this year 

from November 11 to 17. And so I am 
honoring G. Y. C. Members who have sent in 
reading and authorship achievements. Every 
gitl whose picture and 
letter you see here is an 
Active Member who has 
done splendid reading or 
who is at work on her 
own writing. 

Holly Wolcott's achieve- 
ment during Book Week 
last year was so unusual 
that I have selected her 
letter first of all.: And if 
you, too, are planning a 
Book’ Week celebration 
for your club, remember that the National 
Association of Book Publishers, 25 West 33d 
Street, New York City, will be pleased to send 
suggestions to you. When you write, say that 
you are a girl of The Youth's Companion. 

Here is Holly’s letter. 





Holly Wolcott 
Galesburg, III. 


Dear Hazel Grey: 

Last fall, during National Book Week, the 
King Cole’s Bookshop here held a story hour 
for children three evenings, and they asked 
me to take charge of it. The shop is almost 
part of our college, for it is between the chapel 
and the conservatory. It is a tiny place, with 

reen shelves and stenciled parrots. We placed 
Lessee along one wall and a large chair be- 
tween the counters, facing them. I didn’t 
think many children would come, but we had 
thirty-two the first time and forty the next, 
and twenty-eight the next; but that was because 
it rained on the third evening. 

I read a child’s version of *‘Peter Pan’’ to 
them and told stories until my throat was sore, 
and I loved every minute of it. There were 
stories of real children and animals, and fairy 
stories; also some hero tales. My chief source 
was a set of books called ‘‘My Book House for 
Children.’ The children who came were from 
three and four to ten and twelve. One darlin 

irl about five came one evening from the Chik 
soak Home near by. I hadn’t noticed her be- 
cause she was so quiet, but I finally became 
conscious of her steady gaze as I told the story 
of ‘‘the little man as big as your thumb with 
mustaches seven miles long.’’ She didn’t smile 
once, though the story is full of absurdities. 





Rebecca Elkinton 
Westtown, Pa. 


Bernice Burnham 
Kittery, Me. 





G. Y. C. Girls Like to Read 


Honors are given to the letters and pictures published on this page, and 
a publication prize of one dollar is awarded for each of them 


But afterward she came up to me very shyly and 
said she had liked it so much. 

One other time there were two boys about 
seven and nine who captured my interest, so I 
told some stories about knights especially for 
them—'‘The Knight of the Silver Shield’’ and 
“King Arthur.”’ They called loudly for more, 
but the hour was up. It was dark early, and the 
twilight made it seem nicer. 

I enjoyed all of it because I love stories and 
children and bookshops, and I had them all to- 
gether then. I have always loved books and 
shall never forget all that 
our children’s librarian in 
Lincoln, Neb., did for me. 
She gave me books that 
were just right and told 
me about the authors, 
I'd still rather read than 
do anything else. 

Your G. Y. C. Member, 

Hotty Wotcorr 
Active Member in Galesburg, 
Ill. 


Adeline Haese 
Reedsville, Wis. 


Others of you are tell- 
ing me that you are in- 
terested in becoming writers yourselves. Virginia 
Borchers, Active Member in Lebanon, Ore., is 
one of these girls: 


Dear Hazel Grey: 

I am planning to study journalism when I 
finish high school (I will be a senior next year), 
and meanwhile I am keeping my stories, essays, 

ms and diary ina book which I made myself. 
got a large loose-leaf notebook and covered it 
with cretonne of a very pretty figure. I then 
got some heavy drawing paper for dividing the 
Pages into sections, as stories, essays, poems, 
— and miscellaneous. In the front of the 
k is my diary. I call it ‘‘My Autobiography.” 

Your sincere friend, 
VirciniA Borcuers 
Active Member in Lebanon, Ore. 


And do send me more reading and authorship 
achievements for our next G. Y. C. book page. 


Hay’ Yo 


Executive Secretary of the G. Y. C. 





, Genevieve Fink 
Alden, Ill. 


Virginia Cox 
Woodlawn, Va. 





What Kind of a Girl 
Are You? 


H4vE you been thinking that the G. Y. C. 
girls earn their Active Membership only 
by cooking and sewing? Indeed not! We have 
just as many girls who are wearing our blue 
and gold pin because they have ‘sent in a read- 
ing achievement or a sport achievement or a 
hostess achievement or a camping achievement 
or a club achievement. In fact, our G. Y. C. 
Members are doing all kinds of things, because 
our G. Y. C. is for all kinds of girls. This 
coupon, sent to me, will tell you just how you 
may join us and earn the right to wear our blue 
and gold pin. And if you have been hesitating 
about onling it in, thinking that the things you 
do wouldn't count for Membership, don’t wait 
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any longer. There is a place for you in the 
G.F CG, H. 





CUT OUT AND MAIL TO 
Hazel Grey, 8 Arlington Street, 
Boston, Mass. 

Dear Hazet Grey: 

I am a girl who enjoys what the G. Y. C. 
Members do, and I am interested in worth- 
while achievements. 

Will you please write and tell me how 
I may join the G. Y. C., earn the right 
to wear the blue and gold Keystone 
wasn 4 pin, and enjoy all the ad- 
vantages of being an Active Member? 
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Shoots 
a mighty beam 


THE special boys’ Eveready Flash- 
light No. 2697 shoots a bright, pierc- 
ing, 200-foot beam right through the 
heart of the blackest night. And just 
by turning the lens the other way you 
can change that searchlight beam into 
a big, broad light for close-by use. 

Focusing is only one feature of this 
special Boy Scout Flashlight. There 
is a special clip on the back for fasten- 
ing the light to your belt or shirt- 
pocket so both your hands can be 
free. A great feature when you’re 
busy. 

And there is a ring-hanger that 
snaps back out of the way, and a 
safety-lock switch that prevents acci- 
dental lighting. That switch gives you 
either steady or off-and-on light. 

Boy Scout Headquarters endorse 
this light as the only official Boy 
Scout Flashlight. That’s why it’s 
marked with the Boy Scout insignia. 
It’s olive-drab in color, too, to match 
the uniform. Truly a fine-looking 
flashlight. 

You'll want to see this flashlight 
and try out its features for yourself. 
Ask for Eveready Flashlight No. 2697. 


Get Out of Doors 


this winter on a 
pair of speedy 


NORTHLAND 4 
SKIS 


You can’t buy finer skis. 
That’s why most cham- 
pions use them. Look 
for the famous deerhead 
trademark. Send for 
~ ‘ booklec, “‘How to 
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' Northland Ski Mfg. Co. 


12 Merriam Park St. Paul, Minn. 


High School Course 
in 2 Years (eee 


inside two years. Meets all requirements for entrance to college 
and the leading professions. This and thirty-six other practical 
courses are described in our Free Bulletin. Send for it TODAY. 


AMERICAN SCHOOL 
Dept. H-8100, Drexel Ave. & 53th St, OA.S. 1923 CHICAGO 


TRAVEL oN 
“UNCLE SAM’S” 
= PAY ROLL 


" ; on runs, 3 days on—3 days off— 
Railway Postal Clerks fiir pay. $1900 - $2700 Year. 
Common education sufficient. 32-page Book, describing U. 
8.Government positions open to men and boys, over 17 and 


full icul: h ition. FREE. Write tod: ‘ 
FRANKLIN INSTITUTE, Dept, J224, ROCHESTER, N.Y. 


You can be quickly cured, if you 


STAMMER 


Send 10 cents for 288-page book on Stammering and 
Stuttering. “its Cause and Cure." It tells how I 
cured myself after stammering 20 yrs. 8B. N. Bogue, 
11808 Bogue Bidg., 1147 N. lil. St., indianapolis 














“You can complete 

































Write for my free book ‘‘Millard’s Advanced 
Natural Corrective Course” and a free copy of 
my speech magazine; 10,000 cases successfully treated. 
Est. 24 years, Largest school for stammerers in world. 
Millard Inst. of Normal Speech, 2324 Millard Bldg., Milwaukee, Wis, 


SHORT STORY WRITING 


Vag Particulars of Dr. Esenwein’s famous forty- 
‘saaa} lesson co writing and marketing of the 
Short-Story and sample copy of THE WRITER’S 
a pa Write today. 
Hl IME CORRESPONDENCE SCHO 
Dept. s9 Springhiela," Mass. 


EC y # ici r) WEEKS fit you for a BIG PAY 
JOB—no BOOKS no LESSONS—al : 
L CAL work. Write for BIG FREE BOOK and remark 













able tuition offer including FREE RAILROAD FARE. 
SEROSTS Onset 1935, Cleveland, Ohio 











T can teach you to speak normally, 
Send for free booklet telling how. 
SAMUEL Y,. ROBBINS 
419 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 
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SPORT 


CONTINUED 
FROM PAGE 568 





Plays from Shift Formation 





The Running Attack— Continued 


In conclusion, I wish to state again my belief 
that the running attack is the basis of sound, 
offensive football. A good team should be 
capable of going sixty minutes at top speed, 
remembering the necessary stops for time out in 
case of injuries, penalties, etc. I do not believe 
that offensive football is harder on a player's 
strength and stamina than defensive play. 
Exceptions must be made for certain conditions, 
such as condition of the field, wind and known 
weaknesses of the opposing team. No team 
should neglect to develop its defense and kick- 
ing game. However, I believe that a team 
playing in its class will benefit greatly by keep- 
ing in possession of the ball and rushing it 
when the opportunity is at all favorable. 

EDITOR’S NOTE: This is the third of The 
Companion’s new series of articles on football by fa- 
mous coaches. The first was “‘The Forward Pass,” 
by “‘Bob’’ Zuppke; the second, ‘The Kicking Game,” 
by “‘Nibs’’ Price. Next month a series on basketball 
will start—just as fascinating, and written with just 
as much authority as these three articles on football. 





Team Play 


‘THE charging lineman, the end breaking in- 
terference and the back crashing through the 
line for a gain assume somewhat similar posi- 
tions. Note a star football player in motion 
during a game and you will see that he charges 
or bucks with his back slightly tilted upward 
from hips to shoulders. Although his head is 
somewhat down, his eyes are peering ahead. 
His legs are a bit under his body, driving up and 
down like the piston-rods of an engine. 
This is the strongest position a football player 
can take. The line of his back permits him to 
strike forward and upward, so that when he hits 
an opponent he not only drives him back but 
lifts him up off his feet. The piston-like leg 
drive permits him to put all the driving power 
of his strong leg muscles into his effort, whether 
it be to drive through the line, or to lift an op- 
posing lineman out of the way, or to break 
through interference to get at the runner, or to 
tackle. The eyes are facing forward, so he can 
see every move of his immediate opponent as 
well as follow the course of the ball. 

The writer remembers an incident in his early 
college football days. Rushing down on a punt 
to tackle the receiver, he closed his eyes as he 
approached the runner. Crash! He threw 
himself at this opponent to make the tackle and 
rose a few moments later very much pleased with 
himself. But he had tackled a teammate in- 
stead. During the intermission his coach said 
to him, ‘You are trying to play football blind. 
Make use of your eyes.'” The lesson was never 
forgotten. 

In the panel drawing across the bottom of page 
568 every point of individual play that makes 
possible a long run is sketched. Study the du- 
ties of each player. Note how each has his par- 
ticular job to do to make the run of the back a 
success. Each lineman who remains on the line 
must check an opponent. If one fails, his as- 
signed opponent will break through and throw 
the runner for a loss. Two other linemen must 
come out of line, run back of it, cut across the 
line of scrimmage outside their right tackle and 
each take out an opposing back. The left end must 
break through and knock down a third back. 

The three backs, other than the runner, have 
important duties that are clearly shown. One 
helps his right end block the opposing left tackle 
out of the play. Two of them cut down the 
opposing left end. If any of the ten men, other 
than the runner, fail in their duties, the latter 
will be stopped without gain or with very little 
gain. If all perform as instructed, the runner 
will break clear of every opponent except the 
dé&ensive men, as all he need do is to run in the 
lane cleared for him. 

If the runner gets by, he will be loudly cheered 
for making a great run. The players who made 
it possible, his ten teammates, will scarcely be 
mentioned. Yet they alone are responsible for 
the run. I once complimented one of the ‘‘Four 
Horsemen’’ of Coach Knute Rockne’s best team, 
the Notre Dame eleven of 1926, on their remark- 
able running ability. ‘‘Yes,’’ he replied, ‘‘we 
looked like world beaters running for touch- 
downs. But don’t forget the seven mules. [He 
so referred to the seven linemen.] They did the 
work for us. They won the game.” 

After a game at Penn years ago, when a half- 
back ran back a punt some fifty yards to win 





from Michigan on the last play, I walked into 


the dressing-room, a scene of wild joy. Sud- 
denly the coach entered. ‘‘Boys, that was the 
finest interference I've seen this year. It won 
the game. It will win any game you play. 
That’s team work; that’s football,’’ he said. 
“Yes, fellows, you did it,’’ said the hero; ‘‘any- 
one could have made that score.” 

The most satisfying look came over the faces 
of the entire team. They knew that the coach 
knew. Each was happy in the knowledge that 
he had performed his duty perfectly. Football 
is close kin to life in this respect. The most sat- 
isfying moments of one’s existence come when a 
hard task that means much to others has been 
well done. 


November Diet 


URKEY with cranberry sauce and then mince 

pie or plum pudding never hurt any boy on 
Sunday after the big game of the day before. If 
he happens to play a Thanksgiving Day game, 
he should eat such a dinner afterwards, for it will 
help tremendously in forgetting the bumps and 
bruises. 

We always used to have such a dinner at col- 
lege, with all the trimmings, every Thanksgiv- 
ing after the final game. Many old grads came 
to it, men who had football records that were a 
tradition around the university. There would 
be the election of a new captain. Then the 
coach would make a little speech—a very pleas- 
ant one, if we had won that afternoon, an even 
happier one if we had lost. Usually we would 
give him a present. 

One such night in Oregon an entire student 
body paraded into the armory, where the dinner 
was held. The president of their senior class 
made a speech and presented the coach with a 
gold watch in recognition of his services. The 
“Old Man’’—that’s what we called the coach— 
couldn’t reply for some minutes. There were 
tears in his eyes when he did thank the boys. 
It hadn’t been such a successful season, either. 
But the “‘Old Man’’ had made an impression on 
every fellow on the campus. We all knew he 
had taught the team a great deal more than foot- 
ball. You couldn’t help being a better man for 
playing under him or for being associated with 
him. A real coach does his best job off the field. 

Lots of stewed and fresh fruit and delicious hot 
cereals, with eggs and toast and coffee substi- 
tutes or cocoa, for breakfast, with more stewed 
fruit, a cut of meat and a baked potato for lunch 
(which should be eaten some three hours before 
practice and never be a heavy meal), followed by 
a big supper or dinner at night, the name for this 
meal depending upon where you reside, with a 
roast or a steak medium done, for the meat, is 
the diet list. 

Steaks are best when cut thick and cooked in 
a frying-pan in their own fat. Wait till the pan 
is hot, then sprinkle it with salt. Then drop 
in the steak and keep turning it frequently with 
a fork. The hot pan will sear each side and 
cause the steak to hold its juices. Turn it often, 
so that the sides will not burn. Insert a fork 
to find out just when it is done to a taste. That 
beats broiling any steak, as none of the tasty 
juices escape. 

Eat plenty of vegetables at night, all the green 
ones you can get hold of. But dodge pies and 
pastries and rich desserts except on Sunday, when 
the good athlete wants a change of diet to break 
the monotony of training. M 
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Master 
Plays Better on a King 


Edwin Franko Goldman’s Band is 
America’s greatest symphonic brass 
organization. Every member is a mas- 
ter musician. After exhaustive tests 













Mr. Goldman selected King Instru- 
ments exclusively, saying: 
“Your instruments have tre- 
mendously improved the tone 
and intonation of my band.” 








If the master plays better on a 
King you willtoo! For here isan 
instrument that is always work- 
ing with you, helping you to 
er, surer mastery. 
Let us tell you why a King will 
help you to faster progress and 
better playing. us show you 
the pleasure and profit that will 
come to you through playing in 
the band. Use the coupon today. 
Ie will bring you full facts to- 
gether with an inspiring booklet “Tootin’ My 
Own Horn.” 


The H. N. White Company 


5229-06 Superior Ave. Cleveland, Ohio 
* BAND 
J INSTRUMENTS 


AND 
SAXOPHONES 
essezssesesU SE THIS COUP O Nessssssssess 
THE H. N. WHITE CO. 
5229-06 Superior A 


‘ jand, Ohio 
Please send me free copy of your illustrated mag- 

azine ‘‘The White Way” and your Handy Reference 

Catalog. (Check, below, the instrument preferred.) 








NEMO. ccccccccccccccccccccccccese Age...... 

ROBIE 6 boc ccceccccesecccccsccescecccccceses 

Gua < caccddedddsscacevess Bc dciccscceas 

0 Saxophone O Trumpet 0 Trombone 
O French Horn O Baritone 

O Alto O Bass 0 Bugle O Clarinet 








25 POWER $1 


GERMAN POCKET MICROSCOPE 
A marvelous German 25 power microscope, size of 
pencil. Enlarges diameter 25 times, area 625 times. 
Fine lenses give extra large field and great light. 
Only 4% inches x % inch; weighs but % ounce. 
Used in-schools and colleges thruout the country. Fine for 
biology, zoology, 

finger prints, insects, * a ‘ 
sands of other things. Equipt with handy fountain pen clip, 
$1. prepaid. Money back guarantee. Discount for 6 or more 

CATALOG 275,20, Siren 
All Makes—$1-$110 

Everything in binoculars, field glasses, telescopes and opti- 
cal Tnstrementa. The finest and largest assortment in 


America. Catalo; ives all information how to choose the 
individual needs at the LOWEST PRICE. 


Try America’s Leading Binocular House First 
DuMaurier Co., Dept, 1811, Elmira, N. Y. 
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PRICE 

Underwood, 


J 
0 
Remington. Royal. etc. 
refinished 


% 
for ten 14 


catalog DAY 
our direct-to-you easy payment p 
faternational Typewriter Ex,, 186 W, Lake $t., Dept.1137 Chicago, Ill. 














BOYS & 
Giris Larn Xmas Money 
Ask Mother or'Daddy to write for 50 Sets St. Nicho- 


las Christmas Seals. Sell for 10c a set; when sold 
send us $3.00 and keep $2.00. No Work. Just Fun! 


ST. NICHOLAS SEAL CO., Dept. 51-Y.C., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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THE CHILDREN’S PAGES 


A Kitty-Nanga and a Habbacuck 


By “Dorothy Canfield 


VEN when he was just begin- 
ning to have stories told to him, 
immy never liked the ready- 
made kind. He said they didn’t fit his 
ideas. He wanted to hear about the 
things he wanted to hear about, as I 
imagine you do, too. So, every once 
in a while, he would ask his mother to 
make him a story to his order. He 
would think up beforehand just what 
things he wanted in his story, and then 
his mother would make it to fit. And 
Jimmy loved his ‘‘made-to-order”’ 
stories best of all. 
Well, one day Jimmy’s little cousin 
Nancy heard about this kind of story 
and of course wanted one, too. Jimmy 


Illustrated by Doris Holt Hauman 


they did surprise him in another way, 
for, what do you think! he knew right 
away which story they belonged in. 

‘Why, Nancy,”’ he said, “that’s the 
story about Uncle Jed’s black dog.”’ 

‘Oh, goody,” said Nancy. ‘“Which 
black dog?”’ 

“W-e-l-l,”” began Jimmy in his best 
story-telling voice, “it was the dog 
Uncle Jed had when he was a little 
boy, about the only plaything he had, 
because his folks were quite poor. 
And he loved it and played with it so 
much he could teach it most anything. 
He called it Willywack, and he 
thought Willywack was worth all the 
rest of the animals on the farm put 

together. 








“That's my poor little Pussy- 
girl's dolly,’ said the man sadly 


was quite a big boy by that time, and 
Nancy had to tip back her head to talk 
to him: “‘Dimmy, let’s you make me 
a made-to-order story for me."’ 

Jimmy couldn't help laughing one 
little chuckle, because she did look so 
like a baby doll talking to him with 
her head tipped back like that. And 
he didn’t think for a minute that such 
a little tike could think up an order 
for a story. But he said, “All right, 
Nancy; only if it’s going to be your 
made-to-order story you'll have to pick 
out what's going in it, you know.”’ 

That didn’t bother Nancy a bit. She 
just said, ‘Wait a minute.”’ And then 
she thought and thought and thought. 
And then she said, right straight off 
like this, ‘I want to have in it a kitty- 
nanga, a habbacuck, a baby doll and 
a very, very little girl.”’ 

Probably you don’t know what 
Nancy meant, but Jimmy did. He 
knew that in Nancy's language kitty- 
nanga meant a soft, woolly outing 
flannel nightgown—like a kitty, you 
see. And he knew that habbacuck was 
her word for hammock. So he wasn’t 
as much surprised as you probably 
were when you heard those words. But 


“One day in the summer Uncle 
Jed had finished hoeing his corn 
earlier than usual—he was little 
Jed then, of course, but he was big 
enough to hoe corn. And he was 
lying down in the hammock under 
the trees in front of the farmhouse. 
It was the kind of hammock you 
make out of barrel staves. Willy- 
wack saw him and came running 
over to play with him, and Uncle 
Jed began to fool round with him. 
He was teaching Willywack to 
track things, re | this is the way 
he was doing it. 

‘He'd take a shoe of his moth- 
et’s, give it to Willywack to smell 
and say loudly, ‘Go-Get-Some- 
More.’ Then Willywack would 
smell the shoe all over, slow and 
thoughtful, and dash off into the 
house, and come back maybe with 
Jed’s mother’s apron that she'd 
left across a chair. 

“Or else Jed would let Willy- 
wack smell the hired man’s neck- 
tie before he'd say, ‘Go-Get-Some- 
More.’ And off Willywack would 
tear and bring back the hired man’s 
hat or his extra overalls or something. 

“Well, that day Jed was in the ham- 
mock, he and Willywack were having 
such a good time, when all of a sudden 
Jed heard a man’s voice saying, 
‘Is this the road to Peterbor- 
ough?’ 

“Quick as a wink Jed replied, 
‘No, sir,’ and looked around to 
see who the man was. It was a 
stranger on horseback, and when 
Jed told him he'd taken the 
wrong turn the man said he was 
very sorry, for he hadn't any 
time to lose. He was looking 
for his little girl, he said, who'd 
walked out of the house in her 
sleep the night before and hadn't 
come back. He'd heard that a 
family with a child that age had 
passed through Peterborough, 
and so now he was going to Pe- 
terborough to try to find them. 
‘T'll show you the way,’ said 
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Jimmy couldn't help laughing one little chuckle, because she did look 


50 like a baby doll talking to him with her head tipped back like that 


rode away. And Willywack went 
along, too, running his legs off, very 
proud and excited. But when they got 
to Peterborough, the ‘child that age’ 
turned out to be a little boy and to 
belong to another family anyhow. The 
father felt pretty sad then, I can tell 
you. He reached into his pocket to 
take out his handkerchief to wipe his 
eyes, and what should he pull out but 
a little baby doll that hit Willywack 
on the back and rolled off in front of 
his nose! He was smelling it very hard 
when the man picked it up. “That's 
my poor little Pussy-girl’s dolly,’ said 
the man sadly. ‘I thought she'd like 
to see it, so 1 brought it along.” And 
he put the doll into his pocket again. 

“So they started back, Willywack 
trotting along, sort of thoughtful, so 
it seemed to Jed, and every once ina 
while he lifted up his head and sniffed. 
Snf! Snf! Snf! 

‘When they got to the turn of the 
road, Jed got off the horse and started 
to walk back up the hill, but Willy- 
wack wouldn’t come. He barked, 
and sniffed, and ran down the hill, and 
said, ‘Come along! Come along!’ as 
plain as could be. 

“What's the matter with your 
dog?’ asked the little girl’s father. 
‘Lost his mind?’ 

‘* “I never saw him act so naughty,’ 
said Jed, whistling with all his might: 
Whee! Whee! Whee! 

“But Willywack paid no attention 





to the whistling and darted off 
through the woods as fast as he could 
go. In a minute, while they were 
still wondering what to do, he came 
running back with something long and 
white trailing from his mouth and 
dropped it down at Jed’s feet, wagging 
himself all over with pride. . 

"My baby daughter's little night- 
gown!’ cried the father. And with 
that off they all went, as fast as they 
could leg it, the way Willywack had 
gone. 

‘Of course, sure enough, they found 
her—in a camp, with a good-natured 
man and his wife and their five chil- 
dren. Little Pussy-girl was all dressed 
up in a calico dress that belonged to 
one of the children. She'd come 
walking into their camp early that 
morning, they said, still sound asleep, 
and they hadn’t known where to re- 
turn her because she was too little to 
talk much. 

‘**But, however,’ said the father as 
he and Jed and little Pussy-girl and 
Willywack started back, ‘did your 
dog know how to look for my Pussy- 
girl when he’s never even seen her?’ 

“Don’t you know?’ said Jed, in a 
sort of teacherish tone, looking at the 
head of the baby doll sticking out of 
the father’s pocket. ‘Well, you just 
keep thinking it over and over, and 
maybe the idea will come.’ 

‘TIL give you a hundred dollars 
for that dog,’ said the father. 

“ "Oh, I couldn’t sell my 
dog!” said Jed. 

“Well, I'll give you a hun- 
dred doilars, anyhow,’ said the 
father. 

‘And he did.’ 

‘A hundred dollars!’’ shouted 
little Nancy, the minute Jimmy 
finished. ‘‘A hundred dollars im 
my story’ A hundred dollars out 
of a kitty-nanga and a_habba- 
cuck and a doll and a little girl!’ 

‘‘But look here, Nancy,” said 
Jimmy. ‘‘Look-y here, it was 
Jed had that hundred dollars!”’ 

‘But it’s in my story!"’ insisted 
Nancy. “‘It’sin my story. You 
said it would be my story!”’ 

So Jimmy let her have it. 

Would you like a whole book of Jim- 








Jed, running down to the gate. 
‘So the man took Jed up on 
the front of his saddle, and they 


It was the kind of hammock you make 
out of barrel staves 





my’s ‘‘made-to-order’’ stories? You may 
have it, for there is one, written by Doro- 
thy Canfield herself and published by 
Harcourt, Brace & Company. 
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The Magic Merry-Go-Round 
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Merry 
Christmas 


From Jimmy 
and Betty 


IHESE are the Christmas presents 
"Thin and Betty have been mak- 

ing for their mother and their 
grandmother. If you would like to 
make some presents just like these, this 
is how they did it. 

When Betty started to make the holder, she 
cut a pattern from a newspaper, eight inches 
long and six and a half inches wide. Then she 
and Jimmy found some chintz in the piece-bag 
—it could have been calico just as well, Aunt 
Jane said—which was large enough to make two 
pieces the size of the pattern. Betty pinned the 
pattern on the chintz and cut out the two pieces 
the same size exactly. From some old stockings 
Aunt Jane gave her she cut two pads, each half 
an inch smaller all the way round than the 
pattern. Then she laid one pad on the inside 
of one of the pieces of chintz, turned the edge 
of the chintz over it and basted it, folding the 
corners carefully. Then she did the same thing 
with the other pad. Next she pinned the two 
sides of the holder together with the chintz 
side out, and with a piece of bright red yarn 
that matched the flower which you see in the 








1. CHARADE 


Never my first, but my second is 
An article without compunction. 

These two are small, my third is less, 
My whole a frequently used conjunction. 


2. ENIGMA 


M 
OT 
Y 


These four letters arranged as above denote 
a common word of eight letters. As a clue to 
its meaning, well, it is very tiring. 


3. CLEVER FIGURING 
987654321. 


By placing the proper signs of addition, 
multip ication, subtraction or division between 
the nine figures given, they may be made to 
total 25, thus: 9 plus 8 plus 7 plus 6 minus 5 
plus 4 minus 3 minus 2 plus 1. 

See if you can make them total fifty, and one 
hundred, in a similar manner. 


4. MISSING LETTERS 


GNTLNDNLRDSFYRK 


If the proper letter be inserted several times 
among the letters given, there will appear a 
war-cry of the War of the Roses. 


5. WORD-DIAMOND 


1. A letter. 2. A pas- 
Senger vehicle. 3. An 
indiscriminate collection. 


4. In the open. 5. To 
Tegister. 6. A tool. 7. 
A letter. 


6. A PUZZLING COUNTRY 
A POUND AN IOWA. 


Can you tell what country is represented by 
the words given? 


7. ANAGRAM STORY 
The words in capitals can be rearranged into 


KNUTS TO CRACKS 


A CORNER FOR BUSY MINDS 


Mother and 


Grandmother 


By Helen Perry Curtis 





picture she blanket-stitched the edges together. 
Do you know how to blanket-stitch? If you 
don’t ask your aunt to teach you. 

Grandmother likes to have flowers in her 
room, so Aunt Jane suggested that they make a 
vase for her from an empty olive bottle. They 
found the bottle in the kitchen and washed and 
dried it very thoroughly. Next they went to the 
five-and-ten-cent store with Aunt Jane and 
bought a brush about an inch wide and a can of 
bright orange paint. Betty and Jimmy had 
enough saved up to pay for everything. Aunt 
Jane said bright red would make a pretty vase— 
or green or blue—but Betty and Jimmy decided 
on orange. When they got home, Aunt Jane 
said to paint the inside of the bottle first, as 
far down as Jimmy could reach. So he did. 
And then he painted the outside—and there was 
as lovely an orange vase as you could imagine. 













other words which will fit the sense of the 
story. 


When SULU COMB came to MICA ERA, 
there was no RED NAG from SEA TRIP, for 
he was crossing unknown NO CASE. In the 
IT RAN NEAR MEDE, however, there were 
RIPS TEA, who were given severe NINE 
THUMPS when caught. 


8. LETTER-CHANGING 


1. KING 4, F449 
2. *#*# 5. *#*** 
eres 6. JACK 


Can you change KING to JACK by changing 
one letter at a time and forming a new word at 
each change? 


9. WORD-BUILDING 


The words described below are of increasing 
length; each contains the same letters as the 
preceding word, and one other letter. 

1. A tiny word. 2. A measure of area. 3. 
Equality of value. 4. To gather. 5. That 
which is before you. 6. One who strikes 
smartly. 7. To make ready. 


10. A RIDDLE 


I am something of unchanging length. My 
first part is an onslaught, I have an eye in the 
middle, and we are on the end. 


If there are two of me, however, it makes us | ~ 


disappear, and we have then two eyes on the 
right. 


ANSWERS TO OCTOBER PUZZLES 


1. Insert I. ‘Singing is sin in Sing — 
2. Paris, Atone, Roost, Insert, Set-to. 3. Malta. 
Oahu. 
(Teas), EEEE (Ease). 5. Ti, In, NY. TINY. 
6. F, Caw, Cases, Fashion, Weird, Sod, N. 7. 
Re-Pub-Lick. Republic. 8. ‘‘Many a man is 
told to wait for the power that belongs to old 
and aged persons without terse attempts to 
present fame. 9. AGRA; INDIA. ‘‘** dollars 
A GRAIN, DIAmonds **.”” 10. Star, Sear, Seas, 
Sets, Bets, Bats, Rats. 


4. BBBB (Bees), Ill (Eyes), TITT 




















OF THIS 
Christmas 





BOOK OF 
Inspiration 





a of toys — wonderful 

toys—lifelike toys—exciting 
toys! Automobiles, Racing Cars, 
Aeroplanes, Fire Engines, Ladder 
Trucks, Busses, Tractors, Trol- 
leys, Dump Trucks, Sedans, 
Coupes, etc., etc. Toys that will 
bring days and days of happiness 
to any boy or girl. Sturdy, lasting 


P. S. Enclose 10c and we'll 
include also a novel Eraser 
—a disc wheel from a Kings- 





KINGSBURY MFG. COMPANY, 


KINGSBURY ix: TOYS 


built all of steel, with 
strong, speedy, clock - spring 
motors. And finished so hand- 
somely—bright durable colors, 
smart trims. A book filled full of 
Christmas inspirations. Send for 
a copy today—it’s free—and save 
hours of tiresome shopping at the 
last crowded minute. 


84L Myrtle St., KEENE, N. H. 


toys, 


of 
rubber. Set of four, 35c. 

















Fresh Youthful Skin 
And Live Healthy Hair 


Keptsoby Cuticura. Regular use 
of the Soap, assisted by the Ointment 
as needed to soothe and heal any irri- 
tations, will keep the complexion fresh 
and clear and the hair healthy. Cuti- 
cura Talcum, fragrant and refreshing, 
is ideal for daily use. 


Soap 25c¢. Oi 
where. Sample each free. 
tories, oT, Malden, 


intment 25 and 50c. Taleum 25¢. Sold every- 
Address : “Cuticura Labora- 


Cuticura Shaving Stick 25c. 











Revues Entertainments, 
usical Readings, Comedy Songs, Chalk Talk \- 
strels, Blackface Skits, Make-up Goods. 
T. S. DENISON & CO., 623 S. Wabash, Dept. 


7=$+$+$+$=7? 
YOU WILLWANT MONEY TO SPEND THIS CHRISTMAS 
school, Doa't wonder what this work mightbe when {costa ou not 
ing to find out. Your name and address on a postcard is all. Write 
JOHNSON-WAGNER CO., 1219-23 Grace St.,Chicago, Ill. 


[PETS fais 
a 


New Zealand Reds — Chinchilias — Fiemish ES 
MAKE BIG MONEY—We Supply Stock 
fol! Dricee for all raise: 

e' 


at 


ALWAYS Ask For PLAY * Years of Hits 
Comedy-Dramas audeville Acts, 
Farces, Musical Y Monologs, Dialogs, 
Talk Books, Min 

FREE. 






































Flemish 








SQUAB (j BOOK ({j FREE 
i squabs and make money. Sold bymillions. 

Write at once for free 40-page book beautifully 
Printed in colors telling how to do it. You 

will be surprised. PLYMOUTH ROCK SQUAB CO. 

197 H St., Melrose Highlands, Mass. 


COLLIES — Wie and Colors. Pedigreed, intelll- 
gent workers, loyal companions, reliable 

guards. Prices reasonable, and satisfaction guaranteed. 

Box 140, Shomont Kennels, Monticello, lowa. 











HUNDRED HUNTING HOUNDS. Fur gutters 
Free Catalogue. OC52 Beckhounds, Herrick, Illinois. 


When writing to advertisers, please mention Tur Youtu’s CoMPANION 


















Have Days of Real Fun 


Learn the Wonders of Chemistry 
Anybody can master the science of chemistry with 


; : ice 

changes and ‘orm wonderful tricks of chemi- 
cal magic. CHEMCRAFT is the original and best 
chemical set; has more chemicals and experiments. 
Get CHEMCRAFT—then your fun begins! 


Seven Dandy Outfits to Choose From: 
No. 1—$1.00 No. 3—$3.50 No. 8— $8. 
No. 2—$2.25 No. 5—$5.00 No. 12—$12.00 

Laboratory Work Bench, $35.00 
Sold Wherever Good Toys are Found 
Try Chemistry for 25¢ Free Magazine for Boys 





Get CHEMCRAFT Junior CHEMCRAFT Chemist 
the set for boys who want Magazine, full of fine idea 
if chemistry in‘ tories, chemical 
them. Sent po: id for only fntormation Write for your 
once 


THE PORTER CHEMICAL COMPANY 
117 Summit Ave., Hagerstown, Md. 

















Ready November ist 
1929 (85th) Edition 


SCOTT'S STANDARD 
POSTAGE STAMP CATALOGUE 


In one volume. Every stamp ever 
issued by any stamp issuing country, 
illustrated, numbered and described 
by date of issue, color, perforation, 
paper, watermark denomination, type 
of printing, surcharge, etc., and 
priced, used and unused. Water- 
marks illustrated by special photo- 
graphic process. 

Cloth Cover, - - $2.00 

With Thumb Index, 2.50 


For sale at stamp, department, book and 
stationery stores. If ordered from the pub- 
lisher, forwarding extra; shipping wt., 3 lbs. 


SCOTT STAMP AND COIN CO. 














1 West 47th Street, New York, N. Y. 
100 ALL DIFFERENT 
stamps to applicants for 


r EE, Universal Approvals. Post- 


age 2c. Badger Starhp Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 





Canadian Confederation Special Packet. 25 diff. 
Canadian with Confederation stamp and 5 diff. Ntid. 
for only 10c if you ask for stamps on approval. Full set (9) 
Canadian Confederation (very scarce) only 65c. Our lists 
and Special Summer Bargain Bulletin are free. Specials— 
500 diff. 25e; 1000 diff. 75c; 2000 diff. $2.50; 10 Triangles, 
25c. Victoria Stamp Co., Dept. 8, London, Ont.,Can. 





4 We are pleasing hundreds with 
50 to 80% Discount stamps on approval. 
selection will convince you, reference required. A surprise 
packet free. E. Augustin, Box 752, Milwaukee, Wis. 





FREE Germany Air Mail (5 Var.) for new appli- 
cant of my lc, 2c and 3c approvals and also 
my 50% discount. Charles W. Schmidt, P. O. Box 
No. 4832, Frankford Sta., Phila., Pa. 





000 DIFF. STAMPS to App. Applicants 55c 
I 500 diff. 25c, 200 diff. 12¢, 2000 diff. $2.75. 
JOHNSON STAMPCO. (YC) Jamestown, N.Y. 





Stamps sent on approval at 70% 


70% DISCOUNT discount from standard prices. 


Reference required. J, Emory Renoll, Dept. AB, Hanover, Pa. 





50% Discount. Sent Anywhere 
Approval Sheets Youth's Companion Goes. Fred- 
erick B. Driver, 1430 So. Penn Square, Phila., Pa. 





Lindbergh Bargain: }0° samps, inciud: 
bergh, 50c. L. Foote, Pedro Miguel, C. Z., Panama 





20 Varieties unused free. Postage 2c. 
Y.C. MIAMI STAMP CO., Toledo, O. 


STAMPS 





STAMPS. 105 China, Egypt, etc., 2c. Album 0s pic- 
tures) 3c. A. BULLARD & CO., Sta. A8, ton. 





STAMPS 100 Foreign all diff. Free. Postage 2c. 1000 
binges 15c. List Free. Q. STAMP CO., Toledo, Ohio. 





different stamps, 50c; 1,100, $1.00; 2,000, $3.50. 





F. L. Onken, 630 79th Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
200 DIFFERENT, Stamps 10c; 1000 Hinges 10c. 
R. H. Cariton, 380 W. So. Temple, Salt e, Utah. 





California Gold. $14 size, 27c; $% size, 53c. 100,000 German 
Marks and Catalogue, 10c. Norman Shultz, Salt Lake, Utah 





DIFFERENT Scandinavian Stam 
Sandies Stamp Co., 1967Summitst., 


for 10c. 
olumbus, Ohio 


50 





DANDY STAMP PACKET FREE with approvals. 
William Monjar, 3130 Colerain Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio 





BATCAVE APPROVALS via AirMail. Premium topurchas- 
ers. Reference appreciated. Phila Telic Bats, Ithaca, N.Y. 





Penny and two cent approvals in attractive books 300 
stamps. References please. Ogden, Baldwinsville, N. Y. 





SELL STAMPS to your friends. Send for particulars. 
it will pay you. E. Augustin, Box 752, Milwaukee, Wis. 





10 diff. 15c. Lists of sets, etc., free. 
George, 985 7th St., Milwaukee, Wis. 


IRELAND. 





FIRST STAMP ISSUED—GCt. Britain 1840, 1d black 
$1.40. R. H. A. GREEN, 315 17th Street, Wiimette, i. 





A trial | 


bs 


STAMPS TO STICK zx 


A DEPARTMENT FOR STAMP ENTHUSIASTS OF ALL AGES 








Poland commemorates a nineteenth-century hero; Uruguay’s ye soccer 


victories of 1924 and 1928 are perpetuated philatelically; the 


st ruler of 


Hungary, St. Stephen, on an issue nine centuries after his death; Jugoslavia’s 
double surcharge described below 


TETE BECHE 


CONSIDER Egypt’s 1-piastre vermilion-red 
stamp of 1872. As listed in the Ameri- 
can standard catalogue for 1928 it is 

worth 35 cents in mint, or unused, condition. 

But we find chronicled-three minor varieties. 
The first, marked a, is worth $1 unused if the 
color is rose-red instead of vermilion-red. The 
second, set down as 4, is valued at $2 unused, 
because it is imperforate instead of being per- 
forated. The third, designated c, is worth $7.50 
unused, and the catalogue listing calls this 
minor variety ‘‘téte béche."" 

When the philatelic value of a stamp is thus 
enhanced because of being téte béche it is im- 
portant for the beginner to understand the 
meaning of the term. 

It is the common practice for stamps to be 
printed in sheet form, with 


Hungary is observing now the ninth centennial 
of his efforts to diffuse the gospel of religion 
among his people, and, as one token of the 
homage being paid, three commemorative stamps 
have been issued which bear his likeness, the 
head wearing an iron crown. The values are 
8 fillers, green, 16 fillers, red, and 32 fillers, blue. 


Uruguay Celebrates Soccer 


pkoub of her soccer football heroes, Uruguay 
has once more celebrated, through the me- 
dium of the postage stamp, their triumph in this 
sport at the Olympic Games. It will be recalled 
that Uruguay's team was victorious when the 
international athletes assembled in France in 
1924, and that three special stamps were issued 
initshonor. At the recent games in Amsterdam 
the Uruguayans repeated their success in soccer, 
and commemorative adhesives have once more 
appeared, both dates, 1924 





horizontal and vertical per- 
forations between the rows, 
so that the stamps can be 
separated readily. Occa- 
sionally an error causes one 
or more of. the units in a 
sheet to be-inverted. Thus 
two adjoining stamps, one 
right side up and the other 
upside down, are character- 
ized as being téte béche. 
The minor variety known as 
téte béche, therefore, never 
is a single stamp. There 
must always be two, at- 
tached to each other, one of 
the two being inverted. 
This pair may be a horizon- 
tal one, one stamp being 
beside the other, or it may 
be a perpendicular one, with 
one stamp above the other. 
The first téte-béche stamps 
appeared in 1849, and in all 
but twenty-five of the sub- 
sequent years such errors 
were made in numbers rang- 
ing from only one in each of 
eleven years to as many as 
twenty-seven (in 1921). In 
all, 361 téte-béche varieties 
are available to collectors. 


STAMP NEWS 


Polish History 
A CENTURY ago a young 

revolutionist, Jozef 
Bem, was fighting in the 
army of Poland, andin 1830-31 
he distinguished himself in 
the Polish revolution, rising to the position of 
commander-in-chief of the artillery before the 
insurrection collapsed. In 1848, at the head 
of Hungary’s Army of the Transylvania, he 
defeated the Austrians at the bridge of Piski 
and later drove them and their Russian allies 
into Wallachia before he was finally defeated 
and had escaped into Turkey, where, wounded 
while commanding a Turkish army that was 
suppressing an anti-Christian riot, he died of 
fever at Aleppo. 

The dates of General Bem's birth and death, 
1794 and 1850, and of his campaigns of 1831 and 
1848, are all inscribed on acommemorative stamp 
which Poland has issued—25 groszy, red—that 
bears his picture and name. 





A Saint of Hungary 

NEARLY nine centuries ago (1038) Hungary's 

first king, St. Etienne I, whom we know 
today as St. Stephen, died, after devoting the 
entire period of his reign to the spreading of 
Christianity throughout the land over which he 
ruled. Born about 977, he was converted to 
Christianity in 995 and two years later ascended 





the throne. 





The first three stamps 
above are scenes in Morocco 
from its new air-mail series; 
at the bottom is the new 
special delivery 


When writing to advertisers, please mention Tak Youtu’s CoMPANION 


and 1928, being inscribed. 
The design shows a man and 
a football on top of a blos- 
som-studded crossbar; in the 
background is a mountain 
top, symbolical of the 
heights, with a rising sun 
casting its beams upon the 
crossbar fand its human 
victor. The values are 2 
centesimos, brown-lilac, 5 
centesimos, red, and 8 cen- 
tesimos, ultramarine. 


Multiple Surcharges for 
Jugoslavia 
OW and then the phila- 
telic public fails to 
“‘bite’’ when a country issues 
a semi-postal charity series 
to raise funds for one purpose 
or another. Late in 1926 
Jugoslavia suffered disas- 
trous floods, and twelve 
values of the regular set were 
overprinted with new de- 
nominations. Ample stocks 
were run off to meet demands 
by the world’s collectors, 
and it is suspected that the 
stal administration was 
isappointed at the apathy 
exhibited by stamp lovers. 
Quantities of the stamps 
remained unsold. 

As a measure of economy, 
so that the balance of the 
unpopular issue will not be 
wasted, these remainders 
have now been once more sur- 
charged. This time four 
heavy X's, black, obliterate the new values 
which were placed on the stamps in 1926. Thus, 
doubly overprinted, they are converted into ad- 
hesives fortregular postal use once more. 

Air-Mail News 

AMONG the recent air-mail stamps are a 

series from the French offices in Morocco 
and a singleton from the Dominican Republic. 
The latter adhesive, 10 centavos, deep ultra- 
marine, shows a dotted air route extending from 
the western tip of Porto Rico across the map of 
the Dominican Republic to the eastern part of 
Cuba. 

Morocco’s set of ten is a very colorful one, 
ranging from 5 centimes to 5 francs, and the 
designs present a panorama of what one would 
see while flying above this French possession in 
Africa—native fighters on horseback, the pur- 
suit of agriculture, villages, mosques, flocks of 
sheep, native birds in their habitat. A 20- 
centime, black, special delivery—inscribed **Cor- 
respondencia Urgente’’—has appeared also, the 
design being a dispatch-bearer on horseback. Our 
illustrations show several of the most striking 
designs in the air-mail series. 





THE YOUTH’S COMPANION 


AU for 12¢; 98 diff. from all countries, many 

BIG used, incl. charity and special delivery 

Portuguese Cols.; 10 ditt. Danzig: 19 ‘ii 

‘ortuguese Cols.; » Danzig; 10 dirt, 

OFFER Gyecho-Slovakia: 1_ packet from obscure 

countries of Transvaal, White Russia, Cape of Good 

Hope, Turkey, Siam, Travancore, New Zealand, Guate- 

mala, Mexico, Bosnia-Herzegovina; perf. gauge, milli- 

metre scale ruler; small album for duplicates. This big 
$3 outfit for 12c to approval applicants. 

A. R. PERRY, Dept. C, 36 Exchange Place, 

Providence, R. I. 





FANTASTIC SCENERY PACKET 
Contains all different stamps of far-away countries de- 
picting wonderful thrilling scenes. Included are: Belgium 
(Satan with pitchfork); Barbadoes (chariot and flying 
horses); Chile (battle scene); Egypt yra- 
mia, jenorarie (nate, ere enn ea) os. 
or Victory) Tunis (Rehtlag je ha soprovsl app 
eed enclosing 6c_ this great ‘ket ee nine Fea 
triangle stamp perforation 


Co., Box 215, 
act right now, we will algo include a 
gauge, and a small package of hinges. 





MYSTIC’S “QUEER COUNTRY" PACKET!! 


Contains scarce stamps from the following strange lands: 
San Marino, Antioquia, Congo, Cyprus, Fiji Islands, 
Iceland, Kenya, Uganda, Lebanon, Monaco, North 
Borneo, Nyassa, Siam, Sierra Leone, Tanganyika, Ubangi, 
Upper Volta, Alaouites. Get this wonderful packet of 
“freak countries” and make your friends envious! Price 
only 10c to approval applicants!! Write TODAY. 

MYSTIC STAMP CO. (Dept. 9) CAMDEN, N. YORK 


1 0 0 DIFFERENT FR E E 
STAMPS 
to applicants for Popular Net Approvals, postage 2c. 
CHRISTENSEN STAMP CO. 


826 Teutonia Ave. Milwaukee, Wis. 
F e Stamp collection from eleven 

© foreign countries for sending 
4c postage for Price List. Argonaut Stamp 
Co., Dept. 114, New Canaan, Conn. 











100 All Different Stamps Given Away to each new 
subscriber to THE STAMP COLLECTOR. All the news 
about stamps. Send only 25 cents for a six months’ sub- 
We guarantee ens complete satisfaction, 
Collector, Dept, ¥.C. 719 Lodi St., Syracuse, N.Y. 





; 10c to $2.00, I will send 4 times 
For Any Amount, catalogue value in British Cok 
onies. No junk, Money back guarantee. Name coun- 
tries preferred. A. B. Moss, 8949-164 St., Jamaica, N. Y. 





150 Dif. Stam 12c. If ordered rompaly : Great Me- 
nagerie Packet 15c; Beautiful Packet from Nyassa 15c; Un- 
usual Luxemburg Packet 25c; AU Four packets only 50c. 
B. & K. Stamp Co. 3513 N. i8th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 





to approval a 
Plicants for only 


15 Splendid Nicaragua, 
rd C, Hinig, 


6c. High Cat. Val. Lists free. lowa 
2959 Fairmount Blvd., Cleveland Heights, Ohio. 





GURPRISE PACKET—Borneo, Austr: U. 8S. Com- 
memoratives, etc., and illustrated list of Sets, Packets, 
U. 8., ete., for 10c. Lindbergh Airmail, 5c. 

E. A. Moseley, 4521 Parkview, St. Louis, Mo. 





FREE — Genuine: Mexican $5 Bill with purchase 
of 100 different fore’ 


m stamps for a 
dime. A. NAGLE, 1101 MARION, READING, PA. 





Unused, free to all ap- 
gore applicants send- 
.» Ashland, Ohio. 


U. S. 5c AIRMAIL 


ing (2c {postage. Morr Stamp 





FOR CHRISTMAS AN EDUCATIONAL GIFT. 1100 
all different stamps, from at least 100 different countries 
for only $1.00. E. Augustin, Box 752, Milwaukee, Wis. 





—1000 Fine Hinges, 100 Different Stamps, 3 Tri- 
angles and 25 British Colonies for 23c. 
Weber's Stampe Shoppe, 1377 Park Ave., Plainfield, N.J. 





10 different triangle stamps 15c_to ap- 
proval applicants. Big lists free. Fenway 


Stamp Co., 161 Massachusetts Avenue, Boston. 





FREE—Three months’ subscription Seeley'’s Same News 
for names and of three of your collector friends. 
SEELEY, 2552 Fifth Avenue, San Diego, Calif. 





Sees 30 diff. 15c. Germany: ]50 var. 15c, post- 
West Indies ida Xngola, Ind. 





* paid. Lists free. 
on at 4 catalog price. Free gifts 
STAMPS $2 2ibPomers. ‘Rigneer, Bor ted; Wells, Me. 





APP ROVALS—100 Diff. Stamps Free. 
CHAS. GIVENS, 26 N. Farson St., Phila., Pa. 


60% Dis. 





Approvals at reasonable prices. Reference please. Premium given. 
Scott’s1929catalog, $5'00.J.N. Clarkson, Jr. Dept. Y., Ridgewood, N.J. 


Free Sample 





Stamp & Coin Collector monthly. Kraus, 
409 Juneau, Milwaukee, W1s. 
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STAMP COLLECTING 


provides many happy hours during the long 
winter days and evenings. Try it and see. 
The advertisers here listed have something 
which your collection needs. Write to them. 








——— 























Here’s a real way to make your 


Kverybody’s 


& 
d les ive: Bab 
saving on lunch #7 23 
and satisfying. A generous tasty 


t h 1 Ss tasf y wa y treat of dollar-a-pound goodness 


for only a nickel. 


B b R h Everywhere—in business and on 
They know their a y ut the campus—thousands are en- 


school lunches more enjoyable 


joying this delightful, economical 
dessert every day. Try it. The saving will take 
you to the movies once a week. 


Famous coaches and athletes endorse Baby 
Ruth because it contains purest chocolate, milk 
and nuts—good foods that supply extra energy 
needed in sports and study. 





Baby Ruth is famous for flavor and is guar- 
anteed fresh. Treat yourself at lunch today. 
5c does it. 










It’s collegiate to eat 

Baby Ruth at the game. 

It is the official candy 

of America’s greatest 
a universities 


Ors 





CURTISS 


CANDY COMPANY, CHICA60 


OTTO SCHNERING, President 


© 1928 C.C. Co. 





Also makers of BABY RUTH GUM “ with that old time Peppermint Flavor” 


M A D E I N BILLION s8 F O R em Ee ei eA” Ss MILLION 8 




















ANOTHER ACTUAL LETTER 
FROM A 
P anD G HOME 


Jackie is the baby now - 


so he wears the family jewels 


Procter and Gamble, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Gentlemen: 

Your recent advertisement recalls my 
own P and G experience which began 
many years ago. 

My first little daughter Marjorie went 
to her christening looking very sweet in a 
dainty little batiste dress her grandmother 
gave her. After its honors were done, the 
dress was put away until two years later 
when it was brought out for Marjorie’s 
little sister. It was mussed and a little yel- 
low but P and G freshened it up. 

As a matter of sentiment I wanted each 
of my children to wear the “‘family jewels”’, 
so Dolly and Ethel too and finally a young 
son, Jackie, appeared in the same little 
dress at their christenings and on other 
state occasions. It has traveled with the 
family North, South, East and West, and 
has been washed in all kinds of water— 
hard and soft—but P and G has always 
kept it white and dainty. 

Yours very truly, 
Mrs. J. W. McMahon, Roselle, New Jersey. 


The largest-selling soap in 


P and G does keep white clothes white. 
And because so little rubbing is required, 
colored clothes come from P and G tub- 
bings fresh and bright. With any kind of 
water—hot, warm, cold, hard or soft— 
P and G works beautifully. Do you wonder 
that it is used by more women than any 
other soap in the world? 


This unequalled popularity means that 
P and G is made in enormous quantities. 
And since large-scale manufacture costs 
less in proportion than small-scale manu- 


©1928, P. & G. Co. Py 


THE SCHWEINLER PRESS, NEW YORK 


—— 


st 


>P] 


facture, a very large cake of P and G can be 
sold to you for actually less than even ordi- 
nary soaps. 


So—P and G costs less because it is so 
popular. And it is so popular because it 
really is a better soap. 


PROCTER & GAMBLE 


FREE—Rescuing Precious Hours. ‘‘How to take 
out 15 common stains—get clothes clean in 
lukewarm water—lighten washday labor.” 
Problems like these, together with newest laun- 
dry methods ate discussed in a free booklet— 
Rescuing Precious Hours. Send a post card to 
Winifred S. Carter, Department NY-11, P.O. Box 
1801, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


the world 





